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N the present day, Leonardo da Vinci is an historic personahty in the process of 
growing. Admiration for his genius and respect for his great, harmonious humanity 
increase steadily with a wider knowledge of the literary work he left behind him. 
Leonardo's manuscripts may be said to have been brought within the reach of 
enquiry and study only during our own generation. Distributed as they are among 
the public and private libraries of various countries, fragmentarily and imperfectly 
published and translated, exceedingly difficult to decipher, owing to the mirror-script 
in which they are written and the aphoristic form in which they are worded, Leonardo's writings have 
been for centuries a closed book, into which the searcher has only now and again ventured to peep. 
It is true that even these glimpses aroused a suspicion that therein lay a legacy from one of the most 
richly-endowed men that has ever lived ; but it is only recently that learned and reverent students 
have spent years of their lives in deciphering and editing his manuscripts, thus revealing the mighty 
mind reflected in them, a mind that now stands out in all its grandeur and many-sided abundance.' 

Whilst the conception of Leonardo as a thinker, discoverer and scientist has thus been very greatly 
expanded, modern art-research has been compelled to narrow the compass of his artistic v.'ork. More 
than half of what, a generation ago, was regarded as the authentic work of Leonardo, has gradually 
been pronounced to be that of others; on the other hand, attempts that have been made to replace 
what is lost by attributing other works to him, must, on the whole, be characterised as failures. 

One after another of the works with which early tradition or recent hypothesis have connected 
Leonardo's great name has had to give way before modern empirical criticism of its style. Taking, 
as a basis, the few certain and undisputed paintings of the master, and at the same time carefully 
considering his far more numerous authentic drawings, investigation has been compelled either to 
question now one and now another " undoubted Leonardt)," or to declare them to be unworthy of 
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beanno- his famous name. Copies, imitations, works of pupils, and forgeries 
have, \\ke withered suclvers and miserable parasitic plants, one by one fallen 
to the ground and been removed from the magnificent trunk.-' It may well 
be that, from a superficial point of view, this leaves Leonardo's artist per- 
sonality somewhat bare, and it has raised no little outcry of protest. The 
critic who always sees works of art through a veil of printed letters, has taken 
the lead, and vehemently reproached modern criticism for its radical prunin". 
In realit}', however, Leonardo, like every great artist, stands out all the greater 
and clearer alter such a cleansing process. Concerning most of the famous 
personalities of bygone days, there arises in the course of time a wilderness 
of myth and misrepresentation. Falsehood and oblivion combine in spinning 
their web about the great name, thus concealing the historical truth. The 
danger is of course doublj' great when the artist's name is one that can be 
attached as of actual monetary value to works that are objects of sale and 
purchase. The vanity of collectors, the greed of art-dealers, the ignorance 
or want of caution of managers of collections, the conscious fraud of forgers, 
the credulity of the public, all contribute towards producing a maze of 
" tradition " about great artists and their works. The first and most impor- 
tant task of criticism is cautiously but relentlessly to select historical facts 
from this mass of talse tradition.-' In the llffizi Collection, for instance, 
there are forty-two drawings exhibited under Leonardo's name. After years 
of study and profound consideration, the present writer is unable to acknow- 
ledge more than seven of these as genuine. Of the others, a few are obviously wrong]}' named, others 
are doubtful, others again are copies or imitations, and one is undoubtedly a fairly recent forgery. 
A critical list of them all will be found in the Appendix at the end oi this volume. ^ It does not seem 
to the writer, however, that Leonardo's artist personality has suffered any loss by the reduction of 
this collection from fortv-two ascriptions to seven authentic productions. If we 
look over the forty-two sheets that are exhibited under the name of the i:;reat 
Florentine, we shall have very considerable difliculty in forming from them an^- 
definite and clear conception of the artist from whom all this heterogeneous and 
artistically unecjual material is said to have originated. If, on the other hand, we 
look at the seven genuine sheets, which almost all date from the artist's youthful 
days, we obtain an extraordinarily distinct and coherent impression of the young- 
Leonardo's genius, his temperament, manner of handling, method of working, 
technique and delineating media. Here it is all homogeneous; there it is full of 
contradictions.' 

In taking the reader with him into critical analyses of style, and discussions 
of Works that are wrongly attributed to Leonardo, the author's desire in the first 
place is to dilferentiate clearly between the gold and the dross, and thus place 
the characterisation of the artist's style upon a firm basis; but it is also done 
from a peculiar view of tl-ie importance of the connoisseur's ca'c, and its relation 
to the enjoyment ot art. How often do we hear people sav : " I don't understand 
art," or "I'm no judge, but I'm exceedingly fond of art " ! Ever}- judge of art 
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ought to be what is termed a "connoisseur"; and every lover of 
art should endeavour to become one, and to a certain extent be 
able to criticise style. A lover of art who is, moreover, willing to 
work with intelligence, will find it impossible to avoid crossing the 
threshold of the connoisseur's faculty and obtaining an insight into 
its mysteries. Even if this does not make him an expert, it may be 
that, through it, he will acquire a taste for undreamt-of pleasures. The 
connoisseur's eye is a necessary and important factor in the full enjoy- 
ment of art. When the author says that every lover of art must to a 
certain extent train himself to be a connoisseur, he means that he must 
learn to understand the language of art and not continue to be a stranger 
in the land. To an art-historian who has trained his eye to a critical judgment 
of art, there are few pleasures to be compared with that of going for the first time, 
and without a guide, through a collection of good but unnamed old works of art. 
The pictures become individuals, each with its own language and voice. Every 
canvas speaks, and if we listen with care, it will tell us the name of its creator. 
We know Jacob by his voice, even if the catalogue call him Esau ; for every real 
artist, be he great or small, has his language of form, his accent in drawing, his 
timbre in colouring. These make up his art ; his ideas and his motives may be 

borrowed. It is possible to imitate the language of another, to make as free use of the thoughts of 
a greater, as if they were one's own ; but a keen and practised perception is not easily deceived. To 
perceive an artist's individuality clearly and fully is the actual enjoyment of art. An understanding 
of art is something altogether different from talking about the ideas, thoughts and opinions that lie 
behind, outside or above a picture. The complete sensuous appropriation of the work, of its compo- 
sition, its colouring, its delineation, line, touch and laying on of colour; all that the Germans call 
"die Mache," is the first condition for an jesthetic view of art. The ajstheticism that bestows a 
fleeting glance, and afterwards with closed eyes dreams about the ideas and nature of art, "is not 
greatly valued in the present day; but this abstracted, "thoughtful" contemplation of art is never- 
theless the most general. 

If the art-loving public could learn to look more materially at art, would turn its attention to the 
peculiar style, technique and execution of each particular work, and thus teach itself to judge artistic 
quality, much would be gained. The public would not then be so frequently the victim of trickery 
and advertisement as it now is ; unskilled criticism would be banished, and the vulgar hunt for motives 
become less remunerative. Finally much fruitless discussion about art and morality would cease of 
its own accord as idle nonsense. 

To recognise the "quality" of a work of art is to perceive its "soul." Painting, like men, has a 
soul in and not outside its body; it can be found and felt in the execution itself. The mood of the 
artist when working, his being in the humour or not in the humour, his eagerness and haste, his reflec- 
tive search, his easy victory or hard struggle ; these can all be read in the permanent traces left by 
his pen or brush. 

To follow the life of a line in one of Leonardo da Vinci's beautiful pen-drawings, is to lull the eye 
with the most melodious harmony. It is to perceive the balance, the force and the grace in the con- 
struction of his figures, to feel distinctly the electrifying current from the creative genius that still 
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vibrates in tlie spring and nervous sinuosities of the lines. All the art of the world has perhaps no more 
intense intellectual enjoj'ment or greater intellectual wealth to offer. In itself it is a sufficient element 
of life. A study of Leonardo's art is instructive because it is art of the highest quality ; but in order 
rightly to comprehend its value and distance from all imitations, good or bad, or copies, the work of 
his pupils and followers, it is necessary, with the assistance of a criticism of style, to test all that 
borders on it, or hovers about the artist's great name. In this investigation must be included every- 
thing in his own or earlier times that can throw light upon the genesis and development of his art. 
Above all it has been the author's aim to discriminate justly between Leonardo and his great teacher 
and forerunner, Verrocchio. In doing this, it has been impossible to avoid combatting views that 
seem narrow or unjust, or appear as misplaced values. Such controversial points have as a rule been 
included in the text, while some of the material that would make the reading heavy for the less pro- 
fessional reader, as also quotations from literature, have been placed as remarks and appendices at 
the end of the book. The whole of Leonardo's artistic work will not be found discussed in this book 
which treats only of his youthful production during his residence in Florence before his departure for 
Milan, the most prolific part of his life as an artist, and that which centres in the genesis 
of the picture of the Adoration of the Magi. This section of Leonardo's career, 
the " Florentine period," is, in the eyes of the present author, the 
germinating period, when the ideas for subsequent great 
works also began to germinate in his imag- 
ination, even if they did not ripen 
into development until 
much later. 
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The great bird will take its first flight from the lack .if the iiiighfy swan; it will astonish the world and fill 
all books with its immortal name; everlasting renown will be conferred upon the nest in wliich it was Ijorn. 

LE(JNAR1)0 DA VINCI. 

INCI is the name of a little town nesting up among the hills on the north side of 
the valley of the Arno, where the Florentine district approaches the Plain of Pisa. 
A little beyond the town, on the road to "the white mountain," Monte Albano, 
which rises behind it, stood the country house of Ser Antonio da Vinci, who inter- 
ested himself in wine-growing. The family was from Florence, where the father, 
grandfather and great-grandfather of Ser Antonio had been notaries and members 
of the lawyers' guild. His son, Ser Piero, Leonardo's father, also became a notary 
in Florence ; but both before and after his marriage, the young man seems to have spent much of his 
time at his father's country house. When Ser Piero was twenty-five and still unmarried, a peasant- 
girl in the district, Caterina by name, had a child by him. The girl must have been young, and she 
is said to have been of good blood. '^ This love-child of a young Florentine and a farmer's daughter 
from the highlands of Tuscany, was Leonardo da Vinci. 

According to his grandfather's own statement in the taxation-return (in the archives of Florence), 
the year of Leonardo's birth must have been 1452 ; for in 1457 the whole family still lived together 
with the old Antonio, and he, in his character of head of the family, put Leonardo down as " son of 
the said notary Piero, illegitimate child of him and Caterina, the present wife of Acchattabrigo di 
Piero del Vaccha of Vinci, five years of age." Thus while Caterina was married to a peasant from 
Vinci, the notary, during the year in which the child was born, married a Florentine lady of good 
birth, Albiera Arnadori. The marriage was childless, however, and the couple, in accordance with the 
custom of the time, took Ser Piero's child to live with them. In all probability Leonardo spent the 
early years of his childhood on his grandfather's estate at the foot of Monte Albano. 

Here, leading a free, open-air life in field and on mountain, among vine-growing peasants, we may 
picture Leonardo growing up. Here the boy developed the suppleness and strength of body that 
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Yasari so highly commends in the youth; here he must have learnt to manage a horse he who became 
one of the finest horsemen in Florence ; here he grew handsome and healthy, and his mind must 
have fallen earh' into the happy, well-balanced condition of which his whole work speaks. 

In these childhood's years in the mountain district, his acquaintance with nature also had its origin. 
Endowed with his mother's healthy peasant sense, and with the inherited intelligence of his father's 
family, as an only child he probably wandered about by himself and looked independently at all that 
surrounded him. He chose experience as his teacher. The plant and animal life on his grandfather's 
estate, the mountain scenery on Monte Albano, the peasants' horses and the wild birds of the forest, 
everything attracted his attention. Might it not also be that the dream which dominated so great a 
part of his life, namely to make men wings with which they could fly through the air, originated as a 
child's passionate wish in some expedition or other among the mountains? 

When Leonardo was about nine years of age, his first step-mother died ; but it was not long before 
he had a new one, for in 1465 his father married a girl of fifteen from Florence, Francesca di Ser 
Giovanni Lanfredini. This marriage was also childless, and it may be imagined that the relations 
between the young wife and her step-son, who was only two years her junior, were therefore all the 
more intimate. 

We know no details of Leonardo's schooling and early education. He often called himself a man 
sciiza Icttcrc, unlettered. It was only when of mature age, during his residence in Milan, as we learn 
from his notes, that he taught himself Latin. Vasari, it is true, relates that he made such rapid 
progress in arithmetic that after two or three months' study, he quite nonplussed his teacher. He 
cannot, however, have been a great mathematician during his youth in Florence, for in a note-book of 
which the date must be 1483-1500, there are memoranda such as these: " Let the arithmetic master 
show you how to turn a triangle into a square," or " Learn from Magister Luca the multiplication of 
roots."' It is probable that scant attention was paid to the sciences at Vinci; and the boy's first 
teachers were his father and grandfather. 




VINCI (after Miiller-Walde) 



EARLY YEARS 




Pholo Lrogi. 
FLORENCE IN LEONARDO'S TIME; THE PIAZZA IMCLLA SIGNOKIA AND PLAZZA Dl S. FIRENZE. 

From an old painting in San I\Iarco. The c<:>rner liouse in the background was probabU- Ser Pit^ru's iioiisc. In the square the lire is liijlited 

for the burning of SavonaroLa, 1498. 



From the year 1469, however, a new hfe began for Leonardo. We know from taxation returns 
that at that time, or a Httle earlier, Ser Piero no longer lived at \'inci. He had then moved for ')-ood 
into the Tuscan capital, where his fame as a notary was growing, and where he certainly made a good 
income. He lived just behind the Signoria in the Piazza di S. Firenze, in a house that stood where 
the Palazzo Gondi now stands, which must have been pulled down about twenty years later, when 
Giuliano da Sangallo began the erection of the palace. 

That Ser Piero was highly esteemed in his profession is vouched for by the fact that the name of 
no Florentine notary appears so often at that time at the foot of contracts and public documents. 
Now we find him as procurator to the cloister of S. Annunziata, now as hnancial manager for the 
monks of S. Donato, later also as notary to the Signoria and legal assistant to the house of Medici 
itself. It cannot be denied that the bundles of old papers in the archives have more to relate about 
Ser Piero than about his son Leonardo. 

Ser Piero was obviously a man of strength and spirit. He was married four times. At the age of 
forty-five, when his young, second wife died, he took for his third wife a certain Margharita, who 
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brought him a dowry of 365 florins, 
and bore him the first, longed for 
legitimate children, Antonio and 
Giuliano. At about this time Leo- 
nardo seems to have left his home. 
Ser Piero, however, outlived his 
third wife, who died after presenting 
him with four sons and a daughter. 
For some years the prosperous notary 
seems to have submitted to the con- 
ditions of widowerhood ; but in his 
sixtieth year he adventured matri- 
mony for the fourth time with una- 
bated courage, and took to wife 
Lucrezia di Cortegiani, by whom he 
had six children. This Bluebeard of 
a notary, as a French writer calls 
him," was certainly not lacking in 
vitality. Ser Piero had sprung from 
a vigorous stock, and Leonardo was 
the child of his youth and passion."* 

Leonardo's biographers tell of 
his marvellous and manifold gifts. 
"Wonderful, in truth, and divine was 
Leonardo, Ser Piero's son," begins 
Vasari. f " His person Was endowed 
with a 'beauty that cannot be too 
highly extolled, and in everything 
that he did he exhibited the most per- 
fect grace ; so great was his ability that 
however difficult the problem to which 
he turned his mind, he solved it easily; 
and his courage and boldness were 
exceptional and sublime." ff (Spirito 
clcvatissinio e pieno di Icggiadria.) He 
possessed an innate intelligence and charm that captivated every one quite spontaneously. He was 
musical, played on the lyre and sang to it diviiiamcntc improvised songs of his own. The only thing for 
which Vasari reproaches him is his inconstancy. " He might have carried his learning and knowledge 
far, if he had not begun so much that he afterwards abandoned." But through all this " he never left 
off drawing and modelling, as these appealed especially to his fancy (cose che gli andavano a fantasia piu 
d'alciiJi altra)." Even if Vasari appears to infer the talents of the youth from the whole life-work of 
the famous genius, it is quite conceivable that Ser Piero's son was early a phenomenon in Florence, 
a cit)' in which intellect, art and elegance abounded. The description that Vasari gives of his 
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personality and manners is nothing- 
short of dazzhng. The reader in- 
voluntarily asks where truth ends 
and where exaggeration begins; yet 
the opinions of contemporaries and 
associates agree in corroborating 
the report of the marvellous scope 
of his abilities and the bevvitchine 
power of his person. 

^ He mastered all arts : painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music, 
poetry. He cultivated all sciences : 
mathematics, perspective, anatomy, 
physics, mechanics, geology,botany, 
biology, astronomy. He was a mili- 
tary, hydraulic and mechanical en- 
gineer, land-surveyor, cartographer 
and strategist; yet this seeker after 
knowledge was no dusty book- worm, 
no musty alchemist. ^ He was a 
young gentleman who walked the 
streets of Florence, a supple cour- 
tier of Sforza, and a self-reliant 
master of his art in the service of 
King Francis. The description 
that Vasari gives of him as a 
young man is fascinating; it is the 
young Leonardo who lives in the 
traditions of Florence. Handsome, 
strong, supple, an adept in the art 
of conversation, full of wit and 
satire, but also of good-natured 
merriment and grotesque jesting. 
A sportsman, a horse-breaker, 
quick and active in his whole 
manner, and with beautiful, strong, artist's hands, that could sweep the strings of his silver lyre, or 
bend a horse-shoe straigjit. { In manner he was grand, extravagant, amiable towards mankind, and 
gentle towards animals. The story of the birds he bought in order to set free, is well known. His 
behaviour was that of a dandy who apparently had little to do ; he dressed well, had horses in his 
stable, and servants to wait upon him. A circle of friends appears to have surrounded him. 
" Charm " is the word that drops incessantly from the pen of his biographer. But how many were 
there in light-hearted Florence who ever dreamt of what there was in this young man, who, behind 
the easy bearmg of a man of the world, concealed a superhuman passion, a \'eritable hungering for 
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the comprehension of the innermost connection of things? His contemporaries caught glimpses of 
his genius, and were aghast at what he l^new; but to them he was ever the incomprehensible Jack-of- 
all-trades, with his inconstant, roving disposition, and his perpetual activity. For centuries the five 
thousand folio pages of his writings have remained a sealed book. It is our own age that has first 
begun to comprehend the dimensions of this searcher's mind. 

Leonardo's desire for understandmg was boundless, his eye ever watchful, his synthetic faculty in 
ceaseless activity. In his note-books he collected particulars concerning the flight of birds, the flowing 
of water, the budding and branching of trees, people's gestures and the play of their features. He 
had eyes for the rib in a leaf and the vein in a stone, he studied the character of his fellow-men, 
their walk, their disposition, their moral and intellectual failings, their noses and chins. He measured 
the human body in every direction, and dissected it to its most delicate fibre ; and he did the same 
with the body of the horse. With no other guide than experience and his divine synthetic faculty, he 
made clear to himself how the earth moved round the sun, how man's blood circulated, and how the 
earth's crust had been formed through remote ages ; that man is a vertebrate animal, that steam 
possesses motive power, that the humidity of the air can be measured, and that man should be able 
to learn to fly through the air, the supreme dream of his life ! 

All this knowledge and experience was not a disordered chaos of details without coherence or 
system. It was merely connection, resemblance or difference, that he saw everywhere. To him the 
Florentine was a specimen of mankind ; man a species of the animal kingdom, the animal kingdom a 
result of vegetable and terrestrial life, the earth a star in the solar system. The sun, the source of 
light and heat, he worshipped as the great, divine life-giver. Behind this visible world he conceived 
an inner, logical connection, a web of laws and forces, into which his apprehension was ever seeking to 
penetrate — the never broken chain of causality, the inviolability of Nature's laws, the imperishability 
of matter and force, the relativity of truths, the oneness and eternity of truth. 

I Before Bacon and Newton, Leonardo laid the foundation of a view of life built upon experience^ 
spcrientia, coniniune madrc di iuttc Ic scicntie c arti."' As the first modern philosopher, he saw and 
worshipped the miracle, not outside but within the order of nature : " inirabilc, o stnpcnda neciessitd! 
Thou who with thy laws dost produce every effect from its cause, always by the shortest road ! It is 
here that we must look for the true miracle ! "" 
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ER PIERO, the wise notary, was not mistaken in his son's ruling talent when 
he one day gathered together his studies, and went with them to Andrea del 
Verrocchio, ch'cra violto aiiiico siio, begging him to give his opinion as to the boy's 
ability. How well suited to Leonardo was this father, who willingly and with 
understanding was the first to guide him into the path that was to lead him to the 
pinnacle of fame, just as it suited Michelangelo's case to have a bigoted father and 
a couple of narrow-minded uncles to contend with, before he could enter upon the 
path of art. The harmony in the life of the one and the discord in that of the other, are only reflec- 
tions of the peculiarities of their minds; yet who can say in which soul the hardest battles were fought, 
in that of " the spoilt child of fortune " Leonardo, or that of " the melancholic " Michelangelo ? 

It has been said of Verrocchio, stnpui Andrea ncl vcdcr il grandissimo principio di Leonardo. This 
feeling of astonishment and mystery at the perfection of the youth finds expression in all contem- 
poraneous accounts of Leonardo and his genius, and continually suggested to Vasari's pen, when 
speaking of il divino e celeste Vinci, the strongest superlatives of which the language was capable. 
It is as though triumph were always assured to him who bore that victorious name. 

Of all the good fortune that attended him through life, none can be compared with that which 
decreed that Verrocchio should be his father's friend, and that he himself should be apprenticed to 
this artist. It will be one of the aims of the present writer to prove this from a consideration of 
Verrocchio's art, and to show how much Leonardo owed to his congenial teacher. 

We find no reliable statement as to when Leonardo entered Verrocchio's studio. It was probably 
shortly after Ser Piero moved to Florence, in 1469 at the latest, when Leonardo was in his seven- 
teenth year.'" In 1472 he was considered to be a consummate master of his art, as at that time 
he was in the Company of Painters, and is mentioned in the Company's " red book." His name 
is there recorded for neglecting to pay his member's subscription, and for not having bought his 
candles for S. Luke's Day.'^ I Leonardo seems never to have been a good manager; he is represented 
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rather as having been a lavish and generous spender of money, and 
probabl}-, just at the time when the subscription was due, had an 
empty purse, f About candles for saints' days he can never have 
been very careful. The next thing that we find about Leonardo 
is that notwithstandmg his being a master of his art, he was still 
in \'errocchio's studio, and in fact living with the master. This 
information has been obtained from an infamous anonymous accu- 
sation of which Verrocchio and his pupil were the victims, and 
to which we shall return later.'-* It is not surprising that A'er- 
rocchio, who at that time had plenty to do, willingly kept his pupil 
to assist him in his studio, and Leonardo, on his side, must ha\-e 
been warml}' attached to his master. As Ser Piero had recently 
married for the third time, and there arrived, shortly after, the 
longed-for legitimate heir, it may be that Leonardo, who had now 
completed his twenty-fourth year, preferred to leave his home and 
take up his abode with his teacher, who was unmarried, and only 
sixteen years older than his pupil. The remaining reliable facts 
that can be extracted from documents and biographies concerning 
Leonardo's residence in Florence, are exceedingly scanty. Vasari's account of events and works is 
wholly anecdotal and not a little confused ; he assigns an evidently incorrect date for Leonardo's 
departure for IMilan, confounds the artist's first residence in Florence with a later visit, and gives 
on the whole few, if any, reliable chronological data. Nor is it easier to find out anything from 
Borghini's brief biographv in // Riposo.'' Finally, there is the short anonymous biography in the 
Mai^Uabccclii manuscript which formed one of Vasari's sources."" The writer states, inter alia, that 
Lorenzo de' Medici interested himself m the artistic trainmg of the young Leonardo, and gave him the 
opportunity of working from the antiques in the IMedici garden near the Piazza S. Marco, where 
subsequently Michelangelo was a frequent \isitor. It is also this biographer who first relates that 
Lorenzo sent Leonardo, at the age of thirty,'' in the year 1482 therefore, to the Duke of Milan with a 
sih'er lyre that the artist himself had made. There is no information as to any other connection 
between Leonardo and Lorenzo " il Magnifico "; it would seem rather as if Leonardo, for some reason 
or other, was not sufficiently appreciated by the great art-patron of Florence, and perhaps this was 
one of the reasons for his lea\-ing the town of his birth at the age of thirty, and repairing to Milan. 

The few data Vv'e find in the documents concerning Leonardo before this journey, are soon 
enumerated. 

(i) A drawing of the 5th August, 1473, to which we shall return later, shows him to have been in 
the valley of the Arno. 

(3) Another drawing about the end of 1478, which will also be discussed in detail in these pages, 
indicates a certain connection with Pistoia, and mentions two Madonnas that Leonardo had begun. 

(3) A contract, loth January, 147S, treats of an order for the Signoria Palace. 

(4) A drawing, 2gth December, 1479, of the hanged conspirator Bernardo Bandino, shows that 
Leonardo was in Florence at that time, and probably also during the Pazzi conspiracy the previous year. 

(5) Several entries in a journal dated 1480 and 1481, from a monastery outside Florence, relating 
to a picture that was ordered from Leonardo for the monastery church. 
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(6) One of these entries shows 
that in 1481 he had a house of his 
own in Florence. 

Vasari relates, in contradiction 
to the Aiifliiiiiio who was liis prin- 
cipal source, that in 1494 (in his 
forty-second year) Leonardo was 
sent with .i^reat honour to plav upon 
the silver lyre that he had made 
himself, and that in this musical 
contest he surpassed all the musi- 
cians who had come together. As 
reasons for the journey and the 
contest, Vasari mentions Gian (Gio- 
vanni) Galeazzo's death, and the 
election of Ludovico Moro to the 
ducal throne. This account has 
simply to be rejected as a mistake 
or a confusion, as there is docu- 
mentary evidence of Leonardo's 
haA'ing been in Milan from 1487.'^ 
Vasari further writes : " After 
Verrocchio's departure for Venice 
(1484), Giovanni Francesco Rustici, 
who had known Leonardo in Ver- 
rocchio's studio, took up his abode 
with the young master, who had a 
great liking for him." According 
to this, Leonardo would still have 
been in Florence in 1484, and ■. 
Richter and Alorelli accordingly 
date his Milan journey as 1485.'^ At 
the time of Verrocchio's departure, 
however, as Miintz has remarked, 
the said Rustici, who was born in 
1474, was only ten years of age, so 

it could not at any rate have been before going to Milan that Leonardo lived with the young sculptor. 
It was more likely twenty years later, when, in 1504, Leonardo returned to Florence ; for then he is 
said to have been present at the casting of Rustici's three figures for the grouping of "John the Baptist 
Preaching," over the north doorway of the Baptistery."" 

The period from 1482 to i486 is a blank in Leonardo's biography, as there are no records of his 
doings ; but from the latter date there is documentary evidence of his being in Milan in 1487, 1490, 
1491, 1492, and lastly in 1499, when Gascon archers, during the siege of Ludovico Moro's cit}', destroyed 
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Leonardo's model for the Sforza statue. But when did Leonardo go to Milan ? There is one thino- 
to go upon in a statement about the Sforza statue by the same man who has recorded the destruction 
of the model, namely, the humanist, Sabba Castiglione.'' He says that Leonardo had worked uninter- 
ruptedly for sixteen years at the model which the French destroyed in 1499. At that time Castiglione 
himself was twenty years of age and studied at the university of the adjacent town of Pavia. As he 
subsequently, moreover, became an earnest student of the artistic and historic monuments of Milan, no 
little importance must be attached to his words. According to this evidence, Leonardo must have 
begun the Sforza statue as early as 1483, and consequently was at that time in Milan. He must 
probably have begun the work the year before, or at least have been turning over in his mind the idea 
for it, as an epigram has been preserved, that was intended for the pedestal of the Sforza statue, 
composed by II Moro's court poet, Francesco Arrigoni. This epigram the poet fortunately dated 
when he sent it to his royal master, the 25th February, 1482 ; so even at that time, Leonardo must 
have been in Milan. 

This agrees well with the little that we know of him from Florence. From the loth January, 1478, 
to the 25th September, 1481, in contracts and payments for pictures, we have a check upon Leonardo's 
probably uninterrupted residence in Florence. From 1481 his name disappears entirely from the 
documents. We hear nothing about any balance paid him for the above-mentioned pictures, and it 
is not until the next century that his name suddenly reappears in P'lorence. In 1501 he executed 
the famous cartoon for the picture of the Madonna with S. Anne, intended for the church of the 
Annunziata. At about the same time he must have begun the portrait of Monna Lisa. 

It is not our intention, however, to follow the artist as far as this. Our investigation ends with 
Leonardo's departure for Milan, and judging from all the evidence, this took place at the close of 1481. 
With the journey to Milan, the first great period of Leonardo's life terminated — the Florentine 
period, the period of his youth and greatest development, at any rate as painter. With his sojourn in 
Milan begins a new section relating to Leonardo the sculptor, the architect, the engineer, and still 
more the man of science. Here too begin his labours as a teacher of painting. 

There is no part of Leonardo's manuscripts to which an earlier date can be assigned for their 
commencement than 1483 (the Codex Atlanticus in Milan) ; so his literary labours lie quite outside 
our field of observation in this work. The author's task is exclusively to follow Leonardo's youthful 
development as a painter and draughtsman, to examine into his relations with Verrocchio and his 
studio, to sift the works that are attributed to Leonardo during his Florentine period, and above all 
to follow the growth of the ideas and the development of the motives in his genuine works. Few 
though these may be, the material for our investigation is abundant enough. Scarcely any period of 
Leonardo's life is so full of growing power, so abounding in ingenious artistic thoughts, as these three 
years of his youth in Florence, when, wholly a painter, all his greatest works as an artist were forming 
in his mind. 
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The painter strives to emulate Nature. 
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OTHIXG better gauges Leonardo's greatness and the impression created bv his 
personality, than the fact that his fame as a painter rests upon four or five 
unfinished or half-ruined paintings. This man, who "began much and completed 
little" was in manv respects a favourite of fortune; but his works have been 
pursued, checked, destroyed, annihilated, by chance and an evil fate. His fame as 
an artist nevertheless attained the level of Michelangelo and Raphael, both of 
whom bequeathed a colossal life-work to the world. Nor, most wonderful of all, 
has time caused any diminution in his fame. It has survived the changing fashions and tastes of four 
centuries. The name Leonardo has never been forgotten, never slighted. Always surrounded by an 
atmosphere of reverence, it has never shone so brightly as now; for we must remember that his writings 
and the thoughts hidden in them, were not known to his contemporaries, nor yet, with the exception 
of a few fragments, to those who came after him. It was reserved for the nineteenth century to see 
them published. Leonardo's personality had such an influence upon his age that it became a myth 
and a romance for after ages. 

There is not much left of Leonardo's artistic work, if only his paintings are taken into account. 
We seek in vain for his youthful productions, of which we read in the accounts of the artist's 
biographers, Vasari and the Florentine Anonimo. The shield or round wooden disc with the 
chimera, of which Vasari tells in his racy, anecdotal manner, is to us no more than a legend. If the 
picture really came into the possession of Ludovico Moro, as \'asari assures us it did, it has since, at 
any rate, totally disappeared.''^ 

Nor can we now form any certain opinion as to the testa di Mcf^cra con niirabili c vara agruppamciiti 
di serpi, which the Aiioniiiio'-' and \'asari saw in the collection of Duke Cosimo de' Medici, and which 
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is also mentioned in the inventory 
of the Medicis.'^ The Head of 
Medusa in the Uffizi is evidently a 
late work, which, under the guidance 
of Vasari's anecdote about the 
shield, and the account of the 
Gorgon, has been painted for the 
purpose of fraudulently taking the 
place of the lost original. Miindler 
tht)ught that Leonardo's Milanese 
biographer, the painter Lomazzo, 
might be the author of the counter- 
feit; but the coarse drawing of the 
face, combined with the minuteness 
of detail in the snakes' skin, would 
rather indicate a late, northern 

(Flemish?) imitation. It is tmie that the directors of the Uffizi Ciallery struck out Leonardo's name from 
this forgery, which, although no longer capable of deceiving a skilled observer, still usurps the admiration 
of the great gallery-visiting public, which innocently takes it to be a work of Leonardo da Vinci. The 

picture is reproduced here, so that the reader may assure himself with his own eyes of its spunousness. 
Attention is involuntarily drawn to the fact that it was this kind of " strange and most marvellous 

thing " that, according to \^asari, occupied the imagination of the young Leonardo. It is startling to 

find the future great empiricist beginning his artistic career by representing chimerical beings ; but an 

inclination towards the fantastic and m)'stical is often dimly seen through Leonardo's art. He was 

attracted not only by the beautiful and the perfect but also by 

the strange, the bestial, the horrible, and CA'en the misshapen. 

Vasari indeed relates how he would follow in the street 

persons of a strange, confused or ludicrous appearance, and 

so impress their features upon his memory, that he could 

draw them at home as exactly as if they were sitting to him. 

The few genuine caricatures from Leonardo's hand'^ (and 

some of the counterfeit [)roductions which may have been 

copied from genuine drawings that have disappeared) give 

evidence of this sense of the weirdly grotesque, and also ot 

a bitter knowledge of mankind. Vasan's anecdote, however, 

of the manner in which the picture of the monster on the 

shield originated, is interesting from the fact that behind 

the subsequent mythical development and romancism of the 

author, the story actually contains a certain characterisation 

of the nature of Leonardo's imagination. This young man 

who, after maldng up his mind to paint the unnatural and 

fantastic, first selects from nature all kinds of slimy ver- 
min and creeping tilings wliich instinctive!}' arouse fear 
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and disgust in men, and then shuts himself up with Hzards 
and snalves, spiders and bats, of which he continues to malie 
studies until the atmosphere of the room is unbearable for 
human beings — this is Leonardo. Of this young man Vasari 
writes that he never tired of drawing from nature, and that 
he made clay models which he draped with tine Imen dipped 
m plaster, and then patiently, with a fine brush, made exceed- 
ingly subtle studies of drapery " that were a miracle ! " The 
same scientific thoroughness, the same faithfulness to nature 
are to be found m his art, no matter if he drew a skirt or 
a dragon, a flower or Medusa's snake-locks. A note in his 
"Treatise on Painting" (about 1492) gives an insight into 
Leonardo's artistic imagination and its close relation to 
reality. He there gives advice and rules as to "What you 
ought to do to make an imaginary animal natural. You 
know," he says, "that you cannot imagine any animal that 
has not its limbs from somewhere or other ; each limb must [ 
recall something in some other animal. If you want to make 
a chimerical animal to look natural, let us say a dragon, then 
take for its head the head of a sheep-dog or a sleuth-hound, 
for its eyes cats' eyes, for its ears hedgehogs' ears, take the greyhound's snout, the lion's eye- 
brows, the temples of an old cock, and the nape of a turtle's neck."=° Llehmd the fantastic descrip- 
tion may be suspected an impression of Chinese dragons, which the artist had evidenth- seen ; but 
so entirely did he make these foreign representations his own, that every detail of the monster was 
clear to his mind, and lived in his imagination. We shall see later, too, how organically he was 
able to form these chimerical representations, and what life he gave to them in the sketches for 
fighting dragons. 

It is not onl}^ the cleverness and calculation in this kind of art that arouses admiration, it is the 
conformity to law with which his fancy acts. In an artist such as Hieron\-mus Bosch, ^'" for instance, 
the imagination wanders in a delirium of incoherent absurdities, and his chimerical representations 
have therefore the effect of a nightmare. Leonardo's chimeras are just as coherent and organic, 
and therefore just as probable, as his figures from real life; for his imagination ne\-er wanders about 
aimlessly, and, no matter to what height it rises, is always anchored to realities. 

Vasari states thatLeonardoinhisyouth modelled " in clay some heads of children and laughing women, 
which bore the stamp of the master-hand." None of these models by Leonardo is now in existence. 
We are obliged to have recourse to drawings and analogies from the productions of Desiderio and 
Verrocchio in order to obtain some idea of their smiling grace (pp. 55 — 58). For a time it was 
believed that a possible work of Leonardo had been found in the famous wax bust of a Aoung, graceful 
woman in the Museum at Lille, but the idea has now been wholl\- rejected."' Concerning Dr. Bode's 
attempt to reconstruct the sculptor Leonardo from three or four slightly-treated bronze-reliefs b}' very 
different and inferior artists, there will be an opportunity of speaking in another connection (in Part 11).'^ 
The cabinet pictures that Vasari mentions, and which might be supposed to belong to the time 
of Leonardo's youth in Plorence, ha\e also disappeared. A Madonna, with flowers in a bottle of 
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water beside her, which Pope Clement VII 
is said to have owned, may have been a 
youthful production ; but we shall sub- 
sequently see what a complete misap- 
prehension there is in the wish to identify 
the lost Madonna with a picture in 
Munich^" that has been rediscovered in 
our own day. On the other hand a draw- 
ing in black chalk at Windsor, of Neptune 
driving his sea-horses, seems to be one of 
the studies for the Neptune composition 
which Vasari tells us Leonardo drew for 
his friend Antonio Segni in Florence. 
" You saw the rough sea and Neptune's 
chariot drawn by sea-horses and accom- 
panied by monsters, dolphins, south winds 
and some beautiful heads of sea-gods."-'" 
Even from the greatly reduced produc- 
tion at the head of this chapter, an im- 
pression may be obtained of the ardour 
of the hand that held the chalk. The 
horses are snorting, neighing and lash- 
ing the waves with their fishes' tails; the 
composition is as rhythmically and amply 
decorative as a Rubens. Vasari also 
mentions several portrait drawings, drawn 
with iiiatita iicra, among them being a 
splendid head of an old man, in which the 
features were those of Amerigo de' Ves- 
""' pucci ; but this it is no longer possible 

As to whether the intensely characterised, not to 
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to identify with an\' genuine Leonardo-drawing, 
say caricatured, profile of a brutally coarsf, plebeian physiognomy in the Christ Church Collection at 
Oxford is identical with the drawing of the gips)- chieftain, Scaramuccia, which Vasari saw in the 
house of a canon at Arezzo, I will not venture to give an opinion ; but in any case the sheet is a true 
and powerful example of Leonardo's extreme realism. Whether the angel with the foreshortened 
arm, of which Vasari speaks as one of the pearls in Duke Cosimo's collection, is to be identified with 
the mystical John the l^aptist in the Louvre (shown on. p. 57), as some persons think, is more than 
doubtful.'' The beautiful silver-point drawing of a nude John the Baptist (shown on p. 35), hardly 
agrees with \'asari's remark ; but it is certainly an early drawing, probably from about 1476. -'■* 

These early works seem to be irretrievably lost, and we find no material among the drawings from 
which mentally to reconstruct them. The greatest loss, howe^'er, among Leonardo's vanished youthful 
productions seems to be that of the cartoon of the " Fall," which, according to Vasari, the artist 
executed for a piece of Flemish tapestry in gold and silk, intended for the King of Portugal. The 
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biographer saw it in "the happy house of the glorious Octaviano de' Medici," and he adds that it 
was a present from Leonardo's uncle. It appears, from the description, that our first parents were 
represented " in the earthly paradise at the moment of sinning." With the knowledge we have of 
Leonardo's psychological feeling and ability to render physiognomical expression, we can believe that 
the subject was a highly promising one. The picture would most certainly not be a mere traditional 
representation of the mechanical offering of the apple. What a seductive play of purity and desire, 
of pleasure in the sin and sense of guilt, can we imagine in glance and smile and the first conscious 
contact of the beautiful bodies ! Vasari further relates that the cartoon was executed in water-colour 
en grisaille (with sepia and white lead) ; but in spite of its lack of colour, the representation of the 
luxuriance of the garden of Eden draws forth his loudest expressions of praise. He speaks of a 
meadow with innumerable plants and animals so painted that " there is no divine genius in the world 
that can compare with Leonardo in carefulness and naturalness, or produce so striking a likeness to 
nature." A fig-tree, in particular, has impressed him with the exceedingly admirable correctness and 
exactitude with which its leaves were drawn and its branches distributed; and concerning the curves 
in the fan-shaped leaves of a palm, he says that they " were executed with great and wonderful artistic 
feeling such as only Leonardo is capable of." We must thus imagine a landscape executed with an 
intimacy and minute attention to detail based upon profound study of nature; and it is not improbable 
that the landscape in the cartoon bore traces of the influence of the works of great Flemish painters, 
which, at that time, were eagerly sought after by Florentine lovers of art.'- 

Vasari expressly mentions that the tapestry was not executed, so there can be little hope of finding 
Leonardo's composition in any textile production. This is the more regrettable from the fact that up 
to the present no figure-studies among the master's drawings have been found that can with any 
show of probability have been prepared for this work. It is probable, on the other hand, that we may 
form some idea of the details of the scenery from the numerous faithful and minutely-executed pen- 
studies of plants and trees that are found among Leonardo's drawings ; and on reading Vasari's 
description of the landscape we involuntarily think of the straight palm-tree and bushy oak in the 
middle distance of the half-finished picture of the Adoration of the Magi in the Uffizi, which also 
dates from the time of Leonardo's youth. Borghini, it is true, says expressly that the cartoon of 
Adam and Eve " was among the first things that Leonardo did; '''" but as he added this scrap of informa- 
tion of his own accord to his history, which in other respects he copied from Vasari, little reliance can 
be placed upon it. The cartoon cannot on that account be assigned to the time of Leonardo's earliest 
youth. If the fact be true that it was ordered for the King of Portugal, it may certainly also be taken 
for granted that the order would be placed with a finished artist, who had already proved his capacity 
rather than with a beginner.'' It is important to remember this, because the cartoon of the Fall seems 
to have been one of the most considerable of Leonardo's youthful productions, and also because it will 
naturall)' be dated during the fruitful years of his life that precede his departure for Milan in 1481, the 
year m which the Adoration of the Magi was created and, as we shall see, when other great picture- 
visions were growing in his imagination. 
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REAT EFFORTS have been made to fill with new attributions the empty 
places left by the lost productions of Leonardo's youth. One work after another, 
both in painting and sculpture, has been drawn forth from collections and stores, 
and "assigned" to the young Leonardo. His master Verrocchio, whom Vasari has 
treated so cavalierly by persistently praising the pupil at the expense of his teacher, 
has had now one, now another of his works wrested from him, German art-historians 
thinking fit to rename them "young Leonardos." These German art-historians, 
it is true, have developed a remarkable zeal in replacing what has been lost. The diligent old 
"orifex" and bronze-caster, to which level Vasari is inclined to reduce him, has suddenly become a 
central and much contested figure in Florentine art-history, not only as sculptor, but still more as 
painter. Dr. Bode, the director of the Berlin Museum, who is unsurpassed in tracking new "acquisitions " 
in private collections and the shops of art-dealers, seems to have made it one of the principal aims of 
his life to add to the number of Verrocchio's few acknowledged productions. ^^ The old "orifex" has 
at last, towards the close of the nineteenth century, reached the Parnassus to which Vasari never 
imagined he would attain, and reached it moreover with greatly increased baggage. Whether he 
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himself would acknowledge the swollen production with which 
Dr. Bode and other art-historians have furnished him is another 
matter. Personally I fail to find it much more than a collection 
of school and studio pictures, imitations, copies, or forgeries. Thev 
may to a certain extent serve to supplement the conception of the 
sphere of ideas within which the art of Verrocchio's bottcga moved; 
but as evidence of Andrea's own hand, they rather detract from than 
add to his honour. On the other hand, fresh wrong has been done, 
as has been said, to Verrocchio, real work of his having in recent 
times been taken from him and given to "the young Leonardo." 
On the whole, in art-histor}' it has been a misfortune to Verrocchio 
to have had so talented a pupil. Vasari's biography and all sub- 
sequent art-writmg about the master have been filled with gossip 
concerning the teacher's dependence on, and inferiority to, his pupil. 
Hear how \'asari begins his biography of Andrea del Verrocchio. 
" Manv there are who learn an art by virtue of their diligence, and 
who would surpass all others if their diligence were supported by 
nature, sothat natural gifts might becoupledwith acquired practice." 

If their art is kept alive by incessant study of nature, he goes on to say, such people may accom- 
plish incredible things ; but if they leave their work for 

only three da)'s and get out of practice, it is all up with 

them. " Such men," continues the biographer, " always 

acquire an angular style, devoid of all grace, on account 

of the great exertions they have to go through in defying 

nature. It ought not therefore to be considered remark- 
able that Andrea del Verrocchio, who reached the highest 

stage among sculptors more b}' reason of his industry 

than of his talent, and who had tlioroughly mastered the 

technique of his art, was considered to be angular and 

hard in his works. These (jualities his works have always 

had, even though they may be a wonderful sight to all 

who know them." Ouite unnecessarily the biographer 

repeats himself in the next passage of the biography with 

still harder and more sweeping terms about this slave to 

work', wlio won a name for himself in art by his toil and 

b\' being the teacher of a gifted pupil. Vasari betrays the 

bad foundation for tliis summary judgment in speakiiig 

ot the dillerent works of X'errocchio, to all of which he is 

compelled to _\'ield full recognition and e\'en admiration. 

In the matter of a few examples of Verrocchio's art, 

which chanced to be m his own possession, he sa^'s, with- 
out more ado, that "Leonardo da Vinci always imitated 

these delicate drawings of hi^hh- expressive female heads \-krkocchio's studio : vir^n .-uui chud. 

l!;ir,:4elli.i, I' lijrence. 
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with their elegantly dressed hair, 
because of their beauty." Nothing, , : 
of course, is more natural than that a 
gifted teacher should be thrown into 
the shade by a still more gifted pupil ; 
but the fact that Perugino stood in 
the relation of teacher to Raphael 
and that Ghirlandaio's studio 
counted Michelangelo among its 
pupils, has not impaired the fame of 
those artists. It almost seems as if 
Vasari had become the spokesman 
of a special prejudice which must 
have spread in Florence itself against 
Verrocchio and his art. The repeated 
anonymous accusations brought 
agamst him show that while living 
he had personal enemies ; and the 
fact that he moved over to Venice 
towards the close of his life would 
scarcely add to his renown in his 
birthplace. The chief reason, how- 
ever, for the refusal to acknowledge 
Verrocchio's art is that he had a •' 
direct continuer in his pupil Leo- 
nardo. The fact that Leonardo 
owes Verrocchio so very much, and 
was so like him in many respects, is 
what has mjured the master. The 
romantic idea of absolute independ- 
ence of surroundings and transmis- 
sion by reason of simple genius, has 
been a hindrance in the way of seeing 
the true connection between master 
and apprentice ; and, by virtue of a 
superficial hero-worship, the relation 
between the two men is turned upside 
down, the master becoming appren- < 
tice and the apprentice master. The 
characterisation of Verrocchio gi\'en 
by a French historian, Eugene Muntz, in his large work on Leonarck^ is reliable in so far as it is almost 
paradigmatic of the current, superficial, and contradictory views of the connection between them.''^ 
Muntz begins by presupposing an extremely slow developuient for Verrocchio. For a long time, he says. 
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Verrocchio was exclusively occupied 
with goldsmith's work, and with 
works of an inferior class; and it was 
only towards the end of his life that 
he succeeded in developing his taste 
for "the great art of statuary." Ver- 
rocchio's slow and gradual emancipa- 
tion into a real artist must have been 
due to the influence of Leonardo, a 
pupil sixteen or seventeen years his 
junior! It is, however, an incontro- 
vertible fact that all his principal 
dated works, with the exception of 
the Colleoni, were begun before he 
was forty, at a time when Leonardo 
was still a youth of about twenty, 
just admitted into the Company of 
Painters. " But Verrocchio," con- 
tinues Leonardo's French biographer 
dogmatically, "was a seeker and not 
a finder, essentially of an incomplete 
nature, but of a particularly sugges- 
tive mind, one who sowed more than 
he reaped, and trained more pupils 
than he produced masterpieces." The 
author admits that "the revolution 
that Verrocchio, ivitli Leonardo's 
assistance, aspired to bring about, was 
pregnant with consequences. Its 
purpose was nothing less than to 
restore the picturesque element, a 
pliable, undulating life, in the place 
of the purely plastic, instead of 
decorative formulje which were often 
fairly easy to manage, and upon 
which his predecessors rested." M. Mtintz is not far wrong in this, or rather he is circling round the 
truth ; for, as if he were afraid that so much praise would weight Verrocchio's scale too heavily, and 
send Leonardo's up into the air, he suddenly turns against Verrocchio with preconceived ill-will : 
" The whole outline of his figures is with difficulty detached from their background. [Is it the Thomas 
group that detaches itself so badly from its niche, or Colleoni who stands out indistinctly against the 
sky ?] Above all he does not understand the art of marrying \maricr'] a statue or a relief to the 
architecture that is to frame it. This is abundantly shown in his Boy with the Dolphin, with its 
stilted, improbable, although pretty position." In order to appreciate a criticism such as this, we 
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must remember that the Boy with the 
Dolphin was never thought of in con- 
nection with the architecture that now 
surrounds it in the cortile of the Signoria, 
but as a figure for a well or fountain in 
the Medicis' villa at Careggi, probably 
to be viewed against a background of 
sky and laurel-trees. This we know 
from an old memorandum by Verrocchio's 
brother Tommaso,-*" which the document 
searcher Muntz should be the last to 
forget. Moreover, it is sufficiently clear 
that the marble pedestal upon which the 
figure stands and the flat porphyry basin 
which receives the water are not Verroc- 
chio's work, but that of a baroque artist, 
who set up the fountain a hundred years 
later in the court-yard of the Palazzo 
Vecchio.^' That the artist, whose name 
was Tadda, has accomplished his task in a 
manner bordering on perfection, that the 
fountain as it stands is the most graceful 
in the world, and that Verrocchio's roguish 
little boy in the beautiful high light makes 
a delightful effect as he stands there 
balanced upon the point of his toe and 
fluttering his sparrows' wings, while he 
laughingly squeezes the jet of water out 
of his dolphin, none of this has the learned 
French librarian noticed ! Marier de la 
sctdphire avec I'architcctnrc. If any one 
has ever known how to do that, it must 
be Verrocchio, the great decorator who 
designed the sarcophagus of the Medici 
in San Lorenzo and carved the marble 
lavabo in the Old Sacristy (in which he anticipates the best decorative ideas of the baroque), who 
chased the silver relief of the Beheading of John the Baptist, and designed the pedestal for the statue 
of Colleoni — for only the artist who created the statue can have conceived the new, bold idea of 
the towering pedestal. Marry sculpture to architecture ! I wonder whether art-history really 
knows many such 'happy solutions of so fresh and difficult a problem as that which was set and 
solved in Verrocchio's Thomas group for Donatello's tabernacle in the Or San Michele.*" A dramatic 
group of two figures, placed in a narrow niche that had been built for a single statue ! By merely 
raising the figure of Christ upon a low step inside the niche, the artist has given it superiority and 




VERROCCHIO: The Doubting Thomas. 
:roup in Donatello's m.irble niche in the Or San Michele, Florence. 
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a central position, which invests Our Lord with a gleam of supernatural sublimity, a touch of reve- 
lation. By a clever, and bold utilisation of a projecting cornice, the artist affords the doubting 
Thomas the necessary space for his hesitating step, a movement which gives to the group its 
extraordinary dramatic life, and imparts quite a new plastic feeling of space. Upon the whole an 
aesthetic analysis of Verrocchio's group of the risen Christ and the unbelieving Thomas is entirely 
sufficient to convince us that we have before us the work of a genius. In art-history the group marks 
a breaking away from old customs and laws, a revolution for Leonardo, indeed, to accomplish, but not 
to begin. How delicate is the play of lines between the two figures, between Him who stands firmly 
on both feet, resting in assurance, and him who steps back irresolutely, turns, and approaches again ! 
How eloquent are the motions of the hands, and how all four hands have their part to play. With a 
grand, natural, and yet solemn gesture, the risen Saviour lifts His right hand as if in testimony, while 
with the other He uncovers the prhit of the wound in His side. But as the doubting disciple moves 
his hand towards the sign, trembling and m\-oluntarily, as though drawn by a magnet, the Saviour's 
hand sinks imperceptibly into the position of blessing. The interchange of glances and meeting of 
hands that focus dramatically upon the mark of the wound, is indescribably happy in idea and wonder- 
fully thought out. No one but a highly cultured and extremely sensitive artist could have brought 
about this nervous tension, and yet with so perfect an outward command of bearing and gesture. 
Only flowing Imes, soft flexing of joints, gliding steps — marvellously differentiated human gestures, 
urbanity, elegance ! What a transformation lies between this refined, almost effeminate Florentine 
youth in the form of the doubting disciple, and S. George, the open-hearted, strong, Christian knight 
which Donatello made for another niche in the same building. 

In a purely formal sense too, the Thomas group indicates a high degree of artistic refinement. So 
involved and difficult a piece of casting can certainly never have been undertaken by any Florentine 
sculptor; even Donatello's ecjuestrian statue must have been easier. One may, indeed, with perfect 
justice consider that there are too many broken and billowy folds in the antique garments of the 
figures — too many because the abundance of the folds distracts the eye from the human interest in 
the group. But what artistic splendour there is in all this play of light and shadow, of points that 
catch bright light, and projections that throw deep shadows, and mysterious chiaroscuro. In the 
matter of form, too, what a play of parallelisms, contrasts, and radiations in the lines! The mature 
form of high renaissance begins in this work ; the pomp and sensuous love of splendour of the baroque 
are here in germ. Verrocchio's Thomas group is a tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
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The- painter must setk to he iini\"er.sa], 

LEONARDO DA \IXCI. 

NDREA never rested, but always worked at something or other, either painting or 
sculpture, and at times he left off one piece of work to change it for another," says 
Vasari concerning Verrocchio. " In his youth," he also writes, " he gave himself 
up to the sciences, particularly geometry." He was a technical expeiimenter, who, 
according to Vasari's descriptiDn, went from one occupation to another — "goldsmith, 
master in perspective, sculptor, wood-carver, painter and musician." We hear 
how he made the most varied things, from the smallest to the greatest, from 
the ornamented clasps for the vestments of the Chapter, to the great gilt ball^- composed of eight 
huge copper plates, which completed the dome of the cathedral, described as a piece of technical 
art that aroused the admiration of the whole town. We see from such of his works as have been 
preserved, and also in Vasari's life, how high was the degree of perfection to which he carried the 
arts of bronze-casting and chasing. "Andrea's fame could rise no higher in this art, and as he 
was a man who was not satisfied with being eminent only in a single line, but wished to become the 
same in others, he turned his attention to painting." We are told of excellent cartoons of a battle 
among naked men, drawn with pen, but intended to be executed as mural paintings, ^^ and of another 
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series of cartoons which the artist 
began in colours. " But whatever 
the reason may have been, they 
remained unfinished." The only 
painting now existing of those men- 
tioned by Vasari, Christ's Baptism, 
is also unfinished. The people of 
Pistoia had to wait more than six years 
for their altar-piece, although during 
all that time it "was standing almost 
finished in his studio. "■•^ Eighteen 
years passed from the day that the 
Thomas group was ordered until it 
was placed in its niche. ''^ The Forte- 
guerri statue for Pistoia Verrocchio 
seems finally to have abandoned for 
the Colleoni statue for Venice. Nei- 
ther of them was finished by Verroc- 
chio's own hand; the first was never 
completed in the way he had intended 
it to be, and death took him from the 
second."" This goldsmith, who bore 
the name of the master to whom he 
was first apprenticed, must, to judge 
from his commissions and orders, 
have enjoyed a reputation for versa- 
tility unusual even among the gifted 
artists of Florence. In addition to 
actual goldsmith's work, and working 
in bronze, we hear of an architec- 
tural competition in which he took 
part for a chapel in the cathedral 
of Orvieto (1461) ;^^ but neither this 
design nor other architectural works 
(in a stricter sense) by Andrea have 
been preserved. During the building of the dome of the cathedral in his native town, he was 
appointed judge, and to him was entrusted the crowning of Brunelleschi's great work with a large, 
richly-gilt h?Ci\, palla, that was to lift to heaven the cross containing the precious relics.-*"* When the 
Signoria was to have a costly bronze candelabra for its audience-chamber, the order was given to 
Verrocchio. =^° Vasari even mentions a journey to Rome and an order from Pope Sixtus IV for 
some apostles in silver for the papal chapel ; but the statement is not confirmed by the documents." 
The house of Medici preferred Verrocchio as an artist before any other. A list dating from 1496, 

his surviving brother, drew up after Andrea's death, mentions 
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fifteen works that Verrocchio had exe- 
cuted for the Medici family. Among 
them are his David and the Dolphin- 
boy, as also the bust of a woman in 
the Bargello.5' When the old Cosimo 
died, it was Verrocchio who received 
the commission for the stone that was 
to mark his resting-place in the family 
vault of San Lorenzo. He executed 
it with the greatest tact, in perfect 
accordance with the wise taste of the 
deceased for an unostentatious memo- 
rial, a simple polychrome marble 
mosaic in the floor of the church. For 
Cosimo's son, Piero il Gottoso, 
Verrocchio executed the fanciful and 
charming lavabo in the Old Sacristy of 
the church, a masterpiece of marble- 
work, adorned with dragons and 
dolphins, and with heads of lions and 
wolves." When Piero was dead, his sons 
Lorenzo and Giuliano commissioned 
Verrocchio to erect a monument to 
their father in the foi'm of a sarcophagus, 
where there would also be room for their 
uncle's bones. 5* Verrocchio fulfilled his 
task with great genius, in a manner 
wholly decorative, and renouncing all 
figure - ornament. His instinct as a 
painter sought out the most precious 
and richly-coloured materials — red por- 
phyry, green and white marble, bronze 
that could cling to the polished stone, 
smooth and dark and growing more 
beautiful in colour from year to year. 

The sculptor modelled and the goldsmith chased the substance with a treatment of the material such as 
never, perhaps, has been surpassed for perfection and beauty; and the architect, with intent, ingeniously 
set up the monument under an arched opening into the church, separated from the congregation by an 
open lattice-work of bronze, visible to all, and yet unobtrusively placed in the sacristy. 

Taken as a whole, the Medici sarcophagus is Verrocchio's next greatest achievement to the Colleoni, 
and an imperishable testimony to his intelligence, refined taste and the highest technical skill. 
Compared with the far richer and more prepossessing, but less characteristic marble monuments 
in S. Croce by Desiderio and Rossellino, the effect of this monument is wholly superior and virile. 




VERROCCHIO : Bron/e statue of the condottiere Culleoni. Venice. 
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Totally fresh sides of Verrocchio's talent are revealed by rem- 
nants that have been preserved of the monument to Francesca 
Tornabuoni (in the Bargello), and the composition of the monu- 
ment to Cardinal Forteguerri in the Cathedral at IMstoia.'' It is 
true that the Tornabuoni relief, with the agitated scenes around 
the death-bed of a woman dying in childbirth, is only the inferior 
craft of a pupil (P>ancesco di Simone) as far as the work in 
marble is concerned ; but the dramatic composition itself, with 
its affecting emotional character and ^■iolent movement, has been 
created by no poor a[)prentice, but by the master himself. With 
Donatello's dramatic relief in his mind, and with some recollec- 
tion m the compositi(jn of a Roman sarcophagus, ^'^ Verrocchio 
has here broken new ground. In a pathetic moment, when life 
and death are the subjects, the feelings of everyday life come 
to the front without any disguise whatever, and demand justice 
and room in art. The terra-cotta sketch, in the South Ken- 
sington IMuseum, of the original composition of the Forteguerri 
monument, shows it to be no less dramatic in its idea (as a 
vision), and no less a new creation as regards form." The whole 
picturesque conception of the sculpture without any architectural 
setting whatever, is not only novel, but also disturbingly radical. 
The F o r t e u u e r r i 



monument was the 
first of a long series of barotjue, picturestjue sepulchral 
monuments, which culminated in Bernini's huge, tlorid 
productions on the walls of S. Peter's. Of Verrocchio's 
greatest masterpiece, the Colleoni statue, we shall ha\'e 
occasion to speak in another connection. We will here 
only remind the reader that once more it is the new and 
quite unexpected of which Verrocchio's talent speaks in his 
last work, and on this occasion with such certainty and 
resounding power that there can no longer be any doubt i. 
as to his genius. Continual renewal of impulse and search 
for fresh jiaths are the fundamental features in Verroc- 
chio's artistic personalit\\ His tendenc\' to stretch his 
art technically and psycholo.^icall}- to the uttermost is 
also characteristic. To understand and interj^ret great 
contrasts must have been the higliest ambition of his artist 
nature, and the secret of his unwearied insight, bh'om the 
child's smile and the fluttering of sparrows' wings to the 
sensiti\'e expressiveness of the Thomas group, and thence 
agam to the tramp of a steed and the clank of steel jilates 
upon the thighs of a rider who does not fear to join 
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company both with death and the devil — to such length and breadth does Andrea's genius reach. 
But characteristically because the great becomes noble in his hands, it does not follow that the small is 
beneath him. His sphere of interest and his technical ambition seem to have been something like 
Leonardo's in extent. At the same time that he is working upon the Colleoni, he does not hesitate to 
set about casting guns for the Great Council at Venice.'" Me undertakes every commission ; casts a 
famous church-bell for the monks of Vallombrosa •,5' makes, for a clock on the Mercato Nuovo, 
a mechanical bronze figure of a boy, which strikes the hours \\'ith a hammer f" restores imperfect 
antiques for the Medicis f' executes the finest silver relief for the altar of S. John in the Baptistery;'''' 
takes part in judging-committees, and undertakes other public duties. When distinguished guests 
visit the town, and it is to be adorned in their honour, Verrocchio has to be consulted. At both the 

famous tournaments in 1469 and 1475, which Lorenzo and 
Giuliano de Medici held in honour of their ladies, Lucrezia 
de' Donati and Simonetta Vespucci, and which l^ulci and 
Politian have celebrated in verse, \'errocchio was master 
of the ceremonies and drew designs for the dresses and 
decorations; Politian mentions a famous helmet orna- 
mented with a silver hind, which Verrocchio made for 
Giuliano.*-' Finall)', when Milan's mighty tyrant, Galeazzo 
Sforza, with his consort Bona of Savoy and a suite of two 
thousand persons visited Florence in the spring of 1471, 
and the house of the Medicis and the entire town clothed 
themselves in their most gorgeous apparel and feasted for 
many days, then too it was Verrocchio who had charge 
of the preparations for the festivities. °^ To the very last, 
indeed, while he was engaged in casting the great Colleoni 
statue, he did not refuse smaller commissions. He designed 
a doge's tomb, and a few days before his death undertook 
to make a marble well for the King of Hungary."' With 
all this, Andrea found time to train a large number of 
journeymen and masters. Leonardo and Lorenzo di Credi 
were pupils in his studio from boyhood, and Perugino as 
a grown-up man.™ From Desiderio's studio came the 




VKRROCCHlO : Iletail .jf the Mt-Jici Sar 
S. Lorenzo, Florence. 
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sculptor Francesco di Simone, and became his dutiful assistant,*' and from Neri di Bicci's picture 
factory came the painter Botticini, who learned to be an artist.*^^ The painter who goes by the 
name of " Tommaso '"'' must also have been Verrocchio's pupil, as also another unknown artist, 
who in the meantime must be satisfied with being called Andrea's pupil (Alunno di Andrea). '° 
Vasari mentions moreover among the sculptors from Andrea's studio Nanni Grosso, and the 
Robbia- worker, Benedetto Buglioni; and Giovanni della Robbia has also evidently been Verrocchio's 
pupil.'" Even finished artists such as Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, Domenico Ghirlandaio, and their equal, 
Sandro Botticelli, did not escape coming under the influence of Andrea's superior intelligence. '= Of 
whom does this remind us — this versatility, this untiring industry and experimenting, this technical 
desire for knowledge, and ambition to master all arts and sciences, and last, but not least, this incon- 
stancy in work, which throws old ideas on one side to pursue new ones — of whom does it remind us 
but Leonardo ? Truly they were kindred natures ! In his personal life, however, Verrocchio was 
scarcely the spoilt child of fortune that Leonardo was ; Vasari must be right in saying that he was a 
" toiler." He pressed higher and higher, from task to task. His appearance does not seem to 
have been imposing ; he was square-built and plump, with short arms and broad hands that could 
wrestle with the refractory material, but with a pair of piercing, wise, keen eyes in an otherwise 
uncommunicative face. It is thus the serious young Perugino conceived him and painted him in 
the portrait in the Uffizi, which wrongly bears Credi's name as the artist (p. 43), but which, to some 
extent at any rate, agrees with the wood-engraving that Vasari gives." He was a man of science, 
experimenter and discoverer — a poiytcchnes of the Hephaistos type, Andrea, the son of the brick-maker, 
Michele di Cioni, with the surname del Verrocchio. 
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Leonardo de Vinci imprime a ses figures un tel cachet de superiorite, qu'on se sent trouble en leur presence. . . Ce sourire 
vague, enigmatique et delicieux, le regard qui proniet des voluptes inconnues et I'exprcssion riivinement ironique . . 

THp:OI'niLK GAUTIER. 

N speaking of Verrocchio's favourite type, Eugene Miintz remarks that it possesses 
a species of beauty " which is sickly and not altogether free from affectation." It is 
somewhat surprising to find that in comparing Botticelli's women with Verrocchio's, he 
speaks of the former as "charming in their naivete and tenderness, while Verrocchio's 
Florentine women are melancholy dreamers. "'+ It is difficult to imagine what the 
author means, when we remember on the one side the dream-figures of Botticelli's 
Primavera, and on the other the vigorous, happy mother in Verrocchio's Madonna 
relief in the Uffizi (p. 44), or the bust of the healthy, erect maiden in the Bargello, with the bunch of 
primroses in her hands (pp. 59, 60). But we will let that pass. Miintz, however, goes on to say: 
" Even in Verrocchio's men, his Thomas for instance, we find a melancholy, disillusioned smile, the 
Leonardesque smile." 

Un sourire attrist{f et dt^sillttsiomu', le sourire Leonardesque. What a characterisation of the smile, 
the famous, seductive, never wholly fathomed smile that lies like sun or moonbeams upon the 
Leonardesque faces. The sweet smile upon the lips of Monna Lisa, which speaks of the highest joy 
and the most secret knowledge — un sourire attrist(f et d(fsillusionn(' ! 

The Leonardesque smile ! How often has the expression lightly and thoughtlessly dropped from 
the pen of art-historians. The phrase has been worn to threads. The Leonardesque smile — the smile 
that dawns upon the Virgin's lips in the Annunciation, the smile that lights up her whole figure in the 
Adoration of the Magi, the smile that sparkles like the mystery itself in the semi-darkness of the Grotto, 
and dissolves with passing grace in the happy dreaminess of the S. Anne. How often the smile has 
been imitated, sugared over with sentimentality, salted with tears, and added, with the wormwood of 
unintentional caricature, to the pictures and drawings of pupils, followers and plagiarists ! Every- 
where in collections of drawings there are hundreds of sheets with Leonardo's name (originals or 
Braun's photographs), which try to re-awaken this mysterious smile — sheets by pupils or followers, 
who had caught something of the reflection of the master's genius — sheets by a Sodoma, a Beltraffio, 
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a Cesarc da Sesto ; also sheets that are the work of talentless imitators and toiling copiers — a Marco 
da Oggionno, a Bernardino de' Conti, a Salaino, a Gianpetrino — not to mention positively shocking 
imbecilities that deck themselves out with the name of the great Vinci.'' 

What variants of "the Leonardesque smile" collectors have amassed and artdiistorians described 
and published. The idea is now to be extended so as to apply also to pre-Leonardesque works. Eugene 
Miintz is bv no means alone in declaring this ; most art-writers of a certain wide-spread school are 
inclined to assume that an influence from Leonardo reacted upon \"errocchio's works.''' It is Leonardo's 
smile that we shall hnd playing about the boyish lips of the victorious David, illuminating the child- 
face of the Dolphin-boy, and lying half hidden in the corners of the Mother's mouth in the Madonna 
relief ; it is the smile that hovers like a presage upon the girlish face of the Bargello bust, and flits 
across the aristocratic and sceptical features of the Doubting Thomas. What consequences follow 
in the train of prejudice ! Make ro(.)m for the acceptation of the borrowed smile in one of the works, 
and the circuit is completed ; they must all smile with the borrowed smile, for their smiles have 
unmistakabl}' sprung from the same source. 

And wh}' stop at V^errocchio ? The women and children in Desiderio da Settignano's art smile 
too- -smile with a bewitching and engaging aristocratic smile, perhaps somewhat less attristc' ct dc'sil- 
hisioiiih', but suihcientlv composite to raise the question : Where does it come from ? Should we 
not ,!4et nearer to the truth by letting each artist keep his own, and at any rate content ourselves 
with assuming a transmission from the older to the younger ? It would certainly be more productive 
if we brought literature to our aid, and tried by purely historical means to explain the evolution of 
the t\pe of mind that speaks in this Florentine smile, which passes as a species of tradition from 
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artist to artist. The iiistorian of social culture, not the art-historian, must investigate this matter/' 
It is certain, however, that the explanation is to be found in a great social development, not to say 
revolution, a development from warlike roughness and civic narrow-mindedness to a high degree of 
intelligence and humanity. The increasing prosperity in Florence, the refined desire for pleasure, 
the entrance of the humanists and with them a spiritualistic platonism, the greater importance of 
women in the community, their sympathetic alliance with humanists, philosophers and artists, an 
infection from the vices as well as the virtues of refinement, in short the process of combustion in 
raw natural forces under the infiuence of civilisation — this must have created the smile. Before, there 
was only rough earnestness or noisy laughter, gentleness and innocence or brutality. Even in Donatello 
this psychological differentiation of expression begins to show itself. The ambiguous and doubtful 
gaiety that keeps one in uncertainty is already stamped upon his Cupid in the Bargello ; and among 
his busts of youths, such as the young John the Baptist, we come across a few (in the Bargello and 
the Berlin Museum) whose expression is strangely complex, somethmg between laughter and tears, 
something nervous and excited, almost hysterical. 

Donatello's pupil or successor, Desiderio da Settignano was very unlike his master. There 
certainly burned no passionate soul of fire within him; but he must have had a happy temperament. 
Indomitably gay spirits, coquettish roguishness, or inoffensive playfulness, sparkle in his artistic 
work — sparkle from the eyes and laugh from the mouths of all his young women and children. 
Girls who cannot help smiling when you look at them, roguish girls of fifteen, charming married ladies 
who are ready for any fun, nice little boys and sweet, mischievous children — these made up Desiderio's 
artistic sphere. 
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But that, which in Desiderio was superficial gaiety and roguishness, became, when transplanted 
into Verrocchio's wise, critical nature, a more complicated and differentiated mood : a joy mingled 
with sadness, with sensuous enjoyment and self-consciousness, making up one part of his rich 
temperament. The expression thereby accjuires warmth and soul, as in one who does not live wholly 
and solely for the moment, but who already has a background of dreams and memories for his moods. 
Hence this reserve in the smile, this mysterious dreaminess in the glance, this " Leonardesque " 
quality, which ought rather to be called " Verrocchicsquc," since it is first to be found, a new thing, 
in Verrocchio. 

There is fortunately, however, a long distance between Verrocchio's reflected sensitiveness, between 
this expressive mingling of spontaneity and reverie, and M. Mi'mtz's sickly and artificial Verrocchio- 
t}'pe with Ic soiinrc attnstc ct dc'stUiisionnc. Verrocchio was no decadent, nor were the creations of his 
art decadent. He was of an energetic, profound nature, a great worker, a discoverer. He belongs to 
the healthy, spontaneous period of the early Renaissance, and stands as its most central figure, the 
most intelligent and most conscious, as also the most influential artist in the Florence of his day. He 
was not the last of a dying race, but a creator, a teacher and a guide, who knew where the land of 
the future lay. He was therefore early able to point the road to his beloved pupil and great heir. 
All honour to him for that. 

Tradition cites Donatello as Verrocchio's teacher in sculpture,'^' but there is really nothing in the 
art of the two masters to corroborate the assertion, and Vasari omits to mention Verrocchio's real 
master in sculpture. When the biographer speaks of the lavabo in S. Lorenzo as the joint work of 
Donatello and Verrocchio, he is at variance with an older and very trustworthy source, Albertini's 
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Memorials ; and in the way of style there is nothing to indicate such co-operation. Outward con- 
ditions also contradict the supposition that Donatello might have been Andrea's teacher.™ When 
Verrocchio was born, Donatello was already a man of iifty, and throughout the time of Verrocchio's 
youth, from his eighth to his eighteenth year, Donatello was away from Florence residing in Northern 
Italy."" That Verrocchio, like all other contemporaries, received strong impressions from Donatello's 
works, and to some extent set himself tasks similar to those of the great Florentine master (carrying 
them out, however, in a very different manner, as his David proves) is an altogether different 
matter. Verrocchio's graceful, refined art points rather in the direction of Ghiberti's school than 
to Donatello's naturalism."" Here too, however, the great difference in age (Ghiberti was fifty-five 
when Verrocchio was born) makes the direct relation of master and p)upil unlikely, for any length 
of time. 

In looking for a master to whom Verrocchio shows some affinity, one probably comes to a stand at 
Desiderio da Settignano. Desiderio was not more than eight years older than Verrocchio, but there 
is nevertheless much that proves that this artist exerted an influence on Verrocchio when quite 
young, and to a certain extent determined the development of his style."' The two young men 
may have met in Donatello's studio during the last few years of that artist's life, when, according to 
Vasari, the master was paralysed and certainly unfit to be a teacher. Desiderio, Donatello's assistant 
in the decoration of the Pazzi chapel, may at that time have been a kind of foreman to Donatello. 
Even in purely decorative work, we may discern points of contact between Desiderio's art and 
Verrocchio's. We need only compare the Marzuppini sarcophagus (in S. Croce) with the Medici 
sarcophagus (pp. 52 and 53). Both stand upon lions' feet, both have their corners swathed in finely-cut 
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artists is seen in their portraits of women. If we 
marble or plaster busts of young women that have come out of 
Desiderio's studio — busts such as that of the Princess of Urbino, 
Marietta Strozzi and other Florentine ladies of position — we can- 
not but bring intcj the same circle Verrocchio's beautiful bust of a 
young unknown Florentine lady, ha donna allc bcIlc inani, in the 
Bargello. All tliese Florentine busts of women of the sixties and 
seventies of the fifteenth centur\' have one common characteristic 
which rests upon something more than dress and fashion. They 
all have the erect, full-face position, which in a side-view gives an 
exact profile; they all carr\' their heads high upon slender necks; 
they are all, by their undeveloped bosoms and sloping shoulders, 
characterised as maids. In accordance with this budding youth- 
fulness, their expression is generally one of open spontaneousness, 
which is widely different from the mask-like stiffness and intention- 
ally fastidious deportment that marks the Neapolitan women 
of Francesco Laurana. There is something of the Florentine 
early Renaissance ideal over them all, in spite of individualising 
realism. It is interesting to follow the development of this ideal 



acanthus foliage, and the lids covered with scale 
pattern. The finely-pleated, fluttering ribbons 
of which Verrocchio is so fond, already wave 
upon the pedestal of Desiderio's monument; and 
there is something in the dancing lightness with 
which the boys bearing garlands step along the 
cornice that recalls the running posture of the 
Dolphin boy. The points of contact only become 
more numerous and more important when we 
pass from the ornamental work of the two sculp- 
tors and compare their figure-productions. The 
frank ro"uishness that is so bewitchinii in Ver- 
rocchio's fountain-boy, is only a more refined 
expression of the same happy frame of mind that 
is a family characteristic of Desiderio's children 
and angels. We recognise the smile from the 
pages of the Marzuppini tomb, and from heads 
of angels and cherubs in other of Desiderio's 
works ; we know it from the numerous busts of 
smiling children to be found in various public 
and private collections, frequently under Dona- 
tello's name, but of which the majority are the 
work of Desiderio's delicate artist-hand. The 
greatest resemblance, however, between the two 
plance at the 
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in the charmingly-painted profile portraits of young 

girls from the hand of a master whose name is dis- 
puted (Piero della Francesca? Domenico Veneziano? 

Andrea del Verrocchio?), but whose mastership is indis- 
putable. These pictures, especially the two m Berlin 

and Milan, form, in a manner, the starting-point. The 

reproduction on p. 58, of one of them, gives only a 

feeble reflection of the beauty of this )-oung girl's fair 

head against a deep enamel-blue background ; but we 

see at any rate the cheerful ingenuousness that radiates 

from the frank face. From this complete unconscious- 
ness to the more conscious, mischievous, graceful, or 

slightly condescending expressi"oTrfH Desiderio's busts, 

is a step worthy of remark in the histories of art and 

of culture. It is only, however, in \'errocchio's bust 

of a lady with a bunch of primroses between her 

beautiful hands, that we find for the first time the 

Florentine charm in its fully developed form. A touch 

of ethical dignity, far removed from the pruder)' of 

the Laurana busts, unites with the personal charm 

of this woman and becomes unspeakably captivating. 

Those round shoulders and long hands with the arched 

wrists invite caresses, though her soul is wrapped in a 

veil of dreams. It is not too much to say that the 

Bargello bust is the bud that opens out into a blossom 
of intoxicating sweetness in the portrait of Monna 
Lisa, a sensualism that is wholl}' soul. 

How near Leonardo in his }'outh came to this 
Verrocchiesque ideal of a young girl is shown by a 
pen-drawing on a leaf of a sketch-book, probably from 
1478, which is placed beside the bust on p. 59. In 
Leonardo's drawing, the model is still younger, almost 
a child ; but in the main the two profiles are closely 
allied. The full-face attitude is even more strictly 
carried out, and the way in which the line of the neck 
runs into the back is strikingly similar, except that 
edges and hardnesses left in Verrocchio's style appear 
softer and more supple to Leonardo's eye. The oval 
of the face has grown more slender, the eyes larger 
and deeper set, the lips shorter and fuller, the 
dividing-line between the cheek and neck has dis- 
appeared, and the hair at the temples hangs in free, 
natura 
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ocks. Notwithstanding her extreme youth, 
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there is a matronly expression about the young girl in Leonardo's drawing, and this matronliness is, as 
we shall see, in continual development in the successive Madonnas, until it culminates in the composi- 
tion in which the Virgin is seated upon the lap of S. Anne. While Leonardo aims at increased fulness 
of form, his constant endeavour is to give greater softness to motion. From the erect bearing in this 
early drawing, we can trace an ever-increasing tendency towards complex movement, with a curve 
forward and to one side, with contraposed turns and displacements hi the carriage of the figures, 
until here too the extreme limit is reached in the composition of the S. Anne. In his " Treatise on 
Painting " he actually gives the following categorical rule as to " How women must be represented : 
With chaste movements, the feet close together, the arms drawn in to the waist, the licad bent and 
turned to one side." In another place he simply recommends "contraposed movements for a repre- 
sentation of the beautiful." His studies for the lost picture of Leda (see the preceding page), and 
the various copies of that picture in existence, afford the best illustration of the teaching of the 
" Treatise on Painting." 

Finally, as the development of Leonardo's art progresses, we observe an ever-increasing taste for 
sweetness, not only in form, but also in expression. In comparison with his later type of woman, the 
maiden drawn upon the leaf of an early sketch-book has an appearance of reserve and aloofness. 
A'et how charming she remains. In the beautiful silver-point profile study in the Royal Library, 
Windsor, of a young married lady, about 1480 (a reproduction of which forms the frontispiece to this 
book) the expression is immobile, almost apathetic. In the Adoration of the Magi the smile on the 
Mother's lips is still slight ; it does not alter the aspect of the face. Not until the Milan period 
does the sweetness of expression increase, while the shape of the face becomes constantly softer 
and more veiled in shadows and half-tones. It is as though the artist were more and more desirous 
of solidifying the expression of a great inward joy which cannot be restrained, but must overflow its 
banks. In the portrait of Monna Lisa we delight m the wonderful sweetness that is inseparable from 
the most perfect maturity ; but one step further, and over-ripeness supervenes, and the sweetness 
actjuires a nauseating after-taste. Leonardo's numerous imitators, his " school," readily took this 
step. In a picture such as John the Baptist in the Louvre (p. 57), wliich is closely connected with 
the ageing Leonardo, but can scarcely ha\e been painted by his own hand, the over-ripeness has 
already set in, and a tainted ila\-(jur accompanies the charm. 
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ASARI makes Leonardo enter \"errocchio's studio "as a child," at the period when 
the master was engaged upon tlie picture of Christ's Baptism. Then follows the 
romantic stor)- about this "child," who immediately eclipses his master, paints in 
the i)icture an angel, " more beautiful than Andrea's figures," and thereby so dis- 
courages his teacher that he " would never touch colours again, being vexed that a 
boy should be cleverer than he." From \'asari's biographv, this piece of gossip has 
passed through art-histor}' down to recent years. Mlintz seriously accepts it in his 
book on Leonardo, and fixes the age of the infant prodigy at fourteen. Even Bode and Mackowsky 
declare in their works on Verrocchio, that one angel in Christ's Baptism is the work of Leonardo. "^ 
Giovanni Morelli was the first critic who, with a deeper knowledge of Verrocchio and Leonardo, 
rejected the anecdote.'* 
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sinewy body of tlic Baptist, with coarse face, 1 
reminiscent of Pollaiuolo's type of man, and the 
composition suggests earlier representations of the 
same subject. In the Academy in Florence hang 
eight long wooden panels, depicting thirty-five 
scenes from the life of Jesus. The panels were 
originally cupboard-doors in the church of the 
Annunziata, enclosing the silver ^'essels for the 
altar, a gift from Piero dc' Medici. The whole 
series of pictures bears the name of Fra Angelico, 
and it is true that the paintings are from the brush 
of that pious monk, with the exception of three 
which constitute the first panel and represent the 
Alarriage at Cana, the Baptism of Christ, and the 
Transfiguration on the Mount. These three little 
pictures are so strikingly different from the others 
in stvle and colouring, that the_\' cannot possibly 
ha\'e been painted by the monk himself, and must 
be ascribed to another more realistic painter. As 
thev are the first of the series, it would almost seem 
as if this unknown artist began the \\'ork, but had 
not had the opportunity of conijileting more than 



om 



The source of the legend is evidently to be 
sought for in the fact that the unfinished and 
half-ruined picture shows evidence of being the 
work of two hands. The difference is most 
marked in the two angels, for both were not 
painted by the same artist. That Verrocchio 
worked on the picture is certain ; everything 
else is doubtful. Comparing this work with the 
master's undisputed sculptures, we can ascribe 
to Verrocchio the figure of Christ, the carefully- 
drawn Baptist, and also the more distant of the 
two angels. In the Uffizi collection (No. 130) 
there is a charming study or working drawing 
for the angel's head ; but with downcast eyes, 
and not, as in the picture, with eyes uplifted. "^'^ 
It is noticeable how greatly inferior are these 
figures (especially that of the Baptist) in artistic 
freedom and beauty of form to Verrocchio's 
sculptures. There is a hardness and senility in 
their style, less noticeable in the David and 
absent from the Thomas group. The thin, 
legs, and over-elaborated knees, are strongly 
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the first three scenes when the commission was taken 
from him and given to the monk of Marco. However 
this may be, the pictures undoubtedly show the hand of 
Alesso Baldovinetti ; and if the series was actually, as 
stated, painted in 144S, the year in which Baldovinetti 
entered the S. Luke's guild as an independent master, 
these three little paintings are the earliest works from 
that artist's hand with which we are acquainted."'^ 
Alesso Baldovinetti must have been the artist who 
taught Verrocchio the painter's craft, and who eventu- 
ally exerted a fundamental influence upon his art. A 
comparison of the works of the two artists will give 
con\incing proof of this,"' and the two pictures of the 
Baptism of Christ also bear testimony to the fact. 
There is sufficient evidence that the composition of 
Baldo\'inetti's early and in manj' respects imperfect 
representations of the subject, recurred to Verrocchio's 
mind when he painted the Baptism of Christ for the 
monks of San Salvi. The pupil's work is infinitely 
superior to that of his master it is true, but we are 
nevertheless struck by resemblances in the scheme of 
the composition, and above all by the great similarity 
in the figures of the Baptist in the two pictures. The 

position is the same, and so are the long striding legs, and the fall of the drapery. The folds have 

the same stiff, tube-lik'e character as in Baldovinetti's 

pictures, \ery difierent from the dignified, picturesque 

draper)' in Verrocchio's later and more independent 

work's. There is much then that indicates that the 

Baptist is a comparative!)' early work b\' \'errocchio 

belonging to a peri(jd in his production when he stood 

in a certain position of dependence upon painters, 

such as Baldovinetti, and .\ntonio del Pollaiuolo, who 

were older than he. This agrees ver\' well, moreover, 

with the tradition that \'eirocchio was working at the 

picture when the \'<.)ung Leonardo, about the aee of 

fourteen, entered his studio. It is a far cr\', however, 

from this assumption to the assertion that Leonardo 

painted the reiiiainder of the picture, and by his supe- 

riorit)' permanent])' disheartened his master. On the 

contrar)', there are a'sthetic reasoiis, as well as ques- 
tions of st)']e, wkiich do not support the idea that 

Leonardo painted the angel on the left of the picture. 

The figure displa\'s a \'ague and forced emotion, the 
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turn of the head has no parallel in Leonardo's other 
productions, and there is uncertainty in the direction 
of the languishing glance towards Jesus or the Bap- 
tist. There is no interplay between the angels, and 
although the so-called Leonardo angel is much nearer, 
the face is smaller than that of its fellow in the 
background. Beside the sincere, simple, child's head 
of V^errocchio's angel, we feel a want of reality in 
his pretty companion, who is simply coquettish. In 
short, the much admired angel is not worthy of 
Leonardo, lacking naturalness and an organic coher- 
ence in the drawing. At the same time, it is not the 
work of a beginner, but rather of a thoroughly expert 
technician. The artist in question manages the tech- 
nique of oil-painting vvith no little virtuosity; he can 
throw sparkle into his high-lights, and play with half- 
shadows, and his drapery in particular shows consider- 
able study and clever arrangement. A more careful 
detail of the drapery (p. 69), however, shows that 
besides certain general features and peculiarities that 
are to be found in the whole Verrocchiesque school 
(such as the radiated, outward-falling folds upon the 
ground), there is a special character that does not 
agree with the style of drapery of either Verrocchio, Leonardo, or Lorenzo di Credi. The long, stiff, 
straight lines, rather abruptly arranged {e.g. the longitudinal fold on the back, and the cross fold 
at the waist), and the angular breaks in the bends of the silky material, differ from Vcrrocchi(Vs 
and Credi's heavy folds of woollen, lined material, and from the graceful, supple pUu' of folds in 
Leonardo's draperies (p. 71). Even in its most undeveloped form, in the little Annunciation in the 
Louvre, Leonardo's style of drapery does not afford sufficient points of resemblance. 

On the other hand a similar character in the folds of drapery will be found in three Italian pictures 
all representing a half-length figure of the Virgin, with the Child either standing in front of her upon a 
parapet, or resting upon her lap and worshipped by her and ministering angels. These jMctures are 
in Frankfurt on the Maine (Stadelsche Institut, No. g), Berlin (Kaiser Friedrich Museum, No. loS), 
and London (National Gallery, No. 296). The first and the last of these were formerly exhibited 
under the respective names of Pesello and Pollaiuolo, but they are now general!}' assigned to Verrocchio 
or his studio. Here, especially in the Frankfurt picture, we find the same sharph'-broken treatment 
of raiment, with bright high lights, as in the so-called Leonardesquc angel of the Baptism. The 
angel on the left of the London picture has considerably greater resemblance to that work, both in 
type of face and treatment of hair, than in any admitted work by Leonardo. The small tight mouth, 
the languishing eyes, and the very fair artificially curled hair, are peculiarities of Verrocchio and not 
of Leonardo, who loved fresh, full lips, a frank gaze from large eyes with strongly-formed eyelids, 
and loose, waving locks. ^'^ 

A probable explanation regarding the Baptism of Christ is that the picture was begun by Wrrocchio 
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at an early period in his career, about 
1465, the composition and drawing being 
entirely his, whilst he only grounded 
in tempera the landscape and figures. '' 
He also finished painting the figure of 
Christ and part of the landscape before 
discontinuing the work. The picture was 
then put on one side, and remained unfin- 
ished in the artist's studio, perhaps for a 
number of years. This, as we know, was 
sometimes the fate of Verrocchio's com- 
missions.'^ Afterwards the master, whose 
art in the meantime had wonderfully 
developed, no longer felt inclined to work 
again upon the antiquated picture. We 
suggest that he entrusted it to one of his 
clever pupils, the nameless one already 
mentioned, who must have been cotem- 
porary with Leonardo and to some extent 
influenced by him. This alunno or pupil 
may be named "Alunno di Andrea." His 
more studied style forms a striking con- 
^ trast to Verrocchio's primitive force. At 
first he worked upon the angel in the 
foreground, perhaps only roughly 
sketched in by the master, and then he 
touched up the landscape. At last he 
must have discovered that he was unable 
to bring his additions into harmony with 
the master's work, especially as he 
employed a new method of painting with varnish colours. Finally, master and pupil must have 
agreed to relinquish the work entirely and to let the monks have the altar-piece as it was. In the San 
Salvi monastery the difference in the work must sooner or later have been noticed, and as a matter of 
course it would be asserted that Leonardo, whose star in the meantime had risen high in the heavens 
of renown, was the pupil who had helped the master. When Vasari, three-quarters of a century 
later, saw the picture at the monastery, it was hardly likely that the monks would fail to relate the 
story of the master who became pupil, and the pupil who became master. For Vasari, the anecdote- 
hunter, the story was a welcome ornament to Leonardo's biography. 

Verrocchio's alunno has not yet been identified. Clearly a finished technician and a clever draughts- 
man, he was probably an elder contemporary of Leonardo in Andrea's studio. It is not impossible 
that, like Leonardo and Credi, he also worked as a sculptor. The beautiful marble relief in Mr. Quincy 
Shaw's collection in Boston"*" may perhaps be the work of this clever pupil of Verrocchio. He seems 
chiefly, however, to have worked as a painter, and we shall see later that he had a share in 
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another important church painting that 
came from Verrocchio's studio. He is 
also undoubtedly the painter of the three 
previously-mentioned Madonnas in Lon- 
don, Frankfurt and Berlin. Some idea of 
the ability of the anonymous artist can 
be gained from a small group of drawings, 
scattered amongst the Ufhzi and other 
collections, and classed partly under the 
name of Verrocchio, partly under that of 
Leonardo, but which, for reasons of style, 
must be ascribed to this unknown Alunno 
di Andrea. First in the series is a deli- 
cate, tenderly conceived silver-point 
drawing in the Uffizi (No. 445, shown on 
p. 66), of the Child worshipped on Mary's 
knee. As the artist omitted to ground 
the paper before he used the silver-point, 
the lines of the drawing are very faint 
and sometimes difficult to understand 
even in the original, and thus still more 
difficult to reproduce photographically. 
If we study the sheet carefully, however, 
we find a delightful little genre scene, 
in essence evidently reminiscent of Fra 
Filippo's famous Madonna at the Win- 
dow in the Uffizi. The Virgin is seated 
with the naked Child upon her knee. 
She looks with devotion towards Him 

Photo. Alinari. 
and folds her hands in worship An "^KKROCCHIO and alunno DIANDRKA: Detailofthe"BaptismofChrist."Accademia, Florence. 

angel supports her on the right, and a little S. John with long, curly hair, approaches from the left 
with reverent gestures and a radiant smile. Similar compositions are of frequent occurrence in the 
Verrocchio school (the Madonna in London, Mr. Quincy Shaw's relief, the Berlin Madonna No. 104 A, 
and Botticini's picture from S. Maria Nuova, now in the Uffizi, etc.) ; but there can be no doubt that 
the drawing is intimately connected with the picture in London. The composition, including the posi- 
tion of Mary and the Child, is the same, and the little S. John in the drawing is making the same 
movement of the hand as the angel in the picture. In other words, the drawing forms the basis of the 
picture, but is superior to it in quality. The design cannot very well be ascribed to Verrocchio him- 
self, as is done by Signor Ferri in his catalogue, and Dr. Bode in his treatise on Verrocchio;"" the 
drawing is too hesitating and not sufficiently masterly. But the pupil has caught the best of his 
master's style and much of his feeling. There is a naivete' and sincere sorrow in the Virgin's expression, 
and a sweetness in the smile playing about the lips and eyes of the little S. John, that may safelj' be 
called Verrocchiesque, if we are not accustomed to call them Leonardesque. A considerable difference 
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of opinion exists with regard to the attribu- 
tion of this drawing to Verrocchio. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle call it a Credi, Mackowsky 
ascribes it to Botticini, and Berenson, who 
classes it in Verrocchio's school, character- 
ises it in the following words: "The smile of 
S. John suggests Leonardo, but the Virgin 
has something of Botticelli's dolefulness; 
the Child is as uninteresting as if drawn by 
Credi.''-'' The present author sees in the draw- 
ing the same hand that painted the Madonna 
in the National Gallery (and the two others 
in Frankfurt and Berlin), and the angel in 
profile in the Baptism of Christ, the hand of 
the nameless Alunno di Andrea. 

Nor can he do better with another very 
beautiful, but almost unnoticed silver-point 
drawing that he found in i8go, in one of 
the portfolios of the Uflizi (Categ. II, 212), 
under Leonardo's name. This also must 
be ascribed to the same Alunno di Andrea. 
The drawing, which is here reproduced for 
the first time (p. 68), is on white, ungrounded 
paper and measures 29 < 20 centimetres. On 
one side of the sheet is sketched in silver- 
point the head of a young girl with downcast 
eyes and an abundance of wavy hair, probably 
a sketch for an angel ; on the back is sketched 
in black chalk the head of a child, also with 
downcast eyes, but with no hair, a study for 
tlie Child Jesu5. Both heads exhibit a decided Verrocchiesque character. The angel has the same 
high, broad tvpc of head, the wa\ing locks twisting into spirals, the high eyebrows and the arched eye- 
lids, a tender mouth with curved lips, and the same full neck widening with folds towards the shoulders, 
as in Verrocchio's splendid study of an an,i;el for the Baptism of Christ (p. 65). The onl}' difference 
is that ever\- feature is fainter and more slender in the drawing. Verrocchio's boy-angel has become 
a girl. The delineating hand itself seems to be feminised. We recall another beautiful and much 
discussed siKer-i^oint drawing for a Madonna in the Dresden cabinet, which will later occupy our 
attention. Tlie drawing of the angel does not seem sufficiently powerful even for Verrocchio's later 
and more sweetened style. The line is often hesitating, as in one who is working from a copy. The 
child's head on the back of the sheet is certainly more resolute in execution, and the type agrees 
exactly with the studies of children on a famous leaf of a sketch-book belonging to Verrocchio 
preser\ed in the Lou\re, and reproduced later in this book. On the whole the drawing has more the 
ehai.icter of a cle\er puiiil's study than of a master's design. Berenson has come to the same 
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conclusion in his great work on draw- 
ings {Designs of Florentine Painters, I, 
p. 38), although he considers the draw- 
ing more purely Verrocchiesque than 
others of Verrocchio's school. " I have 
no clue to this draughtsman's identity," 
the great connoisseur goes on to say. 
" lie certainly was neither Verrocchio 
nor Credi, nor the author of Verroc- 
chio's Sketch-Book. For the first, he is 
too fumbling in quality, and too modern i 
in feeling. With the second he certainly ' 
has much in common, but he has nei- 
ther his touch nor his technique, and 
he shows much greater refinement. 
With the third, Francesco di Simone, 
he cannot be confounded. Nor can I 
connect him with any existing work of 
Verrocchio's school, although one is 
tempted to believe him to have been 
the author of Mr. Quincy Shaw's 
beautiful relief of the Madonna with 
an Angel." Berenson, too, is inclined 
to class the drawing with the preceding 
one. The writer, who considers the / 
latter to be by the painter of the i 
London picture, goes farther, and 
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also to Alunno di Andrea.'''' There is 

another silver-point drawing in the LiioiNARno: s.udy.r i.rape,y, wui, i.usi,.uui sLp.a on canvas. \\\„,w., 

Uffizi (No. 212) closely connected with these drawings. Formerly passing as a Botticelli, it is now 
exhibited as a Verrocchio. The drawing (see p. 74) represents a young woman or n^-mph (scarcely 
Venus, as she has been named) reclining upon Cupid's bow and quiver, and surprised from her slumber 
by the god of love. Softly the slim boy steals through the rushes, slips an arrow out of the (piiver, 
and unfastens the clasp of the sleeper's chiton. Tn another moment the heart of the maid will bleed, 
and dreaming will give place to awakened passion. This is indeed a subject for a bridal coffer, such 
as the cassone-painters loved to take from mythology or the allegorical lo\e-poems of their age, a 
composition allied to Botticelli's Venus and Mars in Berlin, or Piero di Cosimo's Death of Procris in 
London. The drawing has been ascribed to both these artists, but it cannot pass as the work of 
either. ''= Types and expression of form are quite Verrocchiesque, notably the broad cheek-bones, the 
heavy eyelids, and the abundance of curling hair. There is also an unmistakable likeness between 
the smiling Cupid and the little S. John in the drawing on p. 66 ; we might with perfect truth speak 
here of the Leonardesque smile. I would not venture, however, any more than Berenson, to decide 
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who is the painter of this piquant and poetic mingling of the genius of BotticelU and Verrocchio, which 
is also not wholly without Leonardesque touches. Berenson's question, " Who was its author? " can 
only be repeated, and the answer must be left to others.''* The authorship of a couple of drapery- 
studies in the Uffizi and the British Museunn, which carry the name of Leonardo, is more easily 
arrived at. The study for the drapery of a sitting figure (Uffizi, No. 437), will be reproduced and 
mentioned in another connection. The second (reproduced on p. 70), which Berenson has pointed 
out in the British Museum, represents a kneeling figure seen from behind, somewhat in accordance with 
the foreground angel in the Baptism of Christ.'' Both drawings are executed in gouache (umber and 
white) upon fine canvas grounded with grey in the same manner as a number of other studies from 
Verrocchio's studio, which are all attributed to Leonardo. Amongst them is one (reproduced here) 
which cannot possibly be ascribed to an inferior hand. 

Vasari speaks of this method of brush drawing upon fine, used canvas, as peculiar to Leonardo, 
and it is therefore natural enough that tradition should have given Leonardo's famous name to the 
whole of this group. But these drawings of drapery differ from one another in the expression of form. 
Some of them reveal the diligent hand of the open-hearted Lorenzo di Credi, the thick, woollen, 
softly-falling material, the bluntly-rounded, slightly clumsy folds peculiar to that artist.'' Others, 
which present the same style in an effeminate and degenerate character, must be referred to the 
young Francesco Granacci, an eclectic, whose artistic career began in Credi's studio.'' Others again, 
like those here mentioned, exhibit an angular and pointed style, with accentuated high-lights upon the 
narrow fold-ridges and triangular hollows. This system of folds is the same as that found in the three 
Madonnas of London, Frankfurt and Berlin, and, as we shall see, in another and more important 
picture from Verrocchio's studio. The same characteristic, at a more primitive stage, is noticeable in 
the mantle of the angel in the foreground of the Baptism of Christ. 

Compare these studies of drapery by Alunno di Andrea with Andrea's folds, or with Leonardo's 
bold draperies, and the difference is at once apparent. 

Verrocchio's pupil retains, especially in his paintings, much of the sharp-edged and acute-angled 
character that distinguishes the earlier Florentine painting, the primitively laboured and angular 
system with breaks and tubular folds to be found in Pesello or Filippo Lippi. Andrea's own system 
of folds is softer and more undulating, often quite baroque (see the Thomas group and the Forteguerri 
monument). It suggests that he worked from a model clothed in soft, heavy woollen materials. 
Verrocchio, however, is undeniably inclined to exaggerate the picturesque effect, and attempts too great 
a detail ; he has difficulty in keeping to the long sweeping lines in the fall of a drapery, as well as in 
gathering the lights and shadows into large main groups. 

As is shown by that grand drawing in the Louvre, Leonardo follows in the steps of his master, but 
his work is greatly superior. The drawing reveals serious and patient study from a model, and also a 
genius for observation and composition. Leonardo is pompous without falling into the baroque; he 
is severe without being stiff and angular. In examining a drawing such as the above-mentioned, or 
any other authentic study of drapery by Leonardo, we find a difficulty in placing reliance upon 
Vasari's story of the master's mode of procedure with his drapery models. -°° Leonardo's own words 
in his Treatise on Painting also contradict it. " The drapery must be drawn from nature," he says. 
" For instance, if you want to do a woollen drapery, use the folds of such an one, or if it is to be silk, or 
fine cloth, or a rustic material or a veil, then make the folds each different after its kind, and do not, 
as many do, arrange draperies over models that are covered with paper or thin skin ; for then you will 
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be badly fooled." These folds certainly do not give the impression of being drawn from thin linen 
material dipped in plaster to keep them stiff; on the contrary, that might explain Alunno's thin, paper- 
like, broken folds. Leonardo's drapery falls freely and softly by the natural weight of the material. 
The material does not cling to the limbs, and yet allows the form of the body underneath to be guessed 
at. The drawing of the Louvre produces a majestic effect. We cannot say whether the limbs are 
those of a man or of a woman ; but the folds speak to us with dignity, almost with pathos. Light 
and shade are distributed like sunlight and shadows over a wide area ; and in the light and the 
shadows there are a thousand delicate transitions, imperceptible half-tones, and slight details. There 
is hardly a drawing to be found in the world which renders "values" with a finer skill. But that 
which from first and last excites our admiration, however, in this fragment from a master's hand, is 
the majesty of the lines. This royal fold of woollen material is a song of praise to the lap it covers, 
whether that of a man, the Mother of God, or God Himself. Everything mdicates that this study of 
drapery, like the other no less admirable study of a kncelin,!:; figure (p. 71) at Windsor, is a very early 
work by Leonardo, executed during his apprenticeship in Verrocchio's studio. The studies of drapery, 
which yVlunno and other pupils of Verrocchio have executed with the same careful technique, date 
probably from the same period. No doubt Verrocchio himself directed their efforts ; and these 
minutely-executed studies by pupils testify to the conscientious and intense stud}' of nature carried 
on in his studio. Work was evidently performed there with definite purpose and system, at a high 
pressure of ordinary diligence and intellectual exertion. A brilliantly gifted teacher was in command, 
who expected the best from his pupils. The competition of talented fellow-students, inspired and 
stimulated all to strive for perfection. 
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VERROCCHIO'S SCHOOL: Love's Arrow. Drawn with silver.point and brush. Uffi.i, Florence. 
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VF.RROCCHIO'S STUDIO : Landscape backgrounj uf the llaplisin u( Christ. 

IX 

See the light and consider its beauty ! 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

ERROCCHIO'S Baptism of Christ is not only an unfinished picture and a half- 
ruined picture (for it has been badly treated in the course of time), but it also left 
the artist's hands with conspicuous faults. Notwithstanding the earnest way the 
Baptist steps forward, and his appearance of sincere devotion to his office, there is 
no real life in the action. The figures themselves are sympathetic in expression 
but their gaze is uncertain, and almost absent-minded. The composition lacks an 
energetic unity. It is unfortunate that the two principal figures stand upon the 
same level, with their heads at the same height. The Baptist's active arm has not sufficient power, 
and he does not reveal the necessary authority. Ghiberti showed a better knowledge of compo- 
sition in his relief on the font at Siena (see p. 64) where the Baptist stands upon a rocky bank of 
the river, raised above the Saviour, and stretches out his arm in power as he empties the vessel over 
the head of Christ. His tall, pathetic figure is balanced by a group of standing figures upon the oppo- 
site bank. In the air are hovering angels. This baptism is a scene of intense solemnity, and in 
comparison the action of Verrocchio's picture is rather tame. In the first place the composition of 
the latter suddenly falls away on the left from the central figure to the low group of kneeling angels. 
The clumsy, dark brown palm, which looks as if it were cut out of wood, and is brought in to fill up 
space, is far from pleasing. It is, however, more particularly in the Christ that the picture falls short. 
This figure suggests a model of athletic body and small head with rather a sheepish expression of 
countenance. Its attitude, resting upon one leg like a dancing master, is not suitable to the circum- 
stances. There is the same inappropriate elegance and sorrowfulness with this Christ that impresses 
us disagreeably m Pollaiuolo when, in the well-known drawing in the Uffizi, he makes his athletic 
Adam lament and gesticulate over the difiiculties of cultivating the ground. 

In spite of all its failings and weaknesses, however, there is still a strong sympathy about Verroc- 
chio's picture, a quiet solemnity, a solitude, a wonderful natural peace. When we examine it more 
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closely we discover that this feeling is created by 
the landscape. 

Unfortunately the landscape has not been left 
wholly untouched by strange hands. In particular 
the background to the left of Christ, where over 
the heads of the angels appear a broad, fertile val- 
ley, and the wide bed of the river Jordan, bounded 
in the distance by mountain ridges, has been dis- 
tinctly painted over and " improved. "'°' To make 
the picture agree with Vasari's story about Leo- 
nardo completing the work, the mountains in the 
background have been furnished with romantic 
points and peaks such as are met with in land- 
scapes that Leonardo painted after he had seen 
the Alps of Northern Italy. But beneath the 
disfigured surface, the eye can still discover the 
original Verrocchiestjue grounding, which is some- 
what thick. The same character will then be found 
in this part of the landscape as ni the background 
to the right, which has remained almost untouched. Of course the disfigured left of the landscape, 
with the Leonardesque mountains, is supposed to be the finer. It should be remembered, however, 
that when the boy Leonardo entered Verrocchio's studio and, according to tradition, is said to have 
executed this work, he had never seen mountains other than those about Vinci and the valley of the 
Arno, where there are no Dolomities. 

" John did baptize in the wilderness z\nd it came to pass .... that Jesus 

came .... and was baptised of John in Jordan." When a painter from the streets of Florence 
wanted to imagine "the wilderness," he would probably call to mind journeys or expeditions along the 
Arno towards the foot of the Appenines. " The wilder- 
ness" began where buildings ceased, where the game was 
left undisturbed, and little waterfalls foamed. Mountain 
scenery and uncultivated ground were wilderness before 
the romance of nature transformed the ideas of beauty in 
landscape. In this picture one is sensible (even if we 
imagine the Dolomite mountains obliterated), perhaps i-;P 
for the first time in painting, of an effect which may be f^.^ 
called the romantic feeling for nature. There seems to 
be a vibration in the air. The scene is peaceful and far 
from human habitation. The sky shines like silver, and 
the fir-trees stand out agamst it like bronze. Far ofi there 
IS a gleam from flowing water, and rich velvety reflec- 
tions. The splash of the rapids is heard in the river, 
the beat of wings in the air. In the distance glides a 
white swan. Blocks of shale arc piled into cliffs, and 
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upon their summits rise the tir-woods, in which great birds seek shelter. Over its flint)- bed the brook- 
flows, clear as crystal, and cool to the weary feet. . . . 

Formerly, when landscape was painted in Italian art, it was seldom so joyous. A landscape was 
necessary because the subject required it; but the painters were not enamoured of their task."^-' Giotto 
was one of the few able to put true feeling into natural surroundings ; but he treated landscape quite 
symbolically. Two trees from a forest, and a couple of stony ledges indicate a mountainous district. One 
must be very unimaginative. However, only an unimaginative person can deny the deep feeling the 
painter has succeeded m expressing in the desolate, nocturnal scenes of the Paduan frescoes through 
which the sorrow-laden Joachim wanders. The bare cliffs and the isolated trees create an atmosphere 
of oppression in the picture where the poor, childless man goes out to the shepherds on the mountains. 
The stillness of night and moonlight have rarely been expressed with greater intensity than in the 
simple picture where Joachim falls asleep in front of the shepherds' hut. An angel reveals himself in a 
dream, while the shepherds, full of presentiment, listen to sounds they cannot explain. 

None of Giotto's successors surpasses him in poetic beauty and feeling in the representation of 
landscape ; but all aspire to greater external correctness. The further development of landscape art 
must be sought principally upon Sienese rather than Florentine ground. 

Duccio's localising of the scenes of sacred history is in all essentials the same as in the best Byzan- 
tine painting. He presents a clear and exceedingly decorative display of stiffly-formed rt)cks and trees 
without any attempt to indicate distance. Duccio's pupil, the great Simone Martini, made a consider- 
able advance towards truth and reality in his heraldically monumental, highlv decorati\'e representation 
of the condottierc Guidoriccio on horseback, with the camp and the Sienese towns in the background 
(painted 1328). He has even touched upon the problem of light; a gleam from the dawning da\' rests 
upon the head of the general and the towers of the town.'°^ But the landscape is silhouetted against 
the red atmosphere, and middle distance (most essential in landscape) is altogether wanting. The 
next great name in the history of landscape art is Ambrogio Lorenzetti. In his huge fresco of the 
Beneficent Rule in the council-house of Siena (about 1340), the artist makes gigantic efforts towards a 
truthful and trustworthy representation of a particular district. The fresco is a panoramic view of the 
undulating country round Siena as seen from the walls of the town. It shows regular plantations and 
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ranges of hills divided into cultivated and enclosed fields. The topographical interest is aroused, as 
well as the perspective ; but the concentrated light that forms the true method of expressing feeling in 
all painting, and more especially in landscape painting, is still lacking. 

Gentile da Fabriano (1370-142SJ is an Italian pamter, who, with the instinct of a genius, freed the 
representation of nature from every kind of transmitted diagrammatic treatment. With enthusiastic 
intensity he created a real school of landscape painting in the art of the south (northern art already 
possessed it in the painting of the Van Eyck school). Gentile's splendid altar-piece, the Adoration 
of the Magi, in the Academy at Florence (panited in that town in 1423) is, in other respects also, 
an epoch making work, and we shall return to it farther on. With its remarkable predellas, repre- 
senting Christmas Night and the Flight into Egypt, it stands as a milestone in the art of depicting 
scenery. The gleam of a winter's moon m the one, and the morning light upon the summer's golden 
growth in the second of these two miniature pictures, are painted with inspiration, a bewitchingly 
romantic power of narration, and above all with a true feeling for colour harmony. They are really 
great works. Through the landscape travels a little company of wayfarers, Joseph and Mary with the 
Holy Child seated upon an ass, followed by two ladies of rank as handmaids with baskets of food. 
The countryside is no longer that of stage-scenery with improbable, piled-up pieces of rock, and trees 
cut out of cardboard. It is a real and correct Italian vista rising and falling in hills and dales, with 
hedges running along by the roads, cultivated fields, long avenues leading to villas and castles, and 
fruit-trees with pomegranates or oranges glowing among their bronze-hued foliage. Astonishment 
will probably be felt at the topographical clearness and the knowledge of perspective shown b}' the 
graduation of the planes. Still more astonishing and captivating is the unity and consistency attained 
in the illumination of this landscape as it lies glowing in the morning sun. Vv^ith a direct simplicity 
the source of light itself, the sun, is included m the picture, hanging in the left hand corner like a 
clearly-modelled gilt button. This presence of the heavenly body is a remarkable testimony to the 
artist's realisation that pervading light is the first essential m a landscape. From the little gilt button 
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in the corner of the picture, a warm, golden splendour streams over hill and field and meadow, throwing 
forth a true morning sunshine, \\ith sharp shadows and cold half-tones glazed over the wholly gilt 
ground. We see the morning mist dispersing from about the castle on the distant hill. Of course 
Gentile's landscape cannot stand against pedantic criticism of its perspective and the correctness of 
its dimensions ; but upon every mind with poetic feeling, and every eye sensitive to beauty of colour, 
the warm, folk-song romance of the picture will act forcibly and indelibly. Compare this landscape 
with one of Benozzo Gozzoli's overloaded and drily-detailed representations of scenery, and it must be 
quite clear which artist is simple chronicler and which inspired singer. 

It is difficult to determine how much of Gentile's art can be traced back to the influence of northern, 
Flemish, or perhaps Cologne painting. But whatever he learnt from foreigners he at least made 
completely his own. On the other hand, there is no doubt that the itinerant Umbrian master himself 
exerted a great influence upon contemporary and younger Italian painters both in the north and the 
south. During the course of his roving life, he was friendly with Pisanello and Stefano da Zevio from 
Verona, Jacopo Bellini from Venice was his pupil, and a number of Umbrian, Florentine and other 
Tuscan painters came under his influence. Over the schools in ^'erona and Venice, Gentile's teaching 
must have been decisive. In Florence too, his art made a deep impression. Era Angelico and Masolino 
in particular, have much to thank him for, and even for the great Masaccio, Gentile's landscape had 



some significance. 



The landscape element in Era Angelico's art forms a transition from the childlike and hesitating 



representation of scenery of the trecento, to the scientific study of nature of the quattrocento. 
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one expects a keen eye for the forms of reality, or for the character and details of a landscape, from 
the pious painter-monk in S. Marco. His true home, however, was the garden of Paradise which he 
has so often represented with fascinating naivete, where angels and the blessed, with radiant nimbuses 
about their heads, dance hand in hand through flowery meadows. All the more surprising are certain 
pictures, especially some small predellas, with landscape backgrounds showing an unconscious dexterity 
in overcoming difficulties in perspective, and actually resembling sublunary campaigns. We are 
tempted now and then with the suggestion that he has taken his subject straight from the scenery about 
the monastery at Cortona in which his youth was passed.'"'^ Over the background of his landscapes 
there is an everlasting blue sky and fresh colouring, which are incapable of adapting themselves to the 
motive and feeling of the iigures'represented. 

Upon Fra Angelico's childlike delineation 
of nature, IjcnozzoOozzoli buildsalandscape 
that docs not approach any closer to reality. 
He heaps detail upon detail from Tuscan 
scenery, producing a veritable Noah's ark of 
plants and animals, a popular, broad, loqua- 
cioush' descripti\"e art, which entertains with- 
out great!}' enriching. 

The next great and decisive step in the 
development of landscape art was taken 
by that youn^' giant in Florentine paint- 
ing, Masaccio, the thread of whose life was 
broken m his twenty-seventh year, but whose 
work for a hundred years afterwards inspired 
all Florentine art. With a firm foot-hold 
in the science of perspective, of which 

^ ^ ^,'-'1 ^^-lll^..Jl |. k A A M , ki.k ( 1 ■ |..,-.„i;.. ^,„,; r , he Last Judgment. Tlie Academy, Florence. 
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Brunelleschi in the meantime had laid tlie foundation, this "Giotto of the 15th century" created an 
entirely new and greatly expanded perception of space, and at the same time commanded with virile 
force and consistency the unity of light in his pictures. Although landscape plays the part merely of 

abackground in his frescoes, the delineation of scenery 
is raised from the minute detail and chance caprice of 
the trecento, to great and united effects which are 
monumental. It cannot be denied that in comparison 
with the heavy seriousness and melancholy solitude 
that meet us like a rough mountain wind in Masaccio's 
landscapes, even Gentile's lyrics of sunshine appear tri- 
tiing. Masaccio's landscapes undulate in heavy, simple 
masses, with mountain-ranges and sea beneath an over- 
clouded sky, like the heavily-breathing, giant breast of 
earth itself. Bare peaks, drifting clouds, thinly-foliaged 
trees, the slow beat of the waves upon the shore, as 
seen in the Brancacci chapel, belong to no special 
region ; but are a far-resoundmg accompaniment of 
musical rhythm to the heroic story of the Tribute 
Money told by the groups of figures. Masolino cannot 
lay claim to any independent, leading position in the 
cHniKRTi: Story of Aiiniham. Bion/e relief from iIil- liaptiMery, history of thc dcvclopment of laudscapc pamtiug, 

I'Morence (fiefore T447). 
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although, according to Vasari, he was Masaccio's teacher. It is 
true that in the Httle mountain town of Castiglione d'Olona in 
Northern Italy he painted frescoes with interesting landscape 
backgrounds, and, in the castle, a landscape without any figures 
whatever ; but these frescoes were not painted until the year of 
Masaccio's death, and are evidently influenced by works of the 
gifted pupil. Masaccio's work was not actuallj^ continued until 
Michelangelo himself, as a humble apprentice, seated himself 
with his sketch-book in the Brancacci chapel. Even Era Eilippo, 
whose monk's cell immediately adjoined the chapel and who 
learned much there in the art of representing figures, does not 
seem to have been alive to the greatness of Masaccio's land- 
scape. The simple-minded, amiable painter-monk was far more 
inclined to go back to the trecento conception of nature, with 
its abundant detail and primitive mannerism in the rendering 
of form. Era Eilippo draws land and rocks with folded forma- 
tions, just as did the old grotesque painters, in a peculiarly 
angular and complex fashion ; but he does not endeavour to 
combine this archaism with the stricter requirements of the 
new age in regard to perspective. It is chiefly in a little group 
of pictures with the adoration of the Child {nativita) as their 
subject, that Era Eilippo creates something new and peculiar 
out of landscape, as he places the scene in the middle of a thick 
wood. The forest scene, with its net-work of trunks and a 
brook foaming in subdued light under the trees where the Child 
lies upon the soft moss, whilst the Mother kneels in adoration beside Him, owns a peculiar poetic 
charm without parallel in Italian art. One must go to the copper-plate engravings of the old German 
masters to find a similar romanticism and idyllic feeling for nature. Whether the composition is due 
to northern influences or not. Era Eilippo did not follow up his artistic triumph, and his later works, 
as far as landscape is concerned, are of no importance. 

In Elorence the f)lastic art took the lead in the development of the school, while painting 
followed after, often with the interval of a generation. No feeling for nature can attain satis- 
factory expression in the representation of scenery, unless a strong, clear idea of space is present. 
In developing this aim, sculpture became the pioneer. Painting reaped where the plastic art 
had broken new ground. In the history ot the development of this feeling for space, the names 
of Donatello and Ghiberti mean more than those of any painter. Donatello detached the 
human figure from the wall-surface, and placed it freely movable in space. At the same time 
Ghiberti, and Donatello too, in their reliefs hollowed the plane surface into perspective and 
picturesque compositions. The first landscape-pictures bearing the stamp of reality and illusion 
are to be found in Ghiberti's reliefs on the bronze doors of the Baptistery. There background 
and architecture recede in delicately-modulated planes, and straight pines with natural crowns 
rise freely into the air. Abundance is given without overloading, and a divine rhythmic sense 
raises the representation of reality into a higher beauty. With the roots in Giotto's primitive 

8^ 
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idealism, Ghiberti's art extends beyond the confines 
of the quattrocento, and mingles its branches with 
the classic art of the next century. 

After the great inventive idealists come keen- 
sighted realistic painters such as Paolo Uccello and 
Andrea del Castagno, Domenico Veneziano and Piero 
della Francesca, Alesso Baldovinetti and Antonio 
del Pollaiuolo — all artists who play a part in the 
development of landscape-painting. These older 
contemporaries of Vasco da Gama and Amerigo 
Vespucci were discoverers by nature, who, fired 
with a desire for knowledge, set about investigating 
the whole of the visible world, studied the human 
body and its anatomical structure, nature and her 
optical laws, perspective and the foreshortening of 
lines, light and atmospheric tone. In the earliest 
of them, Castagno, the landscape is not conspicu- 
ous, it is true. His grandiose, statue-like figures, 
always in the plane of the picture, did not leave 
much room for natural or any other surroundings ; 
but through the perspective problems that he solved, 
and with the great extension of the feeling for space 
that his art indicates, Castagno has indirectly 
assisted in preparing the way for a realistic repre- 
sentation of landscape. In a far fuller sense, on the 
other hand, may Castagno's contemporary, Paolo Uccello, be said to have contributed towards the 
creation of a Florentine landscape. Uccello, strange combination of empiric and visionary, does not 
enjoy the fame he deserves as an artist. '""^ Subtle and idle though his ideas of perspective may often 
have been, it must be admitted that his battle-pictures (1423-1425) in the Uflizi and in London, are 
beautiful in colour and highly decorative in effect. Their numerous lances and banners, their varie- 
gated dresses, and the delightful red and blue horses, drawn in every possible or impossible fore- 
shortening, and looking as if they were carved out of wood, these battle-scenes really give a new and 
very amusing illusion of crowds and masses. These pictures are also very remarkable in their con- 
ception of landscape background. There is correct proportion in the way the figures are spaced, the 
subjects are new and handled in an interesting manner, and the treatment of detail is broad. Uccello 
does not build up the landscape with a literary chain of ideas, but is guided by his painter's eye. 
He hews his subjects out of reality, like patches of Tuscan country, in a modern and skyless manner. 
Above the heads of the warriors and through the forest of lances are seen hills and cultivated land, or 
a park in which fara way and diminutive foot-soldiers are roaming about with their bows. Aerial per- 
spective was not yet within his power, but linear perspective is carried out with obvious zeal. Hedges 
and plough furrows are regularly employed as a linear means of foreshortening to make the planes 
recede. The tone of colour is uniformly dark and brown, but in the foreground there is generally an 
orange or pomegranate tree with bright fruit. '°' 
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Domenico Veneziano (about 1400-1461) 
brought a new element into Florentine pictorial 
art, of great importance in landscape, namely, 
the study of colour value. The Florentines had 
solved the problems of analysis of form and per- 
spective since the time of Donatello and Bru- 
nelleschi. They were now to experiment with 
the breaking-up of colour under shifting lights, 
and it was natural that their teacher should come 
from the school of colorists in Venice. The 
most important ot the existing works of Do- 
menico X'eneziano is the altar-piece of S. Lucia 
de' Bardi, in the Uffizi. The Virgin sits en- 
throned amidst four saints. The architectural 
fjrms waver between Gothic and Renaissance. 
As regards composition the altar-piece is a 
ver)' plain and ordinary picture. But even in 
its present, highly cleaned condition it is re- 
markable with regard to colour. The tone is 
unusually harmonious throughout, light, clear, 
Among other old pictures, this altar-piece gives a 
startling impression on account of its well maintained open-air effect. The hgurcs under the open 
arcade stand in a diffused light interwoven with reliections from the light marble surrounding them. 
Behind the Virgin, in the roofless, chapel-like recess with niches, the daylight enters from the open 
sky ; and for the first time in Italian art, this light is morning sunshine. In a clearly defined ray it 
falls upon the marble wall, is broken up in the niches 
and fills the space with reflections. Although the tops 



)f some pomegranate trees growing outside in the 
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cold, grey, mother-of-pearl, pale rose, milky green 



garden are the only signs of nature itself, Domenico 
Veneziano's Madonna m the Open Air is a decided 
link in the development of Florentine feeling for nature. 
When Domenico was working in Florence in the 
forties of the 15th century, he had with him as his helper 
a young Umbrian painter, who remained for about ten 
years before returning to his native place in the Appcn- 
ines. This young painter was Piero della Francesca 
from San Sepolcro. There arc few names in the history 
of the development of landscape- painting that deserve 
to be so long remembered as his. The ideas Domenico 
instinctively anticipated and carried out by suggestion, 
namely the painting of light, became leading principles 
in Piero's talented and intensely personal art. In 
Florence, I'iero della Francesca had mastered all that 
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PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 

could be learnt of the culture and technique of 

painting. He had studied anatomy and perspec- 
tive, and the decorative attitude of early art. Both 

theoretically and practically he was versed in the 

artistic knowledge of his day; yet his genius seems 

to have flowed straight from the fundamental rock 

of the region in which he was born. Like a mighty 

oak it stands alone. Piero della Francesca resem- 
bles no one, and no one resembles him. He even 

appears a stranger to the century in which he lived. 

The great weight of his figures, their massive bodies, 

and his own serious mind, have no counterparts 

before Michelangelo. The fresco of the Emperor 

Constantine asleep in his tent, while soldiers mount 

guard, is a picture of tremendous originality. We 

are dazzled and struck dumb by this marvel of light. 

Our feeling passes into deep satisfaction, as, bathed 

in mystic light, we listen to dream words. And 

meanwhile, thought, unwilling to be left isolated, 

speeds onwards through time towards the genius of 

Rembrandt, touching on the way Leonardo, Giorgione and Correggio. So clearly does this picture 

seem to be the foundation stone of all chiaroscuro, that it is difficult to realise that all these artists, 

and especially Rembrandt, could be unacquainted with it. To set down all that Piero della Francesca 

has done for landscape painting is scarcely possible. Photography falls short in its reproduction of 

the impression of light in his pictures. Before pictures such as 
those in the National Galler)- in London (Nativity and Baptism 
of Christ), one does not stop, when seeking for points of compari- 
son, until one arrives at INLanet. It may be said of Piero della 
Francesca that he rent the roof under which art had hitherto lived. 
sheltered and gloomy, and flooded with daylight the people who 
were standing free and plastic in the space. His gaze floated freely 
across the aerial ocean, and grasped everything in a wide circum- 
ference around it, as though they had been newly-disco\'ered islands; 
but this hardl}' suffices to describe the mountain atmosphere and 
freedom with which this singular genius has succeeded in en^•elop- 
ing his straight, large-limbed figures. In the Queen of Sheba 
there is a tree standing against the sky, soft and leafy, with tiny 
rustlings of the foliage such as never before were depicted in 
painting. In the Burial (>t Adam there is a still grander dead 
tree outlined against the sk\', with bare branches. When this 
Titan from the mountains steps down from his own sphere of 
ANTONIO i.KL POLLAiuoLO;He.cu,e.sk.„.„.t„e imagination, and takes commissions for portraits— paints a Duke 
'''''^^"trS:^A^.t'^^iJ:r^VS^^^l:'""''^"''^ of Urblno and his Duchess, u'lth their dukedom as the background 
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— only then does his art become so even and realistic that 
it can be reached by words and reproduction. In these por- 
traits (in the Uffizi), which stand forth boldly against the light 
sky, the background is a view of miles of hilly country with 
rivers and lakes and houses, topographical in a higher sense, 
cold and objective, but magnificent in its realism. Upon the 
back of the panels (which must have formed a kind of dip- 
tych), Piero has painted the duke and duchess, each on a 
separate allegorical triumphal car. He conveys the impres- 
sion that in the panorama behind he has painted the whole of 
the dukedom — towns, rivers and harbours. In pictures like 
these portraits of Federigo da Montefeltro and his wife, 
Battista Sforza, Piero comes very close to contemporary 
Florentine landscape painting. Landscape portraiture may be 
called the characteristic of the scenery found in pictures by 
Baldovinetti and Antonio del Pollaiuolo. The topographical 
cross between a map and a painting, with which we are 
acquainted from earlier art, is a stage that has been passed. 
These artists actually sought out the difficulties of linear 
perspective, and handled them with virtuosity. The effects 
of aerial perspective over wide spaces tempted them again 
and again, for their inclination for panoramic views was ever 
increasing. They must have had eyes like falcons, and it 
was their ambition to include the whole land. The valley of 
the Arno, from Florence to Pisa, the Umbrian plain, the 
Campagna, a republic or a duke's estate, seemed to them 
suitable subjects for their insatiable miniature brush. They 
compressed their panoramas into canvases no larger than 
half a metre square. In Florence, Alesso Baldovinetti was 
evidently the leader of this tendency. Clearly a pupil of 
Domenico Veneziano, he inherited from his master a bright 
scale of colours, diffused light and several of Domenico's 
types.'"" \'asari noted his inclination for depicting scenery in 
its minutest details (di tidtc ininiizic die la madrc natiira safarc, 
si sfor.zb d'csscrc iniitatorc). "He took great pleasure in draw- 
ing landscapes from nature, making them exact copies of the 
reality. One sees, therefore, in his pictures rivers, bridges, 
stones, plants, fruits, roads, fields, towns, forts, sandy plains 
The correctness of this characterisation of Vasari's may be 
seen to this da)' in Baldu\'inetti's large fresco in the atrium of the Annunziata, a Nativity, painted in 
the year 1462. In the foreground is a rocky knoll, upon which the Holy Family have their abode, 
and where the ivy thngs its cascades of pointed leaves over the walls of the ruin. To the left lies the 
Tuscan plain, bathed in light, with the Arno winding like a silver ribbon between fields and plantations, 
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becoming fainter and fainter in the distance towards the Pisan 
mountains. Against the wide expanse of sky stands a tree over three 
times the height of a man (a more correct proportion between figure 
and landscape than has ever before been observed), with lopped 
branches and foliage drawn true to nature. The fresco has unfortu- 
nately suffered so much from the peeling off of the colour, that a 
photograph can only give a very imperfect idea of its reality and 
naturalism. The same landscape character is found in the back- 
ground of Alesso's smaller pictures, such as the beautiful Madonna 
in London, in which there is also a wide view over level country 
between hills with winding roads and rivers. In his pictures the 
artist always emphasises the clear, pale tone of the atmosphere by 
contrast with a dark silhouette, either a w-ooded height or a few- 
cypresses lifting their heads above a garden wall."" This feature, 
like many others, is easily recognised in the compositions of his pupil 
Verrocchio, both those executed by Verrocchio's own hand, and 
others that only come from his studio."" We shall see later how this 
motive of cypresses against clear atmosphere is transmitted to 
Leonardo's early works. 

Baldovinetti's pupils were Antonio del Pollaiuolo and Andrea del 
Verrocchio, and neither of them failed their teacher in working fur 
the development of a Tuscan style of landscape. Pollaiuolo follows 
his master closely in landscape, chooses his subjects as Baldovinetti 
did from the valley of the Arno with extensive views, keeps his 
landscapes in a uniform bronze-brown tone against a luminous 
atmosphere, and pencils the details with a very fine brush. His tiny 
Hercules in the Uffizi, and the Journey of Tobias in the Turin 
Gallery, are excellent examples of this extraordinarily careful minia- 
ture work. In pictures such as these one suspects the keen com- 
petition the ambitious painters of Florence carried on with the 
intruding Flemish art, which during those years — perhaps to a 
disquieting extent — enjoyed the favour of patrons and compelled the 
approbation of artists. Domenico Ghirlandaio was also Baldovinetti's 
pupil, resembling him in various ways, one being the treatment of 
landscape. Pie too was dominated by Flemish influence. I cannot, 
however, say that Ghirlandaio's roughly-executed and not very 
characteristic landscape backgrounds have any independent signifi- 
cance in the development of landscape painting. In relation to men 
such as Pollaiuolo and Verrocchio, who were superior to him both in originality and m artistic ability, 
Domenico Ghirlandaio may be said to occupy an exaggerated position in the history of art. Botticelli 
is more deserving of a place in the development of landscape painting than Ghirlandaio, notwithstand- 
ing that he himself does not seem to have attached much importance to his landscape backgrounds, 
and also that Leonardo mentions him as an instance of an artist who neglected the study of landscape. 
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Sandro Botticelli, the most soulful of the 
quattrocento masters, found perfect freedom 
for his genius in poetic composition, in 
rhythmic grace of motion, and in beauty 
of expression. He did not require the ad- 
dition of landscape to express his delicate 
dreams of beauty and the longings of his 
contentious mind for harmony. Yet it was 
Botticelli who painted the goddess of 
beautv, as she rose one warm summer 
morning from the sparkling sea on the coast 
of Cyprus, beneath a rain of roses and 
amidst the breath of zephyrs. It is he, 
too, who painted Spring entering the grove 
of the Graces, where Venus wanders pen- 
sively among laurels and myrtles. In 
pictures such as these, however, the repre- 
sentation of nature is kept poetically 
abstract, written with the brush in simple, 
decorative symbols, as far removed as 
possible from all realism and effect of 
illusion. No judgment can be less to the 
point than the unjust criticism Leonardo 
incidentally pronounces in his Treatise on 
Painting upon Botticelli as a landscape 
painter, where the writer says that the 
master used to fill a sponge with colour, 
throw it against the wall, and call the 
splotch a landscape."" It is quite true that 
Botticelli, unlike most of his contemporaries, 
did not draw landscape with minute detail. 
rM,„to. Hanfstansi. On thc othcr hand he could, with thrilling 
'"*"'■ ""''■'■•"' - intensity, suggest the feeling of landscape 
with his opal-grey morning skies and a 
black network of foliage against a clear evening atmosphere. Landscape occupies an important 
place in the works of Botticelli's anonymous contemporary and imitator, Amico di Sandro. "^ His 
representation, in particular, of the Adoration of the Kings in the National Gallery, with its small 
figures in a wide mountain landscape, shows a r(.imantic feeling for nature and an ability for depicting 
landscape, in the development of which northern art may have assisted."-* By Sandro's pupil, 
Filip})ino Lippi, the landscape in the background is often treated with interest, sometimes with 
earnest study ; but Filippo does not seem to have possessed any very deep feeling for nature. It is 
amusing to see him portraying the outskirts of his own town in the Madonna in S. Spirito, where the 
background gives a peep of S. Frediano with the town gate and adjoining streets, (in which the 
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commissioner of the picture must have resided), and where we see him 
ready dressed for a journey, bidding farewell to his family. Filippo was 
not alone in this kind of miniature topographical painting. In the 
Annunciation in Berlin (p. go), Piero del Pollaiuolo exhibits an almost 
incredible subtlety in the treatment of the landscape. Through one of 
the arched windows, we look far out over Florence with its cathedral 
dome, the campanile, and the clock-tower of the Signoria ; through the 
other there is a view of the country immediately surrounding the town. 
But the master of landscape drawing, who surpasses them all, con- 
temporaries and predecessors, the master who creates landscape that 
is pictorially mature and charged with feeling, is Andrea del Ver- 
rocchio."^ There are not many works upon which to build our appre- 
ciation. The first and most important is the Baptism of Christ, which 
in all essentials is from his hand. Others, more disputable, which the 
present author is convinced should be attributed to Andrea, will be con- 
sidered more closely in the following pages, and will help to throw light 
upon the landscape painter Verrocchio. No predecessor had been able 
to find the deep, sonorous metallic tones in colouring, from the dark, 
warm bronze in the forest gloom, to the bell-like, silvery tones in the 
fading blue of the atmosphere, which distinguished his brush. No one 
before him succeeded in connecting the foreground with the background 
by means of an actual middle-distance with finely modulated transitions. 
No one gave, as he, suggestive glimpses under the trees into the half-light 
and solitude in which mystery unfolds her wings. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
have noticed how a poetic portrayal of scenery supplied the feeling in 
Verrocchio's pictures. They felt the consecration and sublimity that 
descend upon the lonely region and the act depicted in the Baptism 
of Christ.'"' But it is liernhard Berenson in particular, who, in his 
clever outlines of Florentine painting, has emphasised the feeling for 
landscape as a predominant power in Verrocchio's work."^ Among 
Florentines, at any rate, he was the first artist to feel that landscape 
painting was something different from, and more than, a faithful repro- 
duction of outline and distance in a piece of scenery. Verrocchio 
suspected, at least, that landscape painting was probably a special kind of art, with special aims and 
means of its own. Indeed, he evidently made up his mind that a complete and life-like represent- 
ation of light and atmosphere in this kind of art meant infinitely more than the plastic formation 
of detail. 

A section of the landscape background of a disputed portrait of a woman is reproduced on this 
page. If this portrait (to which we shall return later) is Verrocchio's work, he was a true landscape 
lyric poet. If the picture is his, then he was the first to grasp the mystic reciprocation between the 
feeling in a landscape and the picture of a soul. Vegetation showing black against a cold, clear sky, 
fading light upon still water, are the elegiac accompaniments to a captivating portrait of a pale, silent 
lady outlined against a twilight sky. In reality the same artistic principle is employed here as that 
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which Leonardo afterwards followed 

when he placed Monna Lisa against a 

background of blue mountains. The 

landscape no longer is concerned with 

actuality, it is of neither topographical 

nor biographical importance. The fir- 
trees behind the " pale lady," with their 

delicate tracery against the evening sky, 

spontaneously impart the impression of 

extreme refinement and melancholy, at 

which the artist aims. The mountainous 

country behindMonnaLisa is noTuscan 

or Lombard scene, but the veiled dream- 
land which strengthens the force of 

mysterious personality. The woman's 

golden maturity is outlined against the 

blue-green semi-obscurity of the moun- 
tains ; but a puff of cold air from cliffs and ravines blows over her sweetness and desire. None 
of Verrocchio's pupils except Leonardo comprehended his poetic landscape art. Neither in 
Alunno's nor in Lorenzo di Credi's landscape backgrounds is there any trace of their master's 
animating power. Credi's landscape is as tame and trim as an old maid's garden. The simple- 
minded Lorenzo comprehended none of the master's romantic longings, and did not suspect his 
talented fellow-pupil's intimate, mysterious companionship with nature. 

Leonardo, with full consciousness and an enormous amount of experience, brought the representa- 
tion of nature and landscape painting into altogether new lines. Here, as in other fields of painting, 
he is the genius who finds the narrow pass, beyond which open the vistas of a new age. 
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And if thou seest that old age consumes tlie store of wisdnni, thnu slioiildst 
so manage in thy youth that this thine old age doth nut lack nourishment. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. 




MONG the pictures which in recent times have been attributed to the young 
Leonardo, are two kindred representations of the Annunciation, one in the Uffizi, 
the other in the Louvre. Both pictures are of an unusual shape, being low and 
very long; in the manner in which the Annunciation scene is enacted, upon a 
garden terrace in front of a palace door, and with a view of landscape in the back- 
ground, there are important resemblances in the two compositions. But while the 
picture in the Louvre is small and long like a predella (for placing at the foot of 
the frame of a large altar-piece), the Annunciation in the Uffizi is a painting of considerable dimensions 
with half life-size figures. 

The Louvre picture came to the Museum with Napoleon Ill's collections, and with Lorenzo di 
Credi's name assigned to it. This name remained for a considerable time in the catalogue, notwith- 
standing that the great Italian connoisseur, Giovanni Morelli, in 1S75, had recognised the hand of the 
young Leonardo, and converted the directors of the Louvre to his opinion."" 

The second picture was formerly hidden away in the sacristy of a monastery church on Monte 
Oliveto outside Florence, under the traditional name of Ghirlandaio. With this attribution the 
picture was admitted into the Uffizi in 1880, but soon after, at the suggestion of the German amateur. 
Baron von Liphart, the painter's name was changed to that of Leonardo da ^"lnci, a designation 
which the directors immediately accepted and still retain. 

Whereas Senator Morelli's suggestion for the painter of the little Louvre Annunciation was soon 
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approved of by all experts, so that up to the present the picture has been looked upon as indisputably 
an early work from Leonardo's hand, Baron von Liphart's " attribution " became the subject of grave 
doubt and opposition, and the z'Vnnunciation from Monte Oliveto is still an apple of discord among 
art-historians. 

When the picture came to the Gallery under the traditional designation of Ghirlandaio, it was 
certainly Domenico Ghirlandaio who was intended. The well-known historians of Italian painting, 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, however, maintained that the work should really be attributed to his son, 
Ridolfo Ghn-landaio.'"' 

Strange to say, Morelli also considered this late and not very characteristic eclectic (1483-1561), 
(who first saw the light a few years after Leonardo had left Florence for Milan),'"° and held obstinately 
to his opinion until his death. His assertion has since been defended by his pupil. Dr. Frizzoni,"' 
and found adherence in Adolf Rosenberg's Klinstler-Monographi."" On the other hand, the American 
critic, Bernhard Berenson, who with greater talent and finer intuition has carried on Morelli's critical 
labours, has in this case keenly opposed his master's hypothesis, which he characterises as absurd. 
He himself ascribes the picture to Verrocchio."^ Georg Gronau is evidently of the same opinion ; 
he does not, at any rate, mention the picture in his well-written little book on Leonardo, and therefore 
cannot reckon it as one of Leonado's genuine works. "=^ W. Schmidt of Munich takes a middle 
course, as he assigns the picture to Credi.'"^ Against these critics, however, stands a compact body of 
art-historians, pricipally German, with Dr. Bode and the deceased curator, Bayersdorfer at their 
head — Mtiller-Walde, Schmarzow, Makowsky, Friedlander, and others, who with Baron von Liphart, 
maintain that the Monte Oliveto picture is undoubtedly an early work of Leonardo. The English 
connoisseur of drawings, Sidney Colvin, has recently subscribed to this view, as he thinks the 
authenticity of the picture may be founded upon a genuine drawing by Leonardo.""^ He has been 
contradicted, however, by the German amateur, A. von Beckerath,'=' who considers the two Annun- 
ciations irreconcilable in style, although he does not venture to determine the painter of that in 
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the Uffizi. Among Frenchmen, Baron Geymuller"=" and Gabriel Seailles' "' have adopted the general 
beUef that Leonardo was the author of the picture, while Eugene ^^liintz endeavours, as he so often 
does, to conceal his uncertainty behind a mass of words, which leads him into actual self-contradiction, 
as he doubts Leonardo's authorship of the picture, but refers to several of his drawings as original 
studies for it l'=° Where opinions differ so widely, it is allowable to build one's own upon bare 
ground, that is to say upon an unprejudiced examination of the picture itself. 

The painting represents the Virgin as a young lady of rank, sitting outside the door of her palace 
upon a terrace looking on to a flowery meadow with a descent to a park in the background. She is 
seated in front of a richly-sculptured antique reading-desk of marble, turning over the leaves of a 
folio, when the angel suddenly kneels before her with his stalk of lilies and his message. She does not 
start up from her seat — a proceeding, indeed, which would be difficult enough, considering the 
numerous yards of material in which she is wrapped, but contents herself with a slight movement of 
the hand as an expression of surprise, a surprise that is hardly to be read in her face. Nor has she 
any reason to be alarmed. The heavenly messenger is a very tactful person, who behaves well and 
kneels at a befitting distance from the noble lady. He has no resemblance to the furious Gabriel in a 
contemporary Annunciation, which Leonardo describes with so much sarcasm in his Treatise on 
Painting (Chap. VIII), a celestial visitant, who, "while he announces her fate to the Mrgin, seems 
trying to chase her out of the room ; for in his movements there appears to be a wrath such as one only 
shows towards the most contemptible of one's enemies, and the Mother of God looks as if she could 
throw herself out of the window in despair." 

This Gabriel is a beautiful Florentine youth with a broad, pale brow, delicate hands and long, fair^ 
curly hair. Over the entire picture there is a certain cool, aristocratic restraint, an impression of well- 
being far removed from anything like burning intensity. The characters are richly clad in fine linen 
and silken mantles, the palace is well kept, and solidly built with heavy tjuoins of freestone, there is not 
a speck of dust on the tiled floor of the terrace, and the elegant reading-desk is draped with a gauzy 
veil to protect the covers of the book. The garden is in the best of condition. The flowery expanse 
is crowded with tulips, daisies, and delicate bell-shaped flowers, the dark cypresses in the park are 
planted in rows at symmetrical distances, whilst the spaces are filled with soft cedars or fir trees, 
whose branches grow in order, one above the other. Paths are discernable, winding through the 
shrubbery, and in the distance there is a view of a sun-lit sea and a sea-port town at the foot of high, 
romantic-looking mountains. Evidently a prosperous commercial town lies at the mouth of the river. 
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highest aristocracy of the town, a 
young lady, who, with an inclina- 
tion for a contemplative life with 
literary studies amidst natural sur- 
roundings, has withdrawn from the 
bustle and restlessness of the city 
to her pretty villa. Such is the 
story and atmosphere of the pic- 
ture. They have little in com- 
mon with the tender, simple scene 
Leonardo has portrayed in his 
Louvre picture, where the deep 
seriousness of the angel finds re- 
sponse in the humble heart-felt joy 
of the kneeling Mary. The tendency 
to represent the Virgin as a noble 
Florentine lady in well-to-do cir- 
cumstances is not peculiar to this 
artist. In Pollaiuolo's picture in 
Berlin, the Annunciation takes 
iMERo iiKi. I'oi.i.Aiuoi.o; AnmiHCKiti.m. ik-rim. placc In a Toom decorated with 

princely sjilendour. The walls and floor are overlaid with veined marble, the pilasters adorned with 
bronze capitals and delicate ornament, and the Virgin herself, arrayed in a dress of brocade, is seated 
on a chair inlaid with pearls and precious stones. Gabriel, too, is an aristocratic person with 
jewelled raiment and peacocks' wings; an angelic orchestra discourses music in the distance while 
he makes known the promise. The artist, moreover, has not been afraid to localise the scene. Through 
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ell-known landscape is visible, in which 



Brunelleschi's dome, Giotto's campanile and Arnulfo's clock-tower on the Signoria rise above the 
white walls of a town (see p. go). We are in Florence, and we are also in Florentine company in the 
Monte Oliveto picture, although the distant sea-port can hardly be Porto Pisano, as Baron Geymiiller 
thinks, and the mountains are rather those of an imaginary country than of Tuscany. 

But who painted the picture ? The great care with which the reading-desk is drawn, in antique style 
with lions' feet, acanthus foliage, garlands and scallop shells, indicates an artist with archaeological 
tastes and trainmg in ornament. Its kinship with the Marzuppini tomb and the ornament of the 
Medici sarcophagus is striking, and would point in the direction of Desiderio and Verrocchio. This 
reading-desk, however, has been specially brought forward as a document indicating another 
direction. 

In holding so firmly to his assertion that the picture was the work of Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, Morelli 
based his view, inter alia, upon a rough pen-sketch of an Annunciation in the Uffizi (No. 287), that is 
indisputably from the hand of the father, Domenico Ghirlandaio (p. 95). Here too the Virgin is 
seated by a reading-desk with an antique, carved marble foot, and Gabriel, in profile, is kneeling on 
the other side of the desk, which is the central point m the composition. The son, Ridolfo, is said to 
have used this sketch as the foundation for his picture, and the design of the desk is brought forward 
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as proof. The rough sketch, how- 
ever, can at most only prove 
that Ghirlandaio studied antique 
ornament with the monuments 
of Desiderio and Verrocchio as 
patterns. The connection, 
moreover, which actually existed 
between DomenicoGhirlandaio's 
art and Verrocchio's studio, 
might be supported by various 
other more weighty documents 
than the pen-sketch with the 
reading-desk. '3' Nor is the re- 
semblance between the sketch 
and the picture so great that any 
influence should be necessary to 
explain it. When studied more 
closely, the desk, which had so much to do with Morelli's decision, is found not even to be the same ; 
in the picture it is a rectangular altar, in the sketch the triangular foot of a candelabrum, which has 
been converted into a desk. In the sketch a third figure is indicated, not to be found in the picture, 
nor will the sketch's traditional dove in the rays of grace be found. The Monte Oliveto Annunciation 
seems to have been painted in a rationalistic moment, for the artist excluded all sacred apparatus 
except the angel's wings and the faintly indicated nimbuses. Above all, the picture differs in artistic 
execution, in types, in landscape, and most of all in colouring, from everything that issued from the 
Ghirlandaio's studio. 

A firm Morellian may ofi"er objections. It is not, he will say, a question of Domenico's hand 
and colouring, but of the carrying out by Ridolfo Ghirlandaio of an idea borrowed from his father. 
It is true that this dependent eclectic artist, among other painters, also imitated Leonardo. There 
are pictures such as the famous Portrait of a Goldsmith in the Pitti Gallery, which long bore Leonardo's 
name, and is now universally acknowledged to be the work of Ridolfo.'" It must certainly often have 
happened that this imitator borrowed types and details from Leonardo. For example, in the picture 
of Christ on His way to Golgotha (in London), he painted a Roman soldier with contorted face like 
one of the combatants in the Battle of Anghiari. In common with the other eclectics of the end of 
the century (Granacci in particular), this painter was able to change his style in a bewildering manner. 
Like Granacci, he shows in certain pictures a tendency towards archaism, which seems at one time 
to have been the prevailing fashion in Florence. But this highly unoriginal artist, a pupil of the eclectic 
David Ghirlandaio, and the changeable Granacci, a contemporary of Franciabigio and Andrea del 
Sarto, an imitator of Fra Bartolommeo and Raphael, this vacillatmg transitional always betrays him- 
self as the decadent he really was. Even the Goldsmith portrait, where his imitation most nearly 
approaches Leonardo, does not allow us long to doubt that a cinquecentist painted it (p. 96). The 
form is round and loose, notwithstanding the careful modelling, and the landscape, which gives the 
surest hold for a determination of the works of this chameleon-like transformation artist, changes 
character least and is easiest to recognise, being essentially diflerent from the solemn landscape of 
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the Annunciation with the cypresses in the background. 
,^, This smoky landscape of I'^idolfo's, painted with a thin, 
i^'^l almost colourless glaze, and a light yellowish-brown tone 
J^Z 1 mer.i^ing in pearl grey and melting into milky green, pos- 
sesses no thoroughly worked out form. A conventional brush 
filled with thick, dark bitumen has placed a little stiff vegeta- 
tion, the ra}'-like, bristling bush that is seldom absent from 
the landscapes of the Florentine cinquecentists from Piero di 
Cosimo to Sarto,and the unnaturally slim tree with its thread- 
like trunk and a tassel of leaves at the top, embroidered 
with bronze upon the pale sky. This landscape, embellished 
with an arched bridge and a few tiny Florentines taking 
a walk in the countr}', is far more like Franciabigio and 
Sarto than Leonardo and \'errocchio. It hardly supports 
the wild hypothesis that Ridolfo was the painter of the 
Annunciation. If Granacci had been suggested, the attri- 
bution might have been worthy of consideration ;'^* but 
Ridolfo, and his heavy, thick-nosed types, with their swollen 
mouths and stiff forefingers, is out of the question. The 
name of Ghirlandaio must be relinquished in connection 
with the Annunciation from Monte Oliveto. The picture 
is an unmistakable quattrocento work, and scarcely from the last years of that great century. The 
feeling, it is true, is not so fresh and simple as in the conquering years of the century ; a mortal combat 
is no longer being fouj^ht for artistic gain ; but the composition still retains the regulated dignity, the 
form, the stiffness, the thinness no longer to be found at the opening of the next century. The picture 
can scarcely be later than about 1480, at which time the young Ridolfo had not yet seen the light. 
(He was born in 1483, the year of Raphael's birth.) Where then is the painter to be sought ? The 
ornament of the reading-stand points in the direction of Desiderio and Verrocchio. There is another, 
more important witness to the same end, namel)', the actual scheme of composition. 

That the scene has been moved out from the Virgin's chamber into the open air, with God's 
beautiful nature as a background, is in itself highly worthy of remark. At the same time the whole 
theological apparatus, the dove, the host of cherubim, the rays of grace, is omitted. Fra Angelico, 
however, had already let fresh air into the closeness of the bed-chamber by placing the scene of the 
Annunciation in an open loggia looking on to the grass-plot of the courtyard, and the wooden fence 
of the garden.''' Here the last remnants of the medijeval hortiis coiichisus'-'''' are swept away, and we 
look for miles into the world. 

In the next place, the effect of the shape of the picture is new and striking. Is it an altar-piece? 
It would be diflicult to point to altar-pieces of this low long shape. Besides predellas, the oblong 
form in Renaissance paintin.i^s occurs only in panels for bridal chests {cassoiii) or other private objects 
of art, and the subjects are generally secular or mythological. 

There is, however, an earlier representation of the Annunciation of the same long, narrow shape. 
The angel kneels, in profile, at one end, and the Virgin is seated in a full-face position at the other. 
This is the composition of Baldovinetti's representation of the Annunciation (about 1466) in the 
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Portuguese chapel in S. Miniato al Monte. The shape and arrangement were governed chiefly hv 
the application of mural painting to architectural surroundings ; but ne\-ertheless the resemblance is 
well worthy ot notice. The outline of the angel and the position of the A'irgin's knees with the 
intervening deep fold of drapery are not the only points which provoke reminiscence. The loni^', 
straight line of the stone bench in the S. Miniato picture answers to the long stone parapet of the 
garden dividing the Monte Oliveto picture so sharply mto two horizontal parts, and the cvpresses of 
the garden play a part in both compositions. Now Baldovinetti was unquestionabh- \'errocchio's 
teacher in painting, and we have already sesn (in the Baptism of Christ) that the latter inherited his 
schemes of composition from his teacher. This then would point in the same direction as the reading- 
desk. Nor, in reality, is the idea of Verrocchio as the originator of the picture contradicted bv the 
types of the hgures. The slightly affected, aristocratic Florentine lady, with the high forehead, the 
loose locks about her temples, and the long delicate hands, who is sitting at her reading-desli in the 
bright morning light (p. 102), might very well be a humbler sister of I^a Donna alle Belle ]\Iani. The 
hands with the arched wrists are actually identical in form, although affected in motion. This book- 
loving V^irgin at her reading-desk is a younger, spoilt but refined, rather insignificant daughter of the 
Baldovinetti type of woman. If our glance wanders over the stone parapet, under the bronze-brown 
trees, and floats through the silver shimmering air, we feel for the first time thoroughl)- con\-inced tliat 
only Verrocchio could have been the painter. The landscape has nothing in common with Credi's well- 
shorn garden, nor with the blue dreamland in which the s[ihinx Gioconda draws her breath. Neither 
is it the landscape from Leonardo's little Annunciation in the I^ouvre, notwithstanding the c\-presses, 
rather resembling the landscape in A'errocchio's E^aptism of Christ, with its tranquil, almost solemn, 
and yet natural poetry. Verrocchio's own hand can surely be recognised m the charming- middle 
distance with its masterly, representation of varied scenery. Notice particularly the portion to the 
left, under the angel's wing (p. gi), and also the storeyed fir trees, so delicateh' outlined, that we 
fancy we can see the points of their needles against the sky. We can even find traces of gold m the 
deep bronze tones. Truly the great Florentine master of landscape has been at work here. 

Yet there is something that holds us back when we attempt to affix \'errocchio's name to the picture. 
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stiffened into ceremony; and the form is 
ornamental more than graceful. We be- 
come aware of the tiny gathers in the 
Virgin's under-robe, and the finical high- 
lights on the locks of the angel's hair. 
The flowers in the grass curl and bend 
unnecessarily. The sharply-broken, stiff 
folds in the garments are not Verrocchio's 
full, swelling, almost baroque draperies. 
Several hands have been at work here, 
and not the master's only. He certainly 
designed the composition, but had assis- 
tance in its execution. Which of Verroc- 
chio's numerous pupils can be assumed 
to have had a share in the work? Was it 
his favourite pupil, Lorenzo di Credi ? A 
couple of paces from the picture, in the 
same room in theUffizi, hangs adelightful 
picture by Credi with the same subject, 
the Annunciation (p. loo). The composition is totally different. The scene is laid indoors, the Virgin 
receives the message standing and in a state of alarm, the angel does not kneel, but runs towards her. 
The types are not the same, bemg, like all Credi's, short and the reverse of slender. The sharply- 
illuminated, broken folds alone, in the Monte Oliveto picture, and the silky materials, would forbid any 
thought of Credi. With him all materials arc woollen and soft, and he never drew a fold that did not 
end in around, soft curve ; breaks and hard edges were contrary to his nature. Credi was an excellent 
technicist; the colour in his picture is finely graduated, the paint itself being spread over the surface in 
a thin film as smooth and firm as enamel. His pictures therefore are in excellent condition. In the 
Monte Oliveto picture, on the contrary, experiments have been made with the oil-colour, and the surface 
is by no means well preserved. The balance of colour in the two pictures could hardly be more 
dissimilar — in the A'errochiesquc xVnnunciation rich in contrast, deep and velvety; in Credi's shadowless 
light and cool. How unlike the background of the Monte Oliveto picture is this landscape of Credi's 
that is seen through the arches, with the bee-hive trees and the trim garden paths, the prim, prosaic 
park-li]<e landscape, which is Credi's regular formula for scenery. 

So Credi cannot be its author. But what about Leonardo ? Is it possible to trace his hand in 
the disputed j)icture? The usual opinion as to Leonardo's authorship must have some basis, and is 
founded m the first place upon the general impression, upon the similarity in arrangement between the 
Lou\'re composition and that of the Lfinzi picture. Upon a closer study this momentary similarity offers 
insurmountable differences. One important factor is the perspective. In Leonardo's little Annuncia- 
tion in the Lou\Te, the perspective is managed in a masterly manner (see p. 93). There is space upon 
the terrace; the stone balustrade, the wall of the house, and the simple wooden benches in front of the 
door, are suflicient to give an miprcssion of depth to a surface of 14 ■ 59 centimetres. All lines converge 
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towards a vanishing point that lies to the 
left inthe upper edgeofthepicture, above 
the angel's shoulder. In the larger pic- 
ture (p. 92), the painter has had to resort 
to the heavy quoins to mark the per- 
spective direction of the lines inwards ; 
but in spite of the numerous vanishing 
lines in these, he has not succeeded in 
giving a reliable impression of correct 
perspective. The lines seem to have 
several vanishing points, and yet they 
meet in a point that lies on a line exactly 
through the middle of the picture, just 
at the cleft in the conical mountain 
behind the town, i.e., below the horizon 
of the picture. The centre of vision is 
too low and too near, hence the false im- 
pression. A similar uncertainty is obser- 
vable in the figure construction. The 
reading-desk stands in the foremost 
plane of the picture, far in front of the 

Virgin's knees and feet ; and yet her more distant (right) arm is placed in front of the book upon the 
reading-desk. In reality the more distant arm and hand are closer to us than the nearer. Faults such 
as these paralyse motion. Nor does the head move in organic connection with the body. The Virgin's 
arms are uncommonly long; the figure must measure a goodly number of heads. The wings of the angel 
are too erect, as well as too small to carry him and his heavy clothing. The flowery ground is over- 
loaded with flowers. The light surface of the long, stone balustrade, which runs right out of the picture, 
spoils the effect, and has an indistinct or meaningless connection with the palace wall, whilst the opening 
in it is in the wrong place. If the angel entered there he must have come straight towards us and then 
faced to the left. A person does not come on to a stage so awkwardly when effect is desired. How more 
naturally all this is arranged in Leonardo's little Annunciation. There the steps to the terrace face the 
Virgin opposite the door of the house. The angel comes that way and immediately kneels down in 
profile. The Virgin responds by falling on her knees opposite him. The desk is a little at one side 
and not in the way. The terrace is carried in a sensible and, as regards perspective, favourable way 
round the house. The long, horizontal line of the parapet becomes a zig-zag. There is no bewildering 
confusion of flowers, but a few tall flower-stalks rise, light and graceful, against the dark stone wall. 
The villa is no princely palace, and the reading-desk no museum specimen. Neither is the impression 
disturbed by the tiresome lines of the quoins, nor the eye distracted from the sacred episode to critical 
studies of antique ornament. The seats along the wall make the terrace a comfortable place to sit in. 
There is on the whole a noble simplicity and plainness in this, a youth's sincerely-felt picture, from which 
no boasting can detract. The colours glow in this little five-inch high picture ; faces and hair shine, and 
the light of the sky between the dark tree-tops is full of brightness. The very colour, brick-read inclinmg 
to brown, that we know from the Madonna in the Grotto and other Leonardos, we find in the angel's 
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dress. Even in the somewhat Hmp suppleness of the 
hands we may trace the struggle of the immature artist 
with form; but we nevertheless see feeling in the draw- 
ing. It is this little jewel that is to be looked upon as 
an insignificant preliminary study for the larger picture 
from Monte Oliveto. 

In 1470 — it is suggested — the eighteen-year-old 
Leonardo painted the Louvre picture, and two years 
later, on the basis of this " preliminary work," he is 
said to have executed the large Annunciation in the 
Uflizi."' A want of psychological instinct can only 
account for such a conclusion. It is impossible that 
the same artist-ljrain and artist-heart that had con- 
ceived and carried out the idea for the first-named 
picture, could two _\'ears later have been able to throw 
overboard the whole conception, and paint the same sub- 
ject withsuchadirectl\'opposed feeling tor thehumanity 
and sentiment that the subject implies. The artist could 
not ha\'e forgotten this kneeling, deeph' affected, happy 
and humble woman, fi)r the calmly-seated, phlegmatic 
rather interested, but cool and self-possessedyounglady. 
Besides disparaging the subject, could he also commit 
errors of form in the repetition, which he had not been guilty of in the first attempt ? Leonardo never 
touched the picture in the Uffizi. The painter who composed and i)ainted the smaller picture, could 
not j)ossibly have had anything to do with the essentiallv different larger one. Some critic may object 
that the drawing b>- Leonardo's hand in the library of Christ Churcii College, Oxford, gives incontro- 
vertible proof, being a study of the angel's raised 
right arm and sleeve.''" The source of the drawing, 
lie will affirm cannot be contested; and there can- 
not be an_\- stron,i;cr e\'idence of Leonardo's author- 
ship of the picture than the fact that he can bepixwed 
to liax'e drawn studies for it. The logic may be good, 
but I wonder whether it is so certain that the sim- 
plest conclusion is the riqht one. In the first place, 
can wr be so positi\-(j that the drawini;' belongs to 
Leonardo's \-outh ? Ilerr \-on IJeckerath thinks'-'" 
didcrrntlv. As r<'L;ards the similarity in the dress 
and moxcment of the arm, it must nr)t Ije forgotten 
that the archangel in the littlr Lountc Annunciation 
is li(tin;4 his hand in benediction in the same wa)', 
and has the same dress as in the IJffizi picture — a 
sIccN'c turned up o\er a close-httinL;' under-L^arment 
of which the sU'cwes are slaslu'd on the underside. 
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If the study really belon^^s to Leonardo's 
youth, why not refer it to the picture that 
is certainly Leonardo's as well as the 
disputed one ? The only difference in 
the dress of the two angels is that the 
Monte Oliveto angel has a ribbon with 
fluttering ends bound round his upper 
arm, while the Louvre angel has not. 
This ribbon round the arm, however, is 
not, as has been maintained, peculiar to 
Leonardo ; it is often found in the 
schools of Verrocchio and Botticelli, 
e.g. in the angels of the Forteguerri 
monument. How is it with the character 
of the rest of the draperies, and the 
drawing of the folds in the two pictures? 
Do they agree with one another, and do 
they both agree with authentic drapery 
studies by Leonardo? In the Louvre 
Annunciation, the folds have a decided 
Leonardesque character, but of a ver)' 
early type. The materials have a wool- 
len softness, follow natural!}' the lines of 
the limbs, and spread out in a fan-shape 
over the floor or grassy carpet. But as 
yet, the system of folds lacks the vivid 
life, the dignified power, or the light ser- 
pentine grace that makes the draperies 
of Leonardo's riper years (pp. yi and y^) 
a pleasure to behold. Something is still 
left of the long, tube-like folds of Verrocchio's " first style," and the breaks at an angle of Go degrees, 
such as we saw in the Baptist's garment in the Baptism of Christ. This dependence on the teacher, 
like much else in the Louvre picture, is a sign of the extreme youth of the painter. In the Monte 
Oliveto picture, on the contrary, the drapery has a different and unLeonardesque character. The 
cloaks fall in sharp, angular folds, edged with light, and breaking in triangular figures. The materials 
have nothing woollen and soft about them, but fall rather like a somewhat stiff silk. As the angel's 
garment drops back over the hip, showing a yellow lining, it has almost the effect of paper or of 
being starched. If we compare the fall of the draperies over the Virgin's knees with Leonardo's 
splendid study of drapery for a sitting figure in the Louvre (p. y^), we soon realise the immense 
difference in artistic value. In a meaningless manner the superabundant material is flung over the 
arm of the chair, so that between the arm and the X'irgin's knee a deep hollow is formed, which bears 
an unfortunate resemblance to the fold in the lap. As, in addition to this, the drapery bulges for no 
apparent reason over the body, falls sharply and angularly over the knee, and is heaped up in confusion 
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upon the floor, it cannot conscien- 
tiously be ascribed to any great mas- 
ter. It would seem rather as if the 
hand of an assistant had been at work- 
here, and, unless greatly mistaken, we 
have already seen work from this 
hand. In the collection of drawings 
in the Uffizi, the above-reproduced 
study of drapery for a sitting figure 
is to be found, executed with a brush 
in monochrome upon canvas, like the 
previously-mentioned studies in the 
British Museum, Louvre, etc. The 
figure, of which only the lower part 
is completed, is enveloped in a volu- 
minous cloak, and turns towards the 
left, like the Virgin in the picture, 
with one leg outstretched. The gar- 
ment falls in a large angular fold over 
the lap, and is caught to the right on 
the seat in a manner similar to that 
of the Virgin's cloak in the picture. 
Of course in the Gallery it is known 
as a Leonardo. Even Morelli, how- 
ever, noted it as " nicht Leonardo," 
and Professor Wickhoff maintains 
that this, and the entire group of 
kindred drapery-studies en grisaille 
on canvas, are the work of Domenico 

vhRKocciiK.s sTiMiK): Thev,,.^ , .he m.mu. oiivu lu ,\,nm„u:uiun. uiTizL Ghlrlandaio."-*" Llkc Bcrenson, I am 

unable to agree with the Viennese professor's decision. The points of contact with Ghirlandaio are of 
ordinary character and a consequence of the marked influence that Verrocchio also exerted upon this 
artist in his youth;''" for the A'errocchiesque character of the drawing is evident without sufficient ground 
for ascribing it to Verrocchio himself, to Leonardo, or to Credi. On the other hand, both Berenson 
and I see the same hand in the execution as in the drapery-study for a kneeling figure in the British 
Museum (p. 70), namely that of Alunno di Andrea. It is my opinion, moreover, that the same hand 
has also determined the character of the draperies in the Monte Oliveto picture, and that thus Andrea 
has employed the same assistant to finish the painting of the Annunciation he used for the angel in 
Baptism of the Christ. The work of this assistant is especially observable in the execution of the 
figure of the Virgin, in the precise painting of the gathers in her cherry-coloured under-garment, and 
in the threadlike treatment of the hair with its brassy yellow high lights. A painful quality of over- 
minuteness and mannerism also attaches to the unnatural, flowery grass. Distant or near, the 
flowers are painted with the same glaring edges of light, and, in their crumpled appearance, look as 
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if they were made of tissue paper. There is something German about this artistic industry, which 
cannot be attributed to Leonardo ; indeed a long series of studies of tiowers and herbs that are 
really by him (at Windsor and in the MSS. in other libraries), prove the impossibihty of his being 
able, even when young, to paint such formal, sapless plants. For Alunno they seem almost too insig- 
nificant. We are tempted to think of a German or Flemish imitator in Verrocchio's school, and 
involuntarily recall some carnations in a bottle by the side of a Madonna m a picture Munich with 
which we shall be obliged later to concern ourselves."" But to assert that the assumed Leonardo 
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picture in the Uffizi is the work of three hands, and three 
decidedl}' different hands would perhaps be too bold a state- 
ment to win general credence. In the mean time it will be 
quite sufficient if our investigations show that the Monte 
Oliveto picture is the work of more than one hand and that it 
must be referred to Verrocchio's school. One of these hands 
is evidently Verrocchio's and is thus, in the truest sense of 
the term, what is understood by a "studio-work." It has 
nothing however to do with either Credi or Leonardo, the 
nameless assistants who gave it the " school " character. 
Even if the Monte Oliveto picture is not to be credited to 
Leonardo, our investigation has not led to a merely negative 
result. In the course of our enquiries we have made the 
acquaintance of one of the few really great landscape 
painters that Elorentine art possesses — Verrocchio, the final 
conqueror of light in painting, the pioneer in the represent- 
ation of " stiiiiiiiiiiig," the teacher of Perugino and Leonardo. 
In the next place we have been involuntarily led into a con- 
sideration of the earlist existing authentic picture from 
Leonardo's hand, in the little Annunciation in the Louvre. 
Leonardo undoubtedly painted this while still a pupil of 
Verrocchio, and it has evidently been based upon a sketch from the teacher's hand. There is no 
objection to offer to the suggestion that the )'ear 1470 was the probable date of the picture. '+' Radiat- 
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th a warm, lovable boyishness, it could scarcely have been painted later. 



A few words must be said about a drawing supposed to be a study by the artist for the head of the 
Virgin, and which is preser\'ed in the Uffizi under Leonardo's name.'^' The drawing is of the head of 
a young woman, inclined downwards and almost in profile, as in the picture. The hair is arranged in 
graceful plaits and held together by a ribbon with a winged clasp above the forehead, the remainder of 
the abundant locks falling freely over the temples, cheek and neck. The expression is very gentle, 
but at the same time bland. The execution is painfully careful, the details being picked out as if with 
a graver on hard metal. This dry, chiselled treatment is foreign to the art of Leonardo, and indeed 
unlike any independent artist : it betrays the copyist. The face is weakly proportioned, the forehead 
exaggerated!}' high, the mouth unreasonably small, the heavy Verrochiesque eyelids so exaggerated 
as to become caricature, the nose without character and vaguely foreshortened on the under side; 
on the whole, tew much of the averted side of the face is visible. Even if the latter fault may 
also he found with the painted head of Leonardo's Virgin, it is unreasonable to consider the 
youthful Leonardo weak enough for a drawing such as this. In the collection of drawings in the 
Lou\re, there is a study by Leonardo of a female head in the same position as the above-mentioned 
drawing, a marvel of silver-point technique [p. 103).'^' It belongs to Leonardo's early years, although 
not tt) so early a period as the Annunciation ; but beside the copyist's drawing in the Uffizi, this fine 
drawing in the Louvre sj3eaks the same language as that of a genuine document beside a forgery, 
convincing b\- its handwriting, temperament and character, and stamped with the seal of genius. 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

N the Liechtenstein Gallery in Vienna, there are man}' masterpieces by Flemish 
painters (Kubens, V^andyck), \\hile early Italian art is comparatively poorly repre- 
sented. The .Ljallery possesses, however, one picture by a Florentine master, from 
the latter half of the 15th century, which attracts much attention, the portrait of 
" the pale lady in the fir grove." She had long hung there, comparativeh' unnoticed, 
when JI)r. Bode, in 1882, ascribed the picture to " the young Leonardo" as a work 
pamted in the early seventies of the quattrocento.'^'^ Before that time, indeed, the 
picture had been connected with Leonardo's name. The interesting portrait had not escaped the 
attention of the old Berlin connoisseur. Director Waairen, when he wrote his book Kunstdciikiiialcr rjii 
I Vieii ; but hi^ thoughts concerning the painter of the picture took rather the direction of Leonardo's 
Milanese successors, among whom he came to a stand at Beltraffio.'" Professor Falke, in his catalogue 
of th(^ gallejy^ concurs with Waagen's view that Leonardo could hardl)' have painted the picture 
himself, adding as a suggestion to Waagen's remark about Beltraffio, " vicllcicht nchtii^cf Gianantonio 
Bazzi " (Sodoma). But after the Annunciation from Monte Oliveto had been brought to light and 
christened a Leonardo, the connection evidently, existing between that picture and the Liechtenstein 
portrait could no longer remain unnoticed, and the prince's Florentine lady had to join compauN- with 
the Virgin of the Florentine Annunciation. If the young Leonardo had painted the one, he must 
have painted the other. 

In this decision Bode was immediately joined by Bayersdorfer and Aliiller-Walde, and subsequently 
by his entire staff of pupils and adherents. As a suitable date they gave the period after the 
Annunciation, which they fixed at 1472.'^" Here, as so frequently in other cases, Morelli opposed the 
Berlin view. In tl"ie second edition of , his CnV/fcz/ Studies from the Berlin Gallery,'^" he gives a picture 
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of the portrait, simply sa}-ing that from the idea he has formed of Verrocchi(ys_ar_t, the portrait must 
be the work of that artist and not of Leonardo, and he further recommends the picture to the careful' 
study of lovers of art. Bernhard Berenson has come to the same conclusion, "5° while Verrocchio's 
biographer, Mackowsky, follows Bode, and gives the picture to Leonardo. This author, indeed, not 
content with handing the work over to Verrocchio's great pupil, is logical and bold enough, as we shall 
see, to draw further conclusions from such an attribution."'" 

Once more authorities differ. " Therefore, O enquirer, put no trust in authors ! " was even in 
that early age Leonardo's advice. True to our mode of procedure, we will neither build upon 
authority nor upon a fleeting general impression, but will endeavour to come to an mdependent result, 
founded upon analysis and the picture itself. 

Even at the first glance the impression made by the portrait is peculiar and arresting. Artistically 
and humanly, it is a great work. That it could come from the brush of a clumsy workman is 
not possible ; there can be no question of any but a master. The striking effect of £s strong 
contrasts, the face shining white against a dark background slashed with gleams of light, reveals 
the original, self reliant master. Fair, of a waxen transparency and an almost g-hostly palllor, th^r 
face emerges from the deep bronzy darkness of the grove. Behind it the fir-needles are 'delicately 
outlined against a cool evening sky. The fading light falls upon the white face, imparts a metaJUc 
glitter to the blondc-ccndrcc curls, and floats away upon the still water in the background. Two nut- 
brown eyes look calmly out of the white face with unapproachable gaze, mysterious reserve. Even 
the trees, with their lancet-shaped needles, seem to be trying to shut in and screen the mistress of the 
garden from the outside world. She is evidently a lady of rank. Her dress is simple but tasteful, 
in the fashion prevailing in Florence about 1480. She wears no jewels. Perhaps we may conclude 
from the landscape, which acts as a foil to the silent face, that she was fonder of nature than of 
pomp and circumstance. Aristocracy, intellectual distinction, and indeed learning, are also indicated 
bv the unusual wa}- in which the back of the picture is decorated. The portrait is painted upoji a 
poplar panel, the back being stained a reddish colour like polished porphyry. Upon this groqnd is 
painted in monochrome a device consisting of a laurel-branch, a palm-branch, and a branch of, some 
species of fir, bound together by a ribbon ; and upon the fluttering ends of this ribbon are the words : 
viRTUTKM FORMA DEcoRAT (p. 105). Who tlicn is this " virtuous and beautiful " unknown of the 
Florentine aristocrac}' ? And who painted her ? 

In a short and categorical article, in 1903,''' Bode declared that the subject of the portrait was 
Ginevra dei lienci, whose portrait, Vasari tells us, was painted by Leonardo."-''-' Concerning this same 
"Ginevra, Vasari declares in his biography of Ghirlandaio that she is among the Florentines in that 
artist's fresco in S. Maria Novella, which represents the meeting between Mary and Elizabeth (see 
p. io<S). Vasari adds that " at that time " (the fresco was probably painted in i486) she "__\vas a 
beautiful y(uing girl." This last statement b\' \'asari is at variance with the truth, for Ginevra dei 
Benci is known to have been dead in x'Vugust, 1473. The supposed Ginevra in the fresco, says Bode, 
is no other than Giovanna d' Albizzi, who married Lorenzo Tornabuoni, while the real Ginevra is to 
be found in the Liechtenstein portrait, which, in that case, Leonardo must have painted before August, 
1473. About Ginevra dei Benci it is further known that in 1472 she married one Niccolmi, and that 
she was only seventeen when she died. At that time Leonardo was four years older, that is to say 
twent\--one. It is true the lady in the Liechtenstein portrait is young, but she looks older than 
seventeen. Her bosom and shoulders already show an incipient fullness. A look of weariness and 
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experience rests upon the pale features. This woman can 
scarcely be a virgin. Who would think, moreover, of 
furnishing the portrait of a virgin with a Latin inscription 
such as the abovementioned ? If she is Niccolini's wife, 
then the picture must have been pamted during the last 
vear of her life. Opinions are divided as to the beauty of 
the model. One writer, who, however, does not_carrj 
much weight as a judge of art (Rosenberg), speaks slight- 
ingh' of " this portrait, which is devoid of all attraction," 
giving in the first place the lady's stnnipfsiiinigcs Qesicht 
as the reason. '^-t On the other hand another writer (Miiller- 
Walde) is loud in his praise of her charm and diirchgcistigten 
Aiisdnick, considering her on the whole prettier, wiser and 
more imposing than almost any woman that Florentine 
art has glorified."' Now men's taste and liking as regards 
women are more capricious than their taste in art, but 
probably most of those who can interpret the speech of a 
work of art, will be sensible of a remarkable and refined 
type in looking at this face with its expression of disillu- 
sioned calm. It is possible that the oval of the face is 
too short, the cheek-bones too large, the eyes too long 

and too wide apart to accord with the prevailing ideas of beauty; but at any rate these features 

give the face a stamp of something rare and foreign to the race, something that recalls the Slav type, 

and we are involuntarily startled by it. 

But soon we recognise those features. It is not the first time that we meet the fair unknown in 

Florentine art. We have seen her once before with thinner shoulders and a more vernal expression 

about the corners of the mouth. The broad oval of the face, the high forehead framed by curls, 

the finely cut eyes under the arching eyebrows proclaim la doima allc belle niani herself from the 

Bargello (pp. 59 — 60) ! It is Verrocchio's maiden, she who in her budding youth pressed the bunch of 

primroses to her breast with her beautiful hands. Here she appears a few years older, but many years 

wiser, colder, a little weary, richer perhaps in gold, and certainly in 

disappointments. She still wears her hair m the same way, with 

curls upon her cheeks and gathered into a little silk cap at the 

back of her head. Now, as then, she is wearing a gauzy chemisette, 

fastened at lier throat with a pearl ; but instead of the thin muslin 

dress gathered at the neck and falling softly over bosom and 

shoulders, she has a more sober velvet dress of reddish brown 

colour, fitting like a glove over the firm bosom and laced in front. 

A narrow black scarf hanging over her shoulders, enhances their 

whiteness. How much one would like to see her hands a,L;ain, those 

hands with the arched wrists and the almost unnaturally slender 

fingers. Ikit she hides them from us; the picture is cut ofl' just 

below the breast. Bode, indeed, declares that the picture once had 
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J_Tan_ds, and that they have been barbarously cut off with 
the lower part of the picture. He even says that the 
wrist of one arm rested in the hand of the other, which is 
their position in the portrait of Monna Lisa. He thinks 
he has found the study for these very hands among the 
Leonardo drawings in the Royal Library at Windsor. 
Personally I place no reliance upon this assertion. If the 
h ands wgr.e_to be included as in the bust or in the Monna 
Lisaj)o_r trait, the picture would be half as long again, and, 
with its present breadth, would be of quite an unnatural 
shape unknown in early art. Even the Monna Lisa por- 
trait is unusuallvlong, the proportion of the breadth to the 
height being as loo to 142. If the Liechtenstein portrait, 
with the same proportion of the body, were to be added to 
so as to become a half-length figure with hands, the propor- 
tion of the breadth to the height would be as 100 to 175. It 
is only necessary to draw that shape to find how impro- 
bable and meaningless it looks. Possibly at some time, 
for some inexcusable reason, a little has been cut off the 
picture ; but it is hardly likely that it has ever been a half- 
length portrait like that of Monna Lisa. The high horizon 

of the landscape is also against this idea. There can be no doubt that the studies of hands at 
Windsor (p. iii) to which Bode and his followers point, are Leonardo's, drawn, like all his genuine 
drawings, with the left hand, and possessing every indication of having belonged to the artist's early 
and Florentine period. Their severe, thin, quattrocento shape vouches for this, as also does the 
type of hand, which directly recalls Verrocchio's. The technique too, with the bright lights upon 
the buff paper, points to Verrocchio's school and the period before the journey to Milan. There can 
therefore be no question here of a study for the Monna Lisa, as has also been asserted. But is there 
nothing that the study can belong to but the portrait in the Liechtenstein Gallery ? Bode and 
his pupil, Fritz Knapp, think they have found a proof of another source in a portrait of a woman 

with her hands crossed upon her breast, belonging to the Marchese 
Pucci's collection in Florence. Berenson had already dated the 
picture as a late work by Lorenzo di Credi ;''■ Ijut the Germans 
look upon it as " a free copy " of the Liechtenstein portrait. 
The two pictures difter very greatly. The lady turns the opposite 
way, wears a different dress, has a long, narrow face, and on the 
whole resembles the pale lady in the Vienna portrait extremely 
little. But behind her in the landscape they think they see the 
same fir-tree as in Prince Lichtenstein's picture. This tree, accord- 
ing to a German art-historian, Dr. Warburg, is the juniper (Italian, 
giiicpra), and must be taken symbolically as a reference to the 
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no longer, in his opinion, any room for doubt; both portraits represent the lady mentioned, the 
Liechtenstein picture being Leonardo's original portrait mentioned by Vasari, and the picture in the' 
Palazzo Pucci a remodelled " school copy." The hypothesis would have much in its favour, were it 
not at variance, partly with critical, partly with documentary facts. 

The lady in the Pucci portrait is dressed in black, with a long veil over her head, and is holding 
a wedding-ring between her finger and thumb : her hands are brought into the picture for this reason. 
There can be no doubt that she is a widow; but nothing is known as to Amerigo Benci's daughter, 
who married Niccolini, and died a year later at the age of seventeen, having in so short a time lost 
her husband. 

Bode himself states that Ginevra del Benci died in August, 1473. Therefore, he says, she 
cannot be portrayed in Ghirlandaio's fresco of the meeting between Mary and Elizabeth, which could 
not have been begun before i486. The Liechtenstein lady's style of dress and hair, however, is the 
same we are acquainted with from Ghirlandaio's frescoes. The proud patrician lady in the above- 
mentioned fresco, who, according to Vasari, is Ginevra dei Benci, but who can be proved to be 
Giovanna Tornabuoni,'" wears her hair in the same fashion (p. 108.) There may possibly be a 
difference of opinion as to how long this fashion lasted, but it is certain that it belonged to the eighties 
of that century. The well-known medal of Giovanna Tornabuoni, which cannot at any rate be 
earlier than the year of the Lady's marriage, i486, shows the same style of hair-dressing. We even 
find the hanging hair and the little silk cap on Nonnina Strozzi's medal of 1489. Is there not then 
sufficient reason, in the costume only, to put both the Liechtenstein portrait and the Bargello bust 
much later than Bode and his followers maintain, later than 1473, the year of Ginevra's death ? Even 
if importance is attached to t'ne tree behind the lady, classifying it as juniper, and taking for granted 
that the lady of the portrait is named Ginevra, why should she be Amerigo Benci's Ginevra ? The 
name was not at all uncommon in Florence, and the inscription upon the back of the Pucci portrait 
proves nothing. It is of course a later addition and untrue, as Ginevra dei Benci was not a widow as 
the lady in the portrait. 

It is by no means absolutely certain that the tree behind the Liechtenstein lady is really juniper. 
I have put the question and the two portraits before the highest Norwegian authority on botany, 
Professor VVille, and he is inclined to think that the tree in the Liechtenstein portrait is a species of 
fir.'-^° If this can be proved, the Ginevra theory collapses. 

Everything considered, it is idle at the moment to endeavour to determine the lady's name. 
Mackowsky admits that " all attempts to identify the person have failed." He only maintains 
decidedly that the original of the picture is identical with that of the bust. Strange to say he sees in 
the painting the young maiden, although die Anmut dcr rcifcn Fran seems to him to smile from the 
bust! '5'^ In reality it is impossible to be mistaken; the pale lady in the fir grove is the same as the 
"lady with the beautiful hands," by Verrocchio, a few years older and undoubtedly married. We 
know that the Bargello bust once stood in the Medici palace. This gives us a good reason for 
guessing the name of a lady was in some way or other more closely connected with the Medicis than 
Amerigo Benci's daughter. Why not suggest Lucrezia de' Donato, the young Lorenzo de' Medici's 
lady-love ? We know that Verrocchio painted her portrait for Lorenzo il Magnifico."^° It is useless to 
dis[)ute about names. Whether she belonged to one Florentine patrician family or another, her nobility 
is of the kind that never fades. Let her keep the charm of namelessness ; a great artist has ennobled 
her. Who this artist remains is the more important question ? " Leonardo ! " exclaims the German 
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school of art historians almost in one voice. 
" Verrocchio ! " says Morelli and his adhe- 
rents, and the)' rely upon the unmistakeable 
kinship between Verrocchio's bust and the 
portrait. Verrocchio's German biographer, 
Mackowsky, has not been blind to the 
artistic similarity between the two works, 
and he cannot deny their common origin. 
Here the painter is the sculptor, and the 
sculptor the painter. But Mackowsky's 
whole conception of Verrocchio as a painter 
is so entirely determined by Bode's con- 
clusions, that he cannot imagine Andrea as 
the painter of the Liechtenstein portrait. 
He is rightly unable to believe the painter 
of this refined picture as the creator of the 
ugly Madonna in the Berlin Gallery (No. 
104A), which Bode and his school, notwith- 
standing Morelli's vigorous protest, con- 
tinue to ascribe to Verrocchio. Mackow- 
sky's clear sight when dealing with the 
sculptor Verrocchio and his importance in 
the history of art, fails him directly the 
painter is concerned. He cannot imagine 
any artist but Leonardo having painted the ^it^ 
picture, and with rash courage he takes the 
consequence of this determination and 
assigns the bust in theBargello to Leonardo 
also. Even at the risk of breaking the 
inviolable circle of Verrocchio's recognised 
plastic works (David, the Dolphin Boy, the Thomas group, the bust in the Bargello) he presents 
Leonardo with the most Leonardesque of \'errocchio's works. This action provokes endless rearrange- 
ments. If the Bargello bust is to be taken from Verrocchio and given to Leonardo, it is quite 
impossible to let the former retain a work such as David, where the shape of the hand is almost 
identical, and the smile, the treatment of the hair, and the folds, of the same type. The very feeling 
of intrepid youth and timid chasteness that forms the charm of the one work meets us, fresh and 
bewitching, in the other. And nothing can be more natural. The great master of the close of the 
early Renaissance created both the lad with sword in hand, and the maiden with the bunch of prim- 
roses between her slender fingers. Separation is impossible here ; they are flesh of flesh, and blood 
of blood, owing their creation to the same master, Andrea Verrocchio. 

We cannot fail to be conscious of the gulf between this painter and Leonardo, between la donna 
allc belle mam and Monna Lisa. Study the drawing of the hands alone. Those of the maiden are 
slender, elastic, energetic ; Monna Lisa's are mature, voluptuous, slow, goddess-like. Compare the 
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expression of Monna Lisa's face, the seductive fascination, sweetness and danger, with the silent, 
reserved, almost repellent expression of the pale lady. Never has any artist entertained such different 
ideas about woman and woman's nature. 

The painter of the fair unknown is moreover evidently an older, mature artist; a man of experience, 
not an enthusiast of twenty. If the work is to be attributed to Leonardo it would be quite unreason- 
able to assign it to so early a stage of his production as before 1473. Nor has the picture technically 
kinship with any of Leonardo's genuine productions. The cold pallor of the skin, the sharply 
chiselled treatment of the hair, the minute detail of the pine-needles in the trees against the sky of 
the background reveal the brush of an older artist than Leonardo, and the resemblance to the 
Annunication from Monte Oliveto is apparent in many ways. The landscape especially, with its 
peculiar note of quiet poesy, speaks strongly in favour of Verrocchio. Certainly Morelli's instinct was 
not at fault when Andrea's name came to his lips in connection with the pale lady of. the fir trees. It 
is probably Verrocchio's latest painting, and may be dated about 1480, shortly before he left Florence. 

Botticelli's masterpiece. Spring, must have come into existence about the same time, and 
undoubtedl)' was greatly intiuenccd by Verrocchio's art. Every figure testifies to the influence of the 
Verrocchiesque circle, the two Graces with their ornamentally dressed hair. Mercury's powerful 
figure, and the mystic smile upon the face of Spring herself — a forerunner of the Monna Lisa smile, 
Venus, in the middle of the picture, is placed against a background of dark myrtles silhouetted with 
the delicacy of lace against the luminous sky. This is another sign of the same influence, and forms 
a somewhat analogous arrangement to the picturesque effect in the Liechtenstein portrait. 
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LEOXARDO DA NlXCf. 

PEN-DRAWIXG in the Uffizi, representing' a landscape, is the earliest work by 
Leonardo to which a date can be assigned. In one corner of the drawing is inscribed 
m mirror script the words : 

Di cli sta Maria della neve 
addj 5 dag-iisto I47J'^' 
(Drawn on the da)- of S. Mary of the Snow, the 5th Auj^ust, 1473.) 

This explains that the drawing was thus a little act of sacrilege committed one 
sunny holy day during an expedition into the Tuscan mountains. Somewhere in his writings Leonardo 
vehemently defends such sins, exclaiming : " Foolish hypocrites are they who repro\-e the painter for 
busying himself on holy da3-s with the study and true understanding of nature, in the endeavour to 
acquire this knowledge to the utmost degree." 

With such a drawing we are able to follow the artist on his lonely wanderings among the hills on 
the south side of the Arno. If we are to believe a learned Italian investigati.r, this landscape may be 
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found in the neighbourhood of Montelupo, and the Pisan mountains form the background.'"' The sun 
IS in the west, throwing slanting shadows between the clefts of the rocks. The day is declining. We 
arc standing high, and, through a ravine in the middle distance, look down towards the plain where 
the broad and glittering Arno flows through cultivated lands. The river curves round a steep, 
projecting headland on the left, crowned by a strong fortress, which dominates the whole plain. 
Though it is high, we, behind it, are still more elevated, and can look hito its courtyard. The castle 
is rectangular, with several strong towers and steep tali outside the walls. It recalls the rocca di 
Mnntclupo, the fortress on the " Wolf Mountain," built by the Florentines in 1203 against the hostile 
Capraja, and concerning which there was a saying: per distniggcr qiicsta Capra, non vi vuolc altro cite 
un liipo. If this topographical ascription be correct, the ridge rising highest in the background must 
be that of Monte Albano, and we are near Leonardo's birthplace. The headland with its castle 
occupies one side of the middle distance. On the other side of the ravine is a hill of considerable 
height, rising precipitously in layers of limestone and with scattered trees upon its summit. A 
mountain stream threads its way through the ravine, embracing in its course a little waterfall from the 
hills, with swift rapids in the centre of the middle distance, finally disappearing in the depths of the 
landscape. Perhaps this is the river Pesa hastening towards the Arno. On the left, the eye roams 
above the towers of the castle, over wide stretches of flat, rectangular fields, until low hills on the 
horizon obstruct the view. The drawing has evidently been rapidly and easily done, so rapidly that 
the pen has not had time to leave the paper, making a continuous hatching stroke, which, in the 
conventional drawing of the treetops, resembles revolving wheels. Yet Leonardo was able to depict 
every detail of the scene in his sketch. 

The limestone mountain on the right recalls slightly the rocky cliff in Verrocchio's Baptism of 
Christ ; but elsewhere the geological formation of the landscape is seen and rendered with a sharpness 
and precision hitherto unknown. On the distant plain the draughtsman has emphasised the perspec- 
tive vanishing lines in order to obtain an effect of great distance. On the whole it is astonishing to 
find in so young an artist such ripeness of perception and ability in the rendering of a comprehensive 
and diflicult landscape. The drawing is however deficient in its lighting. The hills of the middle 
distance lack a tone that would have given to the shining plain a clear and powerful frame; and the 
different values between land and reflecting water are not sufficiently indicated. 

The weaknesses and imperfections of this youthful effort can only be referred to in comparison 
with the heights Leonardo subsequently reached in the representation of landscape, notably in the 

Virgin of the Rocks, Monna Lisa, and the divine red-chalk drawing of a 
cloud burst in the Alps. By the side of contemporary Florentine landscape 
drawings " the day of S. Mary of the Snow " is by no means weak. On 
the contrary it is the most truthful and natural of any landscape in Tuscan 
art up to that time, although still a trifle lifeless. There is already 
promise of the phenomenal skill he displayed in the management of the 
planes in a gigantic view, and the captivating impressionism of the 
representation gives to the red-chalk drawing of the cloud burst a vivid 
grandeur. In a drawing such as this (which of course belongs to the later 
Milanese period) Leonardo surpasses both Hokusai and Turner. As a 
poet of nature he approaches the English Shakepeare or the Norwegan 
Wergeland. 
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Caniille Corot the ,L;Teat French landscape painter of the igth centur}', made no casual remark when 
he said ; " Leonardo is the inventor of the modern landscape." Leonardo felt with full consciousness 
that to render the character and true beauty of a landscape was one of the most serious aims in his art. 
" The painter," he sa3-s in his Trattato dclla Pittura, "who has not as much taste for one branch of 
painting as for another is not versatile. If, for instance, he is one who does not care for landscape, he 
is accustomed to declare that the study of landscape is a very simple and easy matter. It was, for 
instance, the custom of our Botticelli to say that the study of landscape was waste of time, it being- 
sufHcient to dip a sponge in various colours and throw it against the wall, when you had a landscape in 
the mark It left. But then they were sorry landscapes that he painted!"'"-' In another place he 
exclaims : " A painter must be versatile ! . . . To me, who know that painting embraces 
everything that nature has created and man produced, everything indeed, that can be comprehended 
with the eyes, he seems a poor artist who cannot paint more than a face. For do you not see how 
many movements man alone can make ? Do you not see how many different animals and also 
trees, herbs and flowers there are, how many varieties of countr}-, mountain and plain, streams, 
rivers towns and buildings?" A very large section of Leonardo's Treatise on Painting deals 
exclusively with the theory of landscape painting, with aerial and linear perspective, with the laws 
of the growth of plants, the branching of trees, the breaking-up of light upon foliage, the shapes 
of clouds, the consistency and shades of light. These theoretic laws were not prefunctory 
academy rules, but the wisdom of years of persevering stud\' of the details of landscape and the 
simple forms of nature. Among his drawings at Windsor and m the manuscripts of other libraries 
are to be found many single studies of trees and bushes, various kinds of garden and wild flowers, 
lilies and violets, marsh-marigolds and wood-anemones, blackberrys, oak-apples and maize. Each 
plant IS drawn with the most wonderful care and sense of bcaut\', with the outline and veins of the 
leaves exact, and the petals and stamens of the flowers, the buds and berries, methodically accurate 
to nature. These drawings are as satisfactory to the scientific mind of the botanist as to the eve 
that only looks for beauty and grace of nature. As Leonardo studied the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, so he became absorbed in geological stucture, m the formation of mountains and the 
composition of minerals. From his )'outh Leonardo was unwearying in his search for the innermost 
mystery of the spirit of the earth. 
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VKRROCCHIO: Study fur a Madonna. Sih u--point dra« inj. rirL>den. 

XIII 

IDDEN in one of the portfolios of the Dresden Gallery collection of drawings, is 
a small Florentine silver-point drawing from the 15th centurv, which has occa- 
sioned much wrangling and disturbance in the camp of the art historians.'"-* 
jVIeasuring exactly 18.8 by 16.6 centimetres, it is drawn with silver-iioint upon 
buff-tinted paper, and represents the half-length figure of a young woman with 
bent head and downcast eyes. A naked child is so faintly drawn on the left by 
way of experiment, as to be scarceh' visible, but enough to show that the artist 
thought of representing a Madonna. The young mother has a delicate, almost super-sensiti\'e face, 
a weak mouth, and enormous eyes. Tier hair hangs loose about her temples, her bare neck is round 
and full. The thm under-garment, which falls loosely over her swelling bosom, with a fold in the 
middle, is pointed in front at the neck, and held together by a large brooch set with pearls. The 
cloak is flung over one shoulder, and turned back to show the lining. 

As she appears in this delicate, grey, silver-point the young woman is a charming being, of no 
great importance, gentle and tender, a dliecate indoor plant. The style of the drawing is adapted t(.) 
its subject, being weak and a little timid, but sensitive. 
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It was acquired bv the Gallery before 1800, perhaps as earh' as 1728, from the Wagner collection 
in Leipzig, at that time bearing Verrocchio's name."'^ Subsequently, for some unknown reason, this 
plausible ascription was changed to the more famous name of " Leonardo," and remained unaltered 
for many years. In 1880 Morelli recognised its incorrectness, and proposed Credi as the author."'*'^ 
When the great connoisseur saw the drawing again nine years later, he arrived at the conclusion 
that he had made a mistake, and that the drawing was from A'errocchio's hand rather than from 
that of the heavier and less spiritual Credi. The opinion Morelli holds and strongly defends in the 
second edition of his Critical Studies publishea in i8gi/-' About the same time Morelli's constant 
opponents, Ijode and Bayersdorfer, championed the view in the Gazette des Beaux Arts (1890) 
that the drawing must of course be ascribed to the youthful Leonardo. This attribution was 
very useful to them, as it formed one proof of the genuineness of the so-called Bayersdorfian 
Leonardo m Munich, which we shall discuss later. Other experts follow Bode and Alorelli, while 
Professor Woermann, the director of the Gallery, supported by Von Seidlitz'*^^ and \V. Schmidt,'*" 
incline to the intermediate Credi. This last attribution has since been strengthened by the adherence 
of so eminent an authority as Bernhard I:5erenson, who in this case deserts Morelli and exerts his 
influence in favour of Credi.''" 

Morelli supports his attribution principally upon a splendid chalk drawing in the British Museum, 
universally acknowledged to be by Verrocchio, representing a woman's head with downcast eye 
and artificially dressed hair, without doubt a study for a Madonna. In spite of scratches and injurie 
this drawing is one of the finest examples of the master, and probably one of the studies A'asari 
refers to in his biography of \"errocchio : " I have in my book some drawings from Verrochio's hand 
which are executed with the greatest patience and skill. Among them are some female heads 
beautiful in expression and in the arrangement of their hair, which Leonardo da Vinci constantly 
imitated on account of their beauty." Morelli considers the Dresden drawing to be akin to this head 
from the Malcolm collection. Berenson partly admits this, but considers the blood relationship 
debased and detiorated. He considers that the author of so feeble a work must have used the 
Malcolm head, or something similar as a copy. And, after a sharply depreciatorj' analysis of the 
details of the Dresden drawing,'-' he concludes with the name of Credi, who does not stand 
particularly high in the opinion of the American critic. 

For my own part, a careful study of the original drawing in Dresden has led to an altogether 
different result, and I am compelled to declare myself of quite another opinion from that of my friend, 
the great American connoisseur. Possibly Berenson wrote his sharp criticism, not with the original 
before him, but with the not entireh' successful Braun photograph. In my opinion the drawing is so 
excellent in cjuality that it cannot possibly be by Credi. Indeed an attribution to Leonardo can be 
more easily justified. When has there ever been seen in Credi's pictures that almost Corregian 
charm, that smile with tears bedewing the eyelashes? As we shall now see, to suggest the youthful 
and still dependent Leonardo would be natural enough if the Leonardo hypothesis did not lead to 
such unfortunate consequences. IJut personally I am convinced that Morelli is right, and that the 
drawing is the production of \'errocchio's later years. Its kinship with the Pistoian Madonna is a 
decided proof. The widely ramifying direct and indirect uses that are made of the drawing, in 
pictures and other drawings coming within the periphery of the \'errocchiesque school, distinctly 
indicate the same origin. 

The first and most important use that we can prove to have been made of the silver-point study 
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in th(j Dresdt^n cabinet, is not in any picture by Leonardo, bat in one of Verrocchio's own works, the 
tine, beautifully coloured altar-piece in the sacrament chapel of the cathedral of Pistoia. 

This picture, which represents the Madonna enthroned between S. John the Baptist and Bishop 
Zeno, in front of a marble colonnade openin,^ on to orange trees and a wide landscape, was formerly 
considered to be a work by Lorenzo di Credi. With his customary keen intuition, Morelli, shortly 
before his death, recognised the true painter, and attributed the altar-piece without hesitation to 
Verrocchio himself."'" His view must be said to be fully corroborated by documentary evidence 
regarding the genesis of the picture, which the Italian archivist, Alfredo Chiti, was enabled to publish 
eight years after Morelli's death (in Bullctino Storico Pistoicsc I, iSgg). 

According to Chiti's document, dated November, 1485, the altar-piece was ordered from V^errocchio 
for a sum of sixty guldens by the executors of Bishop Donato de' Medici, and therefore probably not 
long after that prelate's death in 1475, or at the latest in 1476. At that time Lorenzo di Credi was 
an apprentice of sixteen or seventeen years of age, and would scarcely have been entrusted with the 
execution of such an important commission. The document is a demand from the parish council to 
opcrai del ditonio, with an injunction to see to the completion and delivery of the altar-piece. It tells 
us that the painting had stood for more than six years almost finished in the master's studio, but had 
not been delivered because a part of fee was still unpaid. Thus in 1478-79, the picture was standing 
" almost finished " in Verrocchio's studio, and still we hear nothing of Credi. It can be demonstrated 
that from about 1478 \'errocchio's school, with Lorenzo di Credi at its head, was at Pistoia, where 
Credi worked upon the Forteguerri monument, among other things. During these and following years 
the master himself was occupied in Florence with important commissions, notably the silver relief for 
the reredos of the Baptistery, completed 1477-80, the Thomas group for the Or San Michele, 1476-83, 
and j-ireliminary work for the CoUeoni monument, 147S-S0. From the autumn of 1481 until his death 
in 1488, Verrocchio was indeed resident in Venice and engaged upon the CoUeoni monument, and 
therefore his work upon the Pistoian altar-piece had to cease for a while. Undoubtedly the master 
himself commenced it, and even carried it on to the " almost finished " condition in which it stood in 
1479. zAnd we may assume that he intended to complete it himself, otherwise there is no good reason 
why the picture should have been set aside for six years. If Verrocchio had entrusted his apprentice 
Credi with the completion of the picture, he would not have allowed the pupil to idle over it for six 
whole years, particularly as the payment of the sum still due for the picture depended only on its 
completion. If Credi became responsible for the picture, why did not the Pistoians remind him of it? 
He lived in their midst. If any reliance can be placed in archives, the Chiti document settles the 
question, and the I'istoian altar-piece is a work by Verrocchio, to which Credi put the finishing 
touches when the cathedral authorities became insistent in 1485 and demanded the picture. Credi 
must then have done the necessary touching-up, or finished the painting of some minor parts, and 
delivered the picture on behalf of his absent master, perhaps, indeed, not until after Verrocchio's 
death. In this way Credi's name has become associated with the altar-piece, an example of the 
manner in which incorrect but quite reasonable tradition may be formed. 

In spite of the Chiti document Dr. Bode continues to ascribe the work to Credi,"'' and much to 
my surprise he is followed by Berenson."'^ It does not astonish me that Bode should be positive 
and mistake Verrocchio and his pupils ; for that art historian has made it something of a life 
work to transform the conception of Verrocchio by new attributions [e.g. the Tobias picture in the 
Academy of Florence, the smaller Journey of Tobias in the National Gallery in London, and the 
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unlovely Madonna, No. 104 A, in Berlin), and he seems to ha\-e a diiliculty m admitting his mistakes 
even when they are proved. He bases his assertion that it was Credi and not \'errocchio, who painted 
the Pistoian altar-piece upon another statement, namely, that \'errocchio did not work with his own 
hand as a painter after the beginning of the seventies of the 15th centurv- This conclusion he deduces 
from the abovementioned X^errocchios invented by himself, and all dated by him in the sixties. The 
argument carries little weight, as the X'errocchios which Dr. Bode maintains to be the only genuine 
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examples, are one by one proving themselves to be works of Botticini and other pupils, while the centre 
of gravity in Verrocchio's real artistic production is moved to works of the seventies and eighties, such 
as the Monte Oliveto Annunciation and the Liechtenstein portraits. The fact that Morelli, in his 
dispute with Bode about Verrocchio and Leonardo, was right in the main whilst Bode was wrong, is 
gradually becoming more apparent. Moreover, returning to the picture at Pistoia, Bode entirely 
fails to appreciate the highly picturesque quality of the altar-piece. He carelessly places it with a 
variant in the Naples gallery that goes under Credi's name, but truth to tell is only the poor pro- 
duction of a third-rate artist like Raphaelino dei Carli. 

In reality, the Pistoian altar-piece speaks no uncertain language. As a composition the picture 
is actually paradigmatic of Verrocchio and his school. The arrangement, the Madonna seated in the 
middle distance upon a throne of marble connected with a marble wall or colonnade looking on to a 
garden, while the saints are placed one on each side in the foreground, is solely that of Verrocchio and 
his studio. There are many similar altar-pieces, and the idea of nearly all can in some way or other, 
be traced back to Verrocchio's studio. But none of them can compare with the altar-piece at Pistoia. 
Why then should not this, the best of its kind, be the master's own work? If the picture could rightly 
be claimed as Credi's, that artist would have produced his finest composition before he was twenty, and 
there would be no question of any further development. If we turn from the composition to the execu- 
tion, the master}' is no less apparent. The fine detail of the classical ornamentation of the throne, the 
beautiful marble floor, the costly oriental carpet, are in keeping with the temperament of an aristocratic 
artist such as Verrocchio. With delicate judgment the foliage of the orange trees and the myrtles in 
the stone vases are made to alternate against the clear sky, whilst the fair Virgin, in light garments, is 
placed against the dark background of the throne, and the weatherbeaten dweller in the wilderness and 
the old bishop stand darkly out from the sky. These are contrasts Verrocchio revelled in. The land- 
scape is rich as in the Annunciation, and far superior to Credi's tame scenery. The Baptist's sinewy 
arms and legs are drawn by the same strong hand of a capable anatomist, that drew the Baptist in the 
Baptism of Christ. The dignified bishop agrees with Verrocchio's other productions in type of face, 
form of hand, and folds of drapery. I do not of course refer to the more than problematic productions 
with which Dr. Bode has endowed the artist, but to Verrocchio's timehonoured and undisputedly 
genuine works, the Baptist and Christ in the picture of the Baptism of Christ, Christ in the Thomas 
group and the head of Goliath at David's feet. 

Lastly there remains the Madonna herself with her Child. The Child, it will readily be admitted, 
is not treated so freely or in so masterly a manner as the Dolphin boy on the fountain in the Palazzo 
Vecchio ; but neither is it so clumsy and ill-proportioned as the generality of Credi's boy-children 
The type is much the same as that of the studies of children on a famous leaf from Verrocchio's 
sketch-book in the Louvre (p. i6i). The Virgin herself is the best proof that the silver-point in 
Dresden belongs to Verrocchio, if the altar-piece at Pistoia is his. She is a melancholy, elder sister 
of the Virgin on the Dresden sheet. Every detail corresponds, the position, the form and inclination 
of the head, the dress, the brooch and the lacing of the bodice, the fashion the cloak is flung over the 
shoulder; as the upper part of the body agrees with that of the Virgin in the Dresden drawing, so do 
the draperies of the lower half agree with other drawings by Verrocchio. Thus we venture to assert 
that the Dresden drawing is not Leonardo's work, nor Credi's, but was executed by Verrocchio about 
1476, being used as a preliminary study for the altar-piece at Pistoia, which practically is also from 
Verrocchio's own hand. 
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LEONARDO DA \'INCI. 

N the 3'ear i860, the Dresden Gallery acquired from an English collection a small 
picture of a Madonna seated in her bed-chamber with her Child upon her lap and 
offering Him cherries, while the little S. John presses forward at her side to 
worship (p. 125). The picture was purchased as a Credi, but shortly after, for 
reasons unknown, was re-christened a Leonardo da Vmci. Herr Hubner, the old 
director, was a man of poetic temperament, which he readily displaj^ed in the 
catalogue of the gallery. Presumably the more brilliant name of Leonardo 
accorded better with his hnaginative disposition than the modest Credi. However that may be, the 
picture was called a Leonardo for many years, until Lermolieff, in his Critical Studies from the 
Galleries of Dresden and Munich, published in iSSo, strongly protested against such a promotion. 
He declared the picture to be nothing more than a copy, by a northern imitator, of a picture by 
Credi, and he vigorously repudiated the insult to Leonardo's great name by burdening it with such 
productions. At that time it was not definitely known who was concealed behind the revolutionary 
Russian pseudonym " Lermolieff," and Morelli's assertion was received in no very respectful manner 
by the learned German professors. IMorelli nevertheless succeeded, by his personal intiuence upon 
the new director of the Dresden Gallery, in getting the name of Leonardo removed from the picture. 
In the new edition of the catalogue of the gallery for 1SS7 we find the little Madonna given back to 
Credi, but still as an original, not a copy. 

Morelli's reason for maintaining that it was a copy of Credi was that at the moment he saw in 
the silver-point study in the Dresden cabinet of which we have just spoken (p. 117), an original 
drawing by Credi, and not by V'errocchio ; for the close connection ot the drawing with the picture 
must be instantly apparent to the eye. The Madonna's position is the same, the head only a trifle 
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LORENZO DI CREDI : Madumia with Wild Flon-ers. Turin. 

laboured and gives an impression far from 



more inclined ; the oval of the face is similar, as 
also the plaiting of the hair and the short, sloping 
neck. The dress, too, is alike, the low neck and 
the lacing of the bodice, the fall of the drapery, and 
the cloak thrown over the left shoulder. But in the 
picture everything is conceived in a more common- 
place manner, making it several degrees poorer in 
artistic quality, this being especially apparent in 
the figures of the two children. The Child Jesus, 
who is naked, is clumsily formed, with no neck and 
with deeply marked parallel folds of fat across the 
stomach. His right hand is like the paw of some 
animal, and the big toe of one foot stands erect. 
The figure of S. John is still weaker, and is 
awkwardly placed in the corner of the picture ; he 
wears a sheepish expression, and has an arm like 
a badly drawn sausage. In the background we 
see a large four-post bedstead with red curtains 
fastened back ; through the double-arched window 
(without a centre shaft) there is a view of a 
northern and almost Memlinc landscape, in which 
stands a Gothic country palace with pointed 
towers. The whole arrangement of the bed-chamber 
is pleasant and intimate, but the painting is 
Italian. Compare Credi's Annunciation in the 



Uffizi (p. loo). The architectural feeling and refinement of a genuine Florentine artist's interiors 

are much deeper. In the gallery in Turin 

there is an early picture by Credi, a Madonna 

with Wild Flowers, and this, together with 

Vcrrocchio's silver-point drawing, has served 

as a pattern for the Dresden copyist. The 

action is the same : in both pictures the 

Madonna is giving the Child a berry, which 

she holds between her finger and thumb. 

The posture of the Child is the same, and 

the Madonna's hand with the berry is copied 

line for line. Here too she is sitting in a 

room, and there is a landscape view through 

the window in the back wall ; but no attempt 

has been made at an interior, there is no 

bed, and only a little space between the 

figures and the wall. The landscape, with 

its green slopes, bushy shrubs, and smooth 




I.ORKNZO DI CREDI: Studies, Uffizi. 
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shining water is very 
reminiscent of Credi. 
The Madonna with Wild 
Flowers and the Madonna 
in her Bed-chamber are 
based upon a scheme from 
Verrocchio's studio, and 
Credi is the pupil who 
has made most frequent 
use of it in pictures and 
drawings. 

In Credi's own studio 
the motive continued to 
live, and we can trace 
the transmission of the 
composition, entire or 
fragmentary, to succes- 
sors and new pupils. 
A number of pictures and 
drawings can be shown, 
in which the Madonna 
and Child appear together 
and separate. Even 
though the quest may 
lead us rather far from 
Leonardo, it will be in- 
teresting to make a slight 
digression in order to 
trace this Verrocchiesque 
subject among the less 
famous Florentine artists, 
and to demonstrate its 
vitality. In addition to the 
abovementioned picture 
in Turin (i), the motive is found in a similar Madonna in the same gallery, also under Credi's 
name (2), the composition in this case being reversed from right to left. The picture is too weak to be 
by his own hand, and must be looked upon as a studio work. However the beautiful, clear-toned tondo 
by the youthful Credi in the Borghese Gallery in Rome (3) is genuine, and entirely Verrocchiesque in 
spirit and style (p. 123). The two children combine with the figure of the Virgin to form a harmonious 
triangular group, a composition scheme that Leonardo especially favoured. In this picture, too, we 
find the glass of wild flowers, and through two windows, one on each side of the Madonna, are views 
of a landscape differing widely from that of the Dresden picture. There is another tondo, presented 
to the Edinburgh gallery by Mr. Laing in 1879, which stands midway, as regards subject, between 
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'■^ the Borghese tondo and the Dresden picture. It is 
called a Lorenzo di Credi, but is evidently by a 
later Italian artist, in my opinion Granacci (4). The 
grouping is similar to that of the Dresden picture, 
and the position of the Child is exactly the same. 
Through two large arched windows, one on each 
side of the Madonna, we look out upon a landscape 
with water, slender trees, distant blue mountains. 
Strange to say, this picture seems to have escaped 
the notice of Bernhard Berenson during his search 
for works of this eclectic who was a late pupil of 
Credi.'"- One variant of the Dresden picture, a 
Madonna in her Bed-chamber, can be seen in 
the Galleria Colonna m Rome (5) under the 
meaningless name of Fra Filippo. The cold lilac 
of the dress contrasting with the dragon's blood 
colour of the bed and the bluish green cloak, 
the landscape visible through the windows, and 
the unlovely types, betray a northern imitator of 
Verrocchio's school. From the pictures let us 
pass to the drawings. In the Uffizi, No. 1202, 
there is a sheet of studies by Credi (5), which, 
in addition to a drapery study for a sitting figure, 
shows two drawings of a child's bare arm ex- 
tended towards a pear (p. 124) as in the Edinburgh tondo. In contrast with the clumsy arms 

of the Child in the Dresden picture, the well-articulated, 

slender arms in the original drawing, with their soft 

but mobile little hands, are very striking. A good, 

old copy of this sheet (7) is exhibited as No. 1201, 

also under Credi's name."''' In other studies we find 

the Child in exactly the same position as in the [^^'7^ 

Dresden picture. The first of these is a silver-point "^^ , 

drawing with sepia and plaster on pink paper (No. ^^ 

247) ; in the Uflizi the drawing is ascribed to Credi, gjr^ ^ 

but is without doubt b\' a later imitator, in my opinion f^^--^. 

Granacci (8).'" A similar Child is to be found in the 

Ulhzi, roughly sketched on another sheet (No. 314) 

by Granacci (g), but exhibited under Credi's name.''" 

Once more (10) we meet with the Child in a Granacci 

drawing, this time as part of a composition, in a 

pen-sketch for a Pr;esepium or Adoration of the 

Shepherds (No. 373, shown on p. 127). The drawing 

former])- bore the inscription " ii;iioto fiorcjitiiio," but now fk\ncf.sco (irvnuci- stu.i r,,, 
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has a place in the category " Maniero del Verrocchio ;" 

it has moreover been photographed as a Era Bar- 

tolommeo, a designation that is not so out-of-the-way, 

considering the cinquecentist form of the composition. 

It seems to have been intended for a tondo ; 

Granacci's Holy Family in the Pitti Gallery (No. 

345) comes nearest to it. But all these are distant 

off-shoots from the Verrocchiesque root. Nearer to 

the parent stem stand two rapidly and feelingly 

sketched full-length figure-studies (ii and 12) in 

black chalk for a seated Virgin and Child, found in 

the Uftizi under Verrocchio's name (No. 443 and 444). 

The studies are shown here (pp. 126 and 127), both 

because we again find the same Child and more 

especially the similar movement of the one drawn 

up knee, and because the drawings in themselves are 

valuable examples of the style of the Verrocchio 

school, and closely allied to the master's own work. 

They were evidently drawn at the same time, from 

the same models. In one study the Child is try- 
ing to reach the Mother's breast, in the other He 

is sitting upon her knee in the attitude of blessing. 

The position of the latter particularly recalls the 

studies of children already mentioned. The same 

draping of the lower part of the figure is found in the Virgin in the Pistoian altar-piece (p. 121), and in 

Credi's picture in the Louvre of the Virgin between two saints (1,263) ; it also agrees with drawings of 

draperies by the same artist in the Louvre (No. 506), and in the Uffizi (Nos. 476, 433 and 218). It is 

however decidedly not Credi who has drawn the two studies; they are too spiritual for him. Nor are 

they like Verrocchio, being rather too tender in feeling, 
and somewhat too modern in treatment. Berenson 
refuses to name the master, hesitating between Leo- 
nardo, Botticelli and Credi.''" We come nearer to the 
truth by classing them with the little silver-point draw- 
ing for the London Madonna (p. 66), and giving the 
drawings to Alunno di Andrea. They may date from 
about the time of their Pistoian altar-piece, 14S0 ; and a 
drawing for the Virgin in that picture (p. 121), by Verroc- 
chio himself, may be the original inspiration. As the 
result of the investigation we maintain that the Dresden 
picture is neither a Leonardo nor a Credi, but an eclectic 
work by probably a northern painter, based upon motives 
that long continued to be the common property of the 
school of Verrocchio. 
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XV 

There will l,e little good in the work of the artist who takes his types from the paintings of others. But if he lets himself 
he instructed ahout tlungs hy nature herself, his work will bear good fruit. LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

N the little town of Gunzburg, near Ulm. in Bavaria, an acquisition was made in 
1889 for the picture gallery of Munich, which at the time made a considerable 
stir, and has since occasioned much dispute. For the modest sum of 800 marks, a 
well preserved half-length Madonna was purchased there for the Munich gallery. 
In Gunzburg it bore the great name of Albrecht Durer, but in the Munich gallery 
was instantly re-chnstened under the still greater name of Leonardo da Vinci. 
iHerr A. Bayersdorffer, the custodian of the gallery, performed the ceremony, and 

Dr. Bode from Berlin was godfather. The German press proclaimed the joyful news that, thanks to 

Hauser and Bayersdorffer's clever discovery, the gallery in Munich possessed like other great 

museums, a genuine Leonardo. 

The Virgin is represented in her chamber, with the nude figure of the Child in front, while she 

holds in her left hand a pink ; a glass vase containing other flowers is beside her. The subject 

naturally gave the picture the title of the Madonna with the 

Pink, and connected it with the lost Madonna with the Bottle *^ -^ ^-^ 

of Water, which Vasari says Leonardo painted for Pope 

Clement VII. The authorities concerned agreed in consider- J,i? 

ing the picture to be an early work from the period of Leonardo's ^\ 

apprenticeship in Verrocchio's studio, of about the same 

time as the Monte Oliveto Annunciation, or in any case before 

1475. As such, under Leonardo's name, the picture still hangs 

in the gallery. This view was maintained by Bayersdorffer and 

Bode, as also by W. Koopmann, and gained the adherence of 

H. de Geymiiller, W. Liihke and Muller-Walde.'"° But it was 

almost simultaneously contested by Franz Rieffel in an excellent 

article in the Repertorium, and by Giovanni Morelli in his Critical 

Studies, i8gi.'"' Independently of each other, these two authors, by 

criticism of style and aesthetic analysis, reached the same conclusion, 

namely, that not only was the work quite unworthy of the young- 
Leonardo, but that it was not even an Italian picture, but an rv,„,. ,,,. ,.„,,^„ c-, , • 

' ^ . COr\ 01' CRhDI. bilvcr-point drawing. Ulfizi. 
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imitation of Italian painting 
by a northern painter, either 
Flemish or Rhenish, who had 
studied in the south, and 
based his composition upon 
Verrocchiesque studies. ""•= Its 
Italian origin was maintained 
by W. Schmidt, who has de- 
clared the picture to be a 
Credi,'°3 and recently by 
Berenson, who, in the second 
edition of his Florentine 
Painters, has expressed (not, 
indeed, without hesitation) his 
concurrence with the idea that 
the picture might be by Credi. 
Personally I must here, even 
more decidedly than m the 
case of the Dresden picture, 
subscribe to the view taken b\- 
Morelli and Rieffel, and pro- 
test, not only against the name 
Leonardo, but against that of 
any other Italian painter. To 
connect Leonardo's name with 
this dull and lifeless produc- 
tion of an international va- 
grant who has done his best to 
disown his nationality without 
success, is sheer profanation. 
In the first place the picture 
lacks action and coherence in 
composition. This is natural 
enough, as it forms a patchwork 
of pieces from a variety of sources. The X^irgin is sittin,^ (or standing ?) with downcast gaze and 
expressionless face, holding in an affected manner a long stalked pink between her finger and thumb. 
In front, upon a parapet, the naked Child is sitting upon a cushion, with arms and legs extended in 
purposeless fashion, while He gazes upwards distractedly. The Child is intended to be stretching 
out His hands for the flower, but his ecstatic, squinting gaze actual]}- passes the flower and wanders 
into space. We instantly recognise this Child with its formless body as a reflection of the Child in 
the Dresden picture (p. 125). The drawing of the arms is particularly clumsy ; the left arm has no 
connection with the body, and the hands appear as if they were tr}'ing to grasp some rounded object 
to convey to the mouth. This is indeed the case, for in the Uflizi collection ol drawings there is 
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It drawing (p. 128) corresponding line for line with the child in the picture, but in the 

former the child's hands are grasping the mother's breast. Thus in both cases the figure of the 

Child is taken from another represented as being suckled by its mother ; and the position of the 

arms and hands, as also the direction of the gaze, has been transferred or traced without true 

assimilation. In the same manner the mother, with her round face, high, square, German forehead, 

small and no less German cherr^^-mouth, and adorned hair, is the result of a northerner borrowing 

from some Verrocchio study of the nature of the Dresden drawing. The dress with the pointed 

opening at the neck, the oval brooch and the tied-up sleeves also point distinctly in the direction of 

Verrocchio and Credi ; but the arrangement of the folds is badly understood and thoughtlessly 

imitated. The confusion of small folds over and round the Virgin's left breast reveal fully the 

copyist, and no less painful and unnatural is the large bunch of bright yellow material taken from 

some other composition and heaped together upon the parapet in front of the Madonna. An 

unnecessary cut glass vase containing flowers is inconveniently placed beside her as if to fill the 

space. The shape of the vase is improbable, and recalls the silver-smith work of German engravers 

of ornament. The bunch of flowers is crushed and not painted with freshness, and this, as Rieffel 

says, is the surest criterion of the northern character of the picture. The background is formed by 

a dark wall, in which are windows with a view of mountain landscape. The style of the arched 

windows, with their slender central shafts, recalls the Dresden picture (where the central shaft is 

absent), and has not a convincingly Italian eftect, on the contrary rather resembling the first faltering 

Renaissance forms of Flemish Romanesque architecture. In a rather inexplicable way, a piece of 

the wall projects as a background for the Virgin's head, and cuts into the arched windows. The 

landsca})e be\-ond is evidently copied from Leonardo's landscape backgrounds of the Milanese 

period, with their blue, mist\', mountains, but kept to a weak and watery bluish-green tone which has 

an unnatural eftect. The woolly, blurred treatment of the trees and bushes alone should be enough 

to forbid any thought of Lorenzo di Crcdi. The colouring of the picture is repellent and un-Italian, 

being unusually gaudy and abounding in contrasts. A carroty-red under-garment, together with an 

over-garment of cold bluish-grey colour, a blue mantle with a glaring yellow lining, produce an effect 

as harmonious as that of tin trumpets at a fair. In addition, we note the ruddy colour of the skin, 

like the complexion of a blond and freckled northerner, and the bluish-green mountains. 

The picture came to the gallery under a German artist's name, and even though its painter may 
not be Albrecht DUrer, there seems to be no doubt as to its northern origin. Even in the technique, 
in the strangely puckered colour of the shadows, there is something un-Florentine and yet not 
Milanese. 

It IS to be hoped that some day the united exertions of northern and Italian art research will 
reveal these northern eclectics, who spent long years in Italy in studying and imitating the great 
masters of the Italian Renaissance. In the meantime we know hardly anything of them. We have 
little information, for instance, of what Jan Gossart was doing during the eleven years he lived in 
Italy (1508-1519). We are even more ignorant about his immediate predecessors and successors, 
some of whom probably never returned home. We only see that Italian influence, especially that of 
Leonardo, was strong and lasting, e\'en in the case of those northerners who shook the dust of 
Italy from their feet and tried to regain possession of their northern personalities upon their native 
soil. A picture such as Gossart's Danae in Alunich, painted as late as 1527, seems to reflect the 
Credi-A'errochiesque type about forty years after Verrocchio's death. 
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A painter's mind may lie likeneil to a niirrr.r tliat constantl\' cliniir^'cs 
colour with the oliject it reflects. And licin.^; always lillcil «ith tlie ima^'c 
or the thing nearest it, hecomes like a second nature. 

LE()NAR1)(") liA X'INCI. 




S the Pazzi conspiracy against the hfe of Lorenzo and Giuhano cle' Medici in 
1478 is so well known and has been often described, it is unneccssar}- to repeat 
the story of that event in the history of Florence ;''^ but the tragedy cannot be 
altogether disregarded, as it also affected I^eonardo's life and art. The traitorous 
deed was only half successful. While Giuliano was struck down in the cathedral 
before the high altar, at the very moment of the elevation oi the host, that solemn 
instant being the pre-arranged signal, Lorenzo, though wounded, succeeded in 
escaping from the murderers' daggers. As the conspirators had miscalculated the attitude oi the 
people, the attempt was a political triumph for Lorenzo. With ample justification as well as the 
approbation of his subjects, he was now able to crush his enemies and at the same time revenge 
the crime. Eighty of the conspirators were condemned to death, and their leaders were practical!}' 
lynched from the Council Hall itself. With ropes round their necks, they were thrown from the 
windows of the Signoria before the eyes of the rejoicing multitude. In the square below, the 
blood-thirsty mob could watch Salviati, the traitor archbishop of Pisa, in full canonicals, hanging by 
his neck and struggling in death agony by the side of the avaricious banker Francesco de' Pazzi. 

Among the crowd assembled on the 26th April, 147S, to witness the horrible scene was the 
painter Sandro Botticelli. This we gather from a document showing that Lorenzo commissioned 
this favourite artist with the painful task of immortalising the occurrence by painting portraits of the 
conspirators as they hung in front of the facade of the public building. There are indications that 
Leonardo was also among the spectators on the same occasion. In any case, when the scene was 
repeated a year and a half later, with the last of the conspirators captured, Leonardo was undoubtedly 

in the square. 

The writer Politian, a friend and contemporary of Lorenzo, tells us in his account of the Pazzi 
conspiracy : " U Bandino, a bold profligate, involved in every manner of crime, was the first to pierce 
the breast of Giuliano with a dagger ; and not content with having murdered Giuliano, he rushed 
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towards Lorenzo, who escaped into the sacristy together with a few others. Bandino, however, ran 
his sword through Francesco Nori, a partisan of the Medicis, who had hastened to their aid." The 
murderer of Giuliano, whose full name was Bernardo di Bandino Baroncelli, iioiiio scclcrato, audacc e 
die iioii cojiosccva paiira, is the man we see dangling from a rope in a pen-drawing from Leonardo's 
hand. Amidst the tumult that ensued in the church, he was one of the few conspirators who succeeded 
in escaping, and he did not 
stay his flight until he arrived 
in Constantinople. For more 
than eighteen months the 
avenger's arm could not reach 
him ; but at last, by diplomacy, 
Lorenzo succeeded in extra- 
diting the assassin, and on the 
2gth December, 1479, Baron- 
celli suffered the same igno- 
minious death as his fellow- 
conspirators. Richly dressed, 
but with his hands tied behind 
his back and a rope round his 
neck, he was thrown from a 
window in the Bargello Palace. 
In the street below, on that 
cold December day, stood 
Leonardo with his sketch- 
book, drawing" the criminal. 
Baroncelli dangles at the 
rope-end like a miserable, 
draggled bird of prey. Against 
his sketch the artist, with a 
firm hand and in his usual 
script, has made the following 
notes : 

" Small taii-coh'urcd cap, 

Doublet of black satin, 

Lined black jcfkin, 

Long blue cloak 

Lilted icith foxes' b]-easts, 

and the cloak-collar tnmnied 

ii'itli black and red 

velvet ; 

Bernardo di Bandino 

Baroncigli ; 

black hose." 
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It reads almost like verse. 
Thus clear!}' and coldly did 
this young man of twenty- 
seven l(.)ok upon the scene of 
an execution that wrought the 
inhabitants of F'lorence into 
a wild excitement. There is 
no caricaturing, no preconcep- 
tion in the representation of 
the^'malefactor, involto in ogni 
sortc di scelerate::L'a. On the 
' contrary, when Leonardo drew 
the face of the hanged man 
a second time with greater 
detail in one corner of the 
page, he did so rather from 
:■,] a certain gentle sympathy, 
' accentuating the beauty of the 
expression and the sadness of 
death. No sentimentality, 
however, dimmed his obser- 
vant eye ; not even the velvet 
trimming on the criminal's 
collar escaped him. As he 
had forgottten to note the 
■ . colour of the stockings, he 
' adds this detail after the 
name. 
-, Miintz, amongst others, 

's-.; has suggested that the cir- 
■f^^l cumstantial notes upon the 
:^^^) drawing relating to the col- 
, >j,. ours of the clothes prove that 
Leonardo, like l^otticelli, had 
^4; heen commissioned to pre- 
™ pare portraits of some of the 
hanged conspirators, certainly 
Baroncelli, and that he actually 
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undertook it. There is no reason for rejecting such an assumption. In the first phice, it was not unusual 
in Florence for artists to receive and accept such commissions. Even so refined and sensitive an artist 
as Botticelli did not refuse to paint the bodies of the Pazzi conspirators. Three months after the 
conspiracy he received a grant of forty florins for his pictures of proditorcs. Vasari, moreover, relates 
m Andrea del Castagno's memoirs that that pauTter also received an order to paint some of the Pazzi 
conspirators; but this is one of Vasari's numerous inexactitudes, as Castagno died twenty-one years 
before the Pazzi conspiracy took place. There is, nevertheless, a nucleus of truth in his statement- 
In 1434 Castagno did actually undertake to paint the exiled Rinaldo degli Albizzi and his adherents, 
who were condemned as rebels and hanged head downwards. Long before Castagno's time the 
trecento painter Giottino was given a similar commission. 

Leonardo was certainly not influenced by what was customary among the painters of his city. 
If he consented to become a painter of criminals, it must have been because he found the task 
congenial rather than repulsive. With him scientific knowledge always went hand in hand with 
artistic pleasure. His enquiring mind and eye found a twofold intellectual pleasure in stud)'ing 
the last flicker of the flame of life before it was cjuenched for eternity. With eagle gaze he must 
have followed the progress of the death struggle, analysing its brief final phases, and watching the 
convulsive twitchings of the body. Then we can imagine him returning home to the solitude he 
loved and extolled, with a mass of observation, sad in spirit, but not altogether without enjoyment of 
the scene he had witnessed. 

With all the gentleness of his nature, there was in Leonardo's artistic soul a touch of cruelty. 
The horrible drama of life, and the terrors of nature, attracted him as much as beauty and grace. 
As an artist he added the jirofoundest contribution to the psychology of the smile that art can make. 
He also artistically dissected the expressions of hatred, rage, and animal ferocity. The cruel trait in 
his character was also unconsciously revealed when his imagination found recreation in the invention 
of weapons and engines of war. He designed weapons so fantastical!)' cruel, engines of such murderous 
refinement, that from sheer elaboration they were absolutely inapplicable for purposes of slaughter or 
war. Even if these productions belong to a later period of his life, strong animal instincts must 
always have been hidden and repressed, behind his gentleness and sympathy, his love of nature, and 
his dreams. 
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ATIENCE does for injuries what clothes do for the cold. If you increase your 
clothing" with increasing cold, the cold cannot harm you. Similarly, in face of 
great injuries, clothe yourself in patience, and the injuries will not be able to wound 
your spirit." Such words of wisdom do not fall from the lips of a youth. With 
Leonardo they are probably the fruit of the bitter experience of a long life, as an 
experienced physician would write a prescription for a well-known disease. He had 
early experience of injuries. Among the very few biographical data that we have 
from the time of his youth in Florence, is a legal document of the most detestable kind, an accusation 
hurled by an unknown coward tending to rob him of his honour as a citizen. 

During the age of Leonardo there was a vile contrivance in Florence popularly known as " the 
drum " [il tamburo), a kind of letter-box fixed to the wall of the Signoria, known to all, and intended 
for the secret letters of informers. Its original purpose was to give every well-intentioned citizen 
an opportunity of fearlessly reporting anything he might learn concerning secret and criminal designs 
against the State and the house of Medici. But the republic's conception of justice became so corrupt 
under the new " tyranny," that the dispensers of justice considered themselves obliged to take notice 
of every cowardly accusation against the citizens that came through the " drum." The usual con- 
sequence of an accusation was an investigation, and the accused was summoned to answer the court. 
An anonymous communication was found in the drum in April, 1476, mentioning the name of Leonardo 
di Ser Piero in connection with a number of young men, whose names are now unknown. The crime 
was veiled, but a certain Jacopo Saltarelli was accused with them of every variety of wickedness. 

It is not worth while to give this cowardly accusation verbatim. The document is worded in the 
intricate and concerned style that soured and evil minded hypocrites have always employed. The 
writer made an attempt to involve Verrocchio in the sentence : Lionardo di serpiero dauici sta co andrca 
del uerrocchio. ' " 

The defendants were examined, and acquitted cum conditione ut rctamburcntur (on condition that 
they were not accused again). The accusation was repeated two months later, in a still coarser form, 
but the authorities considered that it offered no ground for taking action. An Italian biographer of 
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Leonardo (Solmi), who quotes the accusation (which was not 

- i printed until 1896 m the Archive Storico dell' Arte, because, 

j ridiculously enough, for years the authorities had tried to keep 

''1 It secret), ends his account as follows : " Even at that time his 

-fc / 

"^ ' contemporaries treated this slander as it deserved, and thus 
J the historians of our day have nothing to do but to state the 
1 fact merelv as a fresh proof that uneducated persons will throw 

I ' ' 

' stones at every person who does not wear their clothes and 
speak their language." The purpose li this volume is not to 
] relate anecdotes, but to elucidate Leonardo's art, and the 
' annoymous accusation would not have been mentioned in 
these pages if it had not given occasion for reflections upon 
Leonardo's artistic peculiarities and the scope of his genius. 
The greater number of Leonardo's biographers, and most 
writers of art history who have dealt with the subject, con- 
tent themselves with indi,L;nantly repudiating the accusation. 
Lawyer-like, the>' bring forward a number of passages from 
Leonardo's writings to prove that their hero was an ascetic, 

untouched by sex, and morally whiter than a lamb.''^ Leonardo's writin,t;s give no information 

regarding the conduct of his life. His journals are the most reticent and reserved that have ever 

been penned. We may play the spy, we may listen and peep through key-holes, but we shall seek in 

vain for the slightest indiscretions. On the subject of his own private life, and of his loves, he 

preserves an absolute silence. The fact has been pointed out as a proof of his sexual indifference. 

In the five thousand manuscript pages he left behind, he has only once mentioned a woman's name. 

and then merely to note that " Giovannina has a fantastic face ; she li\-es in S. Catherme's hospital." 

Evidently this is the address of a model he wished to keep m 

mind. 

But the observation that Lecjnardo never writes about women 

or feminine beauty is purposeless. He has drawn scores of 

women, nude and draped. He has painted woman as child, 

maiden, mother, queen, and mistress. Only the blind can imagine 

Leonardo as sexually indifferent. His keen delight in feminine 

beauty does not preclude the possession of a sensuous apprecia- 
tion of manly beauty, and, if we may conclude anything from his 

art, that was exactly what he possessed. Solmi comically assures 

us that " Leonardo was so entirely devoted to his art and the 

worship of nature, that he never gave a moment of his life or a 

fraction of his strength to transient pleasures." This assertion 

he supports by a Tolstoyian remark made by Leonardo in old 

age, " that man would soon become extinct if propagation were 

not an old, inherited custom, and if there were not still pretty 

faces and sensual tendencies." The paradoxes that the aged 

Leonardo may have written in a pee\'ish moment on the subject ,,,.,onardo; Header a„.id, nan. Red chaikd,aw,„,. wi„ds„,. 
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of the essential source of nature cannot serve as a proof 
of their author's personal indifference any more than the 
absurdities of the Kreutzer Sonata. If we would wish to 
study Leonardo the human being, we must not be contented 
with a patchwork of aphorisms and fragments of manuscript. 
We must go to his art, that bubbling spring of eternal youth, 
and there we shall learn all we need to know about his 
complex personality. 

Leonardo loved female beauty. He had an eye for 
feminine charm, purity, motherliness and sensuousness, such 
as no other artist in the world has ever had. No one has 
understood and fixed the conception of woman as truly, as 
delicately, and with as fine gradations as he. At the same 
time his conception of man is not excelled by any artist as 
regards firmness, strength of will and concentrated force. 
His art recognises the wise, the strong, the stern, the fierce, 
the cruel in man. Beyond these marked sexual types, his 
art has mixed examples of femmine and manly character, |' 
youths with faces as smooth as a girl's, with large eyes, soft 




sensuous lips, masses of curling locks. He knows and 
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admires the supple, almost feminine beauty and elegance of 
body in these adolescents. His eye follows with delight the curving line of the hips, and the elastic 
but still softly rounded muscles of the leg. When the gaze of the youth swims in half-conscious 
desire, Leonardo sees m it, especially when an elderly man, a bi-sexual charm of undifferentiated 
humanitv, which attracts and intoxicates. His platonism finds something glorious in the fact that 

there are ages in life when the antagonism of the sexes has not j'et been 
r aroused to consciousness, and he loves this \'ague promise of Spring before 

sex has opened its petals. Call it depravity or by an}- other name you will, 
the soul of every person of strong feelings hides the elements of a like 
emotion. 

Finally another point that must not be overlooked. Age plays an exceed- 
ingly important part with Leonardo, so that the distinction of years often over- 
shadows the differences between sex. The man of science observed that if 
sex is not very marlced old men and old women often become so alike as to 
be more or less the same. The old man becomes old-womanish, and the 
old woman's face become like man's in the marked lines of the features. 

Similarly there is an early age when the sexes are not entirely separate, 
and when mind and eye can still enjoy the boyish sHmness and angularity in 
the young girl, and the girlish softness and grace in the youth. Leonardo 
delights in bringing contrasts face to tace, the angular, rather decrepit old 
man, and the brilliant sensuous and seducti\'e youth in all his intoxicating 
beauty. Socrates would have understood Leonardo. But then they have 
both been the victims of anonymous accusations. 




LEONARDO : A youth. Detail of a study 
for the Adoration of the Magi. 



Walrafif-Richartz Museum, Cologne. 
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Leonardo's relation to the sexes and his view of masculine beauty must be considered in connection 
with the intellectual atmosphere in which he lived. The revived Greek spirit, with its virtues and 
vices, was the spirit of the aye in the city of Lorenzo the Magnificent. All higher intellectual life was 
gathered under the sign of platonic philosphy, and the worship of beauty had become a passion. We 
know how Lorenzo himself and those who stood nearest to him confidently extolled the platonic Eros, 
and how warm, enthusiastic friendships, often of a most sentimental nature, were formed among them.'** 
It would be foolish to deny that the vices of a few cast their shadows over the high ideals of the 
age and contaminated its cult of beauty ; but there is nothing to justify the conclusion that its greatest 
and noblest men, and among them Leonardo, were under the dominion of similar weakness.'"^' The 
platonic idea of love propounded b)' Socrates in the Symposium, is of a religious nature; beauty has 
its origin in God and is the earthly reflection of the di^ne. The worship of beauty was therefore a 
religious cult with these Florentine platonists. 
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( aOTTO : Adoratiun of the Magi. Kresco (circ. i J07) in llie Church of the Arena, Patltia. 



XVIII 

It will lie seen how I.eonaidi' li\' \'irltie of his Ljenitts as an artist, 
het^an many things, hut ncxer conipleteil anylhinLi;. as it seenietl tn 
liim that his liand could not attain Xn the artistic perlcclHjn in his 
\\-orl^s at wliich he aimed, hecause in Itis mind he fdrmed ;ind created 
sucli suhtle and mal'vellutis diliiculties, tltat the\' could ne\"er he 
expressed h_\' the ;tid of liands, no matter iiow excellent the captt- 
hility of which the)- were possesseth \'ASARI. 

N the loth January, 147S, when Leonardo had been a member of the Painters' 
Guild in Florence for about six years, he recei\ed an order from the State. He was 
then rather more than twenty-five years of age. In the minutes of the transac- 
tion preserved in the State Archives of Florence, we find a few items of information 
regarding this commission in the form of a contract. It concerned an altar-piece 
for the chapel of S. Bernard in the Florentine Council House, the present Palazzo 
Vecchio.'"^ The contract says nothing as to the subject of the picture, nor yet as 
to its price ; but on the other hand it appears from the documents that it had originally been ordered 
from Piero del Pollaiuolo, and that for some reason or other the order was transferred to Leonardo 
scarcely three weeks later. '"^ It further appears from one of the entries that Leonardo had received 
the sum of twenty-five florins on account " for a portion of the altar-piece," so it may perhaps be 
assumed that the picture was taken in hand. The work was certainly ne\er completed. Leonardo's 
name does not occur again in connection with the commission ; and four years later it was placed in 
the hands of Domenico Ghirlandaio. 

Leonardo, indeed, had left Florence late in the autumn of 14S1, and entered the service of Ludovico 
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Moro. It is not probable that from 
that time he put the Signoria off with 
promises, but as the years passed and 
nothing was obtained from him, the 
lords of the Council were compelled 
to appl)' to another artist. The 
Commission seems to have been 
under an unlucky star, for it does 
not appear that Ghirlandaio fulfilled 
the contract or delivered the picture. 
He was an extremel)' busy master, at 
the head of a large studio, and in 
this case we must suppose that he 
was unable to set his apprentices and 
assistants to the work, as was so 
often done. If we may believe 
Milanesi's Anonimo, the picture was 
finally executed by Filippino Lippi 
" from Leonardo's drawing.""'" The 
picture by Filippino that has been 
connected with this (3rder from the Sign(5ria for the chapel of S. Bernard, now hangs in the Uffizi (No. 
i,26.S), and represents the Virgin enthroned, with four samts. The signature is dated the loth 
Februar)', 14S5. It has l)een thought possible to conclude, from this picture, the subject of the picture 
fur which Leonardo received the commission. From the documents, however, it appears that 
Filipijino's altar-piece with the four patron saints of Florence, SS. John the Baptist, Zenobius, Victor 
and l)ernard, and with tlic arms of Florence attached to the vault above the hovering angels, was not 
ordered for the S. Bernard Chapel, but was intended for the Sala del Consiglio, the large council- 
chamber, also called the "lily-chamber." There the picture hung until recently transferred to the 
Uffizi."" No question can Ije raised here of any drawing or idea for the composition from Leonardo's 
hand. FiHi^pino's picture is a traditional, old-fashioned composition in the spirit of Botticelli."'" 

What then was Leonardo's picture to represent ? And is there no trace of any work for this com- 
mission ? The artist spent nearly four years in Florence after receiving the order. Is it possible that 
he did not even make a sketch for the satisfaction of the great council? Is the Anonimo's statement 
about Fiiijipmo a pure fabrication ? 

There exist twrj unfinished pictures by Leonardo, cartoons in brown monochrome of two fully 
worlxed (jut compositions, which never 
arri\'ed at a life in colour. One in the 
\'atican represents S. lerome in his 
hermit's ca\'e, doing penance before a 
crucifix. The other picture, n(jw hanging 
in tile IJ Ifizi, is a ver\' large comp(3sition, 
containing a greater number of figures 
than an\- (_)ther work' Leonardo executed, ,,,.,„ ,,,,,-,.,„■■ , ,. . , 

^ "pnagui relief in llie museum .it Ravenna. 




THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI 




I lEN'TILE 1 >A FAi;RIANXI : AJoration of the Magi (1423). Accademia, FloreriL 



and represents the Adoration of the 
Magi. Both belong to the first period 
of Leonardo's production, the Florence 
period before 1482.'- 

Can either of these pictures be that 
intended for the S. Bernard chapel? 
The S. Jerome is out of the cjuestion. 
The Council of Florence would nc\-er 
have ordered any picture of that 
eminent ascetic (who had nothing to do 
with Florence), for a chapel dedicated 
to another saint. There is more to be 
said in favour of an Adoration of the 
Magi in the Council Hall of the re- 
public. Giotto, in his representation 
of the subject in the church of the Arena 
in Padua, had already given it a typical 
form for the composition. Even there 
we can trace the dramatic character, and the foreign romance that should distinguish the procession 
of the " wise men from the East," who follow the star until it comes to the humble stable. Since then, 
artists such as Gentile da Fabriano, Lorenzo Monact), Era Angelico, Benozzo Gozzoli, Botticelli, 
Filippino, and above all Leonardo, have each in their wa}' contributed towards the further development 
of the story in the direction either of dramatic life and narrative, or of pomp and splendour with 
a reflection of the life of the period."'-* 

The Adoration of the Magi is an old and favourite subject m Italian art. Like most other Biblical 
anecdotes it came as an inheritance from early Christian art and the B)'zantines. On the walls of the 
catacombs and on early Christian sarcophagi, we see for the first time these romantic Wise Men, Magi 
from the East in Phrygian caps and long trousers, hastening by the light of the guiding star towards the 
wonderful Child at Bethlehem. On the church walls in Ra\'enna they are mosaically represented in 
the same eastern apparel ; bearers of ofierings, large vessels of gold in their hands, the}' hasten with 
fluttering garments and eager steps towards the throne on which the Virgin Queen of Heaven awaits 
them with her Child, surrounded by a guard of angels. As yet there is nothing to indicate that the 
three wise men are kings, and they are not distinguished one from another in race, age or dignity. 
Little by little the subject of the gift-bearing magi is merged m that of the Nativity. Joseph is added 
and the angels disappear, the throne of the Queen of Heaven gives place to the manger, to the stable 

shed with its thatched roof, to the ox 
and the ass as spectators. As the con- 
ditions of the Child become poorer, the 
splendour of the strangers increases. 
The wise men become kings, their 
Phr)-gian caps crowns; their garments 
are longer and richer, their retinue 
more imposing. At last they appear 




Adoration of the Magi. Bj-zantine mosaic (about 560, re.slo 



■d) in S. ApoUinare Nuo\'o, Ra\'e 
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as three tnivelling monarchs, a bearded old man, a young" king, the third a moorish or negro prince, 
accompanied b)- a crowded court and train of horses, mules, camels, giraffes, monkeys, leopards, falcons, 
besides a considerable amount of baggage. Like a tail, the procession winds along the roads. When 
it settles, in the old ruin, where the Virgin has sought shelter with her Babe under a temporary 
thatched roof, the scene becomes busy, whilst the walls resound with the shouts of men and the cries 
of animals. The act of adoration takes place in the foreground, with genuflexions and bowings. 
The oldest of the kings salutes the Child in oriental fashion by throwing himself on the ground and 
kissing the hem of the Mother's garment; while the two younger kings, the youth and the negro, stand 
behind expectanth' in admiration. .'.-,_ 

Florence, a commercial city with numerous wide-spread trade connections, a town to which gold 
and gifts flowed from East and West, was a natural centre for the legend of the Three Kings to 
actjuire a certain patri(jtic symbolism, and not least for the merchant-family whose members were its 
uncrowned rulers. b;L\'en a score of years before the date of which we are writing, when old Cosimo 
desired Benozzo to decorate the chapel of the ]\Iedici palace with frescoes, he selected the journey of 
the Three Kings as the subject of the frescoes (p. 144). By attaching himself, with other members of 
his family, to the retinue of the Magi, the cunning merchant succeeded in immortalising the house of 
Medici by their portraits, while at the same time he managed to indicate to whom all this gold was 
really dedicated. When, in the )-car 147'S, a faithful adherent of the house of Medici determined to 
present an altar-piece to the church of S. Maria Novella, and at the same desired to honour the 
powerful ruling family, he commissioned Botticelli to paint an Adoration of the Magi. With such a 
subject the painter could bring the entire family into the sacred drama, the grandfather Cosimo and 
his two sons as the three kings, the grandsons Lorenzo and Giuliano as young princes in the splendid 
retinue (p. 146). 

As a subject the Epijihany was fashionable during these and succeeding years. One representation 
after another came from the studios of Bt)tticelli, (jhirlandaio and, Filipjiino some by the hands of 
those artists themseh^es, others the work of j^upils and assistants such as Amico di Sandro. 

A reason for this jiopularity is to be found in the fact that the composition gave scope for the high 
animal spirits and realism that attracted and delighted the minds of men. Here the Florentine 
aristocrac)-, who had long since overcome all shyness of sacred things, could enter into close prox- 
imity to the Mother of God and her Son. Upon the pretext of bringing gifts, they stood on an 
intimate footing with the celestial world. 

There is much to favour the assumption that the Signoria in 1478 may have ordered a j)icture of the 
Adoration for the Council House, and that Leonardo's cartoon is that picture. There are only two 
objections to be offered against this suggestion. The flrst is that the chapel was dedicated to S. Bernard, 
and therefore the subject might be expected tobe one in which thatsaintfigured. Theonlysubjectpossible 
in such likelihood would be one Filippino Lij^pi ten \-ears later handled with such success in his well- 
known Badia picture, in which the \'irgin Mary manifests herself to the Cistercian monk as he writes. 
But there is not the slightest indication of such picture in the whole of Leonardo's production. "'^ 

On the other hand that the subject of the Epiphany is suitable for any chapel. There might more- 
over have been room, for other pictures in which S. Bernard was the subject. So the objection as to 
the name of the chapel carries little weight. It would be different if, on closer investigation, it were 
to apjjcar that Leonardo's cartoon could be connected with another order, and this is the direction the 
gt;neral assumjition takes. 
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XIX 

AN SCOPETO was the name of a monastery standing outside the Porta 
Romana to the south of Florence, and dedicated to S. Donato a Scopeto. The 
monastery has long since disappeared. When, during the death-struggle of the 
Republic in 1529, the Florentmes expected to be surrounded by the imperial 
army, and, "seized with a strange madness," blindly destroyed every building 
that might possibly become a stronghold of the enemy, this monastery was also 
levelled to the ground. "^"^ The Mcinoiialc, in the monks' journal, has been 
preserved. We know from other sources that Leonardo's father, Ser Piero. was on very good terms 
with the monks. As early as 1469 he was connected with it as notary, and he retained this office, 
which brought him in a good annual income, for a long while after Leonardo had disappointed the 
monks and left Florence ; for Ser Piero's connection with S. Donato had also procured for his son a 
commission from the monastery. 

Under the date of July 2-5, 1481, wc read in the monks' journal : " Leonardo di Ser Piero da 
Vinci has undertaken since March, 14S0, to pamt a pala (altar-piece) for our high altar. This he 
must complete within twenty-four, or at most thirty, months, and if he has not completed it he will 
have forfeited his right to what he has done, and we shall be at liberty to do what we like with 
it. For this altar-piece he is to receive a third part of the property in the Val d'Elsa . . . .'"' 
This property, however, the monks reserved the right of buving back after three \-ears for the 
sum of 300 florins, which must thus have been its minimum value. Li the meanwhile, Leonardo, in 
addition to finding his own painting materials, was to provide a dowry of 150 florins for a certain 
young girl named in the contract. Finally it was stipulated that the painter — the monks evidently 
knew him of old — must not undertake any other work at the same time. It is doubtful whether 
Leonardo found the conditions particularly favourable. In March, 1480, he undertook the work, and 
through financial documents we can follow its progress step by step up to the 28th September, 148 1. 
On that day the artist had a barrel of red wine sent him from the monastery to his house in 
Florence ; and then Leonardo's account disappears from the monaster)' books, probably more or less 
simultaneously with his own disappearance from Florence. On the 25th February, 14S2, we find him 
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with L-iidovico IMoro in Milan hard at 
work upon the Sforza monument. This 
we know from an epigram that the poet 
Francesco Arrigoni sent on that day to 
Ludovico for the base of the equestrian 
statue.'"" Thus the monks of S. Donato 
were no more successful than the Sig- 
noria in obtaining an altar-piece from 
Leonardo. He began, as he so often 
did, with vigour and pleasure in his 
work ; but as the work proceeded he 
made difficulties where they did not 
present themseh'es, was always busied 
with fresh problems, and worked under 
an ever-increasing burden of criticism. 

FRA ANIIKTJCO: A,l„rati.,n..f tl.c M.Vi'cirr. ,4501. Accademm. Flnrence). ^\^^ \i\St, WCarV of it all aud pOSSCSSCd 

witli some new idea, Ik' left the work unfinished and his patron in the lurch. What did this unfin- 
ished altar-piece for the monies of S. Donato represent? That the picture was begun we cannot 
but belie\-e, judging from tlie numerous payments m money and in Icind, among them (contrary to 
to the terms of the contract) one for pigments. All that can be said is that when, after waiting 
patiently for fifteen years, the monks transferred the com- 
mission to Filippino Lippi, the subject was an Adoration 
of t'he Magi, In 1496 they received the picture that now 
hangs in the Ufiizi, in the same room as Leonardo's unfin- 
ished cartoon, which testifies with sufficient distinctness as 
to who created the ideas and who borrowed them (compare 
pp. 147 and 148). This would seem to favour the sugges- 
tion that the original commission gi\'cn to Leonardo was 
also for an Adoration, and that Leonardo's cartoon is the 
monk's' picture. The monks might ha\'e altered their 
minds on tJie subject during those fifteen years. Perhaps 
thfir first ordc-r was for something (juite different, (.•._<^^, the 
holy hemrit with the lion, S. Jerome performing acts of 
jicnance, a ^'er_\• suitable subject for world renouncing 
ecclesiastics. But the fame tif Leonardo's Adoration, 
which, as \'asari tells us, remained in Florence and was 
admired there, ma>- lik'ely ha\-e infiamed them with a desire 
for something similar, and they possibly commissioned 
Filippino to paint the same subject. There is no lack of 
possibilities. In itself there was nothing remark-able in 
countermanding a commission after waiting for so long a 
period, and giving it to another artist. It an example is iiKN,,zzo.;r,z/(.i,i : ivocessi^nofhe M,.gi(wi,hpu«rai,soi ti,e 
necessary we c;in find one in Leonardo's own experience. Fresco (,,6:o in u,. d!!pei'lr'XtLici paiace, Florence. 
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AMICO DI SANDRO : Adoration of the Magi (circ. 14S0). Uffizl. 
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The Servite monks in Florence had ordered an altar-piece from him for the Annuziata. Leonardo 
executed the cartoon, which is now in London and represents S. Anne with the Virgin upon her lap, 
and the Infant Christ. The cartoon was exhibited and much admired, but Leonardo took it no 
further, and the monks had to relinguish the thought of a picture from him. For the third time it 
fell to the lot of Filippino, as a prompt deliverer, to profit by Leonardo's shortcomings. When the 
commission came to him, however, it was no longer the same ; the picture now to be supplied was a 
representation of the Descent from the Cross.'"'' 

Filippino did not succeed in finishing the picture before his death in 1504, and it was completed 
by Perugino, now hanging in the Academy in Florence. It has been brought forward as a proof of 
the Donato theory that the shape of Leonardo's and Filippino's Adorations is the same. This would 
only be a positive proof if the measurements were exactly similar and determined by one frame or 
one altar in the Donato monastery, which is not the case.="° The shape is similar and that is all, and 
the reason is only because Filippino has allowed himself to be altogether influenced by Leonardo's 
composition, and has also imitated its square shape. 

There is one point in the journal of the Donato monks that is perhaps worthy of notice, and it 
does not favour the Donato theory. An entry appears under June 25, 1481, of an outlay of 
4 lire 10 soldi for an ounce of blue {azznro) and of 4 lire for an ounce of yellow {giallolino) for the 
painter Leonardo da Vinci. But where in the Adoration of the Magi, which is executed entirely in 
monochrome ground-colouring in bitumen tones, is there any blue or yellow ? Are we justified in 
simply supposing that Leonardo procured colours at the monks' expense and did not use them for 
their picture ? Judging from the notes of disbursements, he still continued to work at the picture 
for at least three months after this. Is it possible that even then he had had no use for the monks' 
expensive blue and yellow pigments ? 

Thus it appears that one argument is met by another, and proofs are altogether wanting. 
Investigators and authors are therefore divided in opinion, or hesitate between the two hypotheses. 
Vasari, unfortunately, is very brief. He merely says that Leonardo began a picture of the Adoration 
of the Magi full of beautiful details. " This picture was in the house of Amerigo Benci opposite the 
Peruzzi's loggia ; this picture too, like so many of the master's works remained unfinished." 

He says nothing as to who had commissioned the picture. As a matter of fact, Vasari's information 
would indirectly tell against the theory about the monks, for accorduig to the contract, the picture 
was to belong to them even if unfinished; and we may be certain that they would assert their right, 
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perhaps through Ser Picro, the manager of their affairs. If, therefore, the p'cture Vasari speaks about 
as being in Amerigo Benci's house is that ccMiimenced for the monks, it could only have come there 
by subsequent transference or sale from the monastery. If, however, the monks had got rid of the 
picture thcv would scarcely have waited fifteen years before giving a new commission. 

Nor is the laconic statement of the Anonimo in favour of the Donato theory. He simply says : 
" He began to paint a picture in the above-mentioned palace (Signoria) which was afterwards finished 
from his drawing (snl suo discgii) by Filippo di Fra Filippo " {i.e. Filippino Lippi)."" If we here 
especially emphasise the words siil suo discgii, it is because they have more or less bearing upon the 
resemblance in comjiosition between Leonardo's and Filippino's Adorations, a resemblance that may 
easily have led to the mistaken belief that Filippino's Adoration of the Magi was also painted for the 
Signoria chapel. 

It is true that the majority of recent art-historians hold the Donato theory, and a few of those 
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who favoured that of the Signoria com- 
mission have joined them. That the car- 
toon in the Uffizi is identical with the 
picture ordered by the monks, is the 
opinion held by Milanesi, Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, Richter and Ml'intz, 
Seailles and Rosenberg, and now also 
by Bode, Mtiller-VValde and Gronau, 
as also, with certain reservations, by 
Berenson.=°'' 

Several of these writers, however, 
formerly identified the Adoration with 
the Signoria picture. Dr. Bode, the 
editor of Burckhardt's Cicerone, even 
in the fifth edition of that work, held 
the opinion that the Adoration was 
probably the picture ordered in 1478 for 
the Palazzo Vecchio. Only recently has 
he gone over to the opposite view, now 
suggesting — somewhat thoughtlessly — 
that the S. Jerome in the Vatican might 
be the Signoria picture. It will cause 
little surprise to find that Muller-Walde 
has veered round in exactly the same 

way. In his life of Leonardo (1889) he brings forward the Signoria hypothesis; but in his Bcitrdgc of 
1897, where he abandons so many of his former assertions, he arrives at an opposite conviction. °°= 
Berenson, in his Florentine Painters (1899), also gives the Adoration as begun in 1478, consequently 
as the Signoria picture ; but in his great work on the Drawings (1903), he too has gone over to 
Milanesi's Donate theory. Berenson's acquaintance, however, with the drawings connected with the 
picture is far too intimate for him not to have noticed a connection with studies that are earlier than 
1481. He guards himself with the remark that Leonardo had evidently been considering an 
Adoration long before he received the order from the monks. 

This is the heart of the argument. When did the idea of the Adoration of the Magi occur to 
Leonardo ? The question as to who ordered the picture might in itself be a matter of complete 
indifference, were it not that it, too, is a question of date ; and the date is of no little importance in 
a case where the most important years of Leonardo's artistic career are concerned, the years in which 
ideas fermented and welled up within him, and fought their way to a fixed form. For we shall see in 
the following pages how the date question ramifies and throws light upon the development of his art. 

It is therefore more than a mere question of illuminating clearly an important point in a great 
man's progress. It is a question of dating correctly one of the greatest achievements ever witnessed 
in the history of art — a work which, in spite of its unfinished state, revolutionised Florentine painting 
and through it marked an epoch in Euroi)ean art. 

By degrees we shall see clearly that the development turns as upon a pivot. The mediaeval 
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ceases and the modern begins. To date this moment, the very birth year of modern art, is surely 
worth some trouble, and we will not rest content with an approximation. But in order to arrive at 
what is historically true it is not sufficient to operate with fragments of documents more or less 
doubtfully interpreted. From the written letter we must turn to the artistic productions themselves, 
and only upon a thorough study of their mutual connection — logical and psychological — can a true 
comprehension be based. This investigation may with truth be said to be the chief aim of this book. 
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LEONARDO : Pen-drawing about 1478. Uffizi. 
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Therefore, O painter, if thou wilt escape the blame of those who understand, 
be diligent in drawing all things from nature, and despise not studies, as those men 
do whose sole object is the making of money. LEONARDO. 

N the course of my studies in Florence, in igoi, on the drawings of the Florentine 
painters, and especially the productions of Leonardo da Vinci, I re-read Jean Paul 
Richter's fundamental book on the literary works of Leonardo da Vinci, and made 
the following note : Richter finds no occasion for discussing the studies for the 
Adoration of the Magi, as there are no written notes in any way connected with 
that picture. He might, however, have found occasion in the authentic drawing 
dated "... mbre 1478," in the Uffizi, of two profiles — an old man with an aquiline 
nose and projecting nether lip, and a youth with face raised in foreshortened profile. Both these 
are undoubtedly, and evidently, connected with the Adoration. In style also, the sheet of studies 
agrees exactly with the well-known sketch for the composition, which has passed from the Galichon 
collection to the Louvre, and which in my opinion should also be referred to the same early period 
of Leonardo's career. The Adoration of the Magi, generally considered to have been begun only in 
1481, ought to be dated — as an idea, in any case — three years earlier. The correctness of this 
assumption may be proved by comparative studies of drawings, and ought to be carefully gone into. 

The drawing that forms the starting point for our investigation (see p. 150) is to be found in the 
Uffizi, in the room containing the drawings of the great masters. The leaf of a sketch-book, of 
white, rather thin, ribbed paper, it measures 20 by 26 1 centimetres. Unfortunately, a large piece of 
the right lower corner has been torn off, and with it part of the inscription ; so that the studies 
of machinery that have filled the right half of the page are no longer entire. This important sheet 
must be examined and described as carefully as possible. The authenticity of the drawing has been 
placed beyond doubt by the inscription in Leonardo's own handwriting, thus providing a peculiar 
biographic and historical interest. =°* 
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LEONARDO : Leaf of a sketch-book of nyS. Pen-drawing in the Uffizi. 
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With bold, rapid strokes of tlie pen, two heads have been drawn in the middle of the paper, an 
old and a young man, both in profile, facing one another. The old man is aged, as is shown by his 
sunken upper lip, his hooked nose and wrinkled throat ; but the glance of the deep set eye is keen, 
the carriage erect, and the expression characterised by great hrmness. The hair is still abundant 
upon the high, round head, and falls forward in a thick, waving mass over the forehead. A brow 
that looks as though it had often been knitted in wrath, overshadows the large, black, sunken eye. 
Here the vigorous strokes of the pen run together into a black pool of shadow. The nose is long and 
bony, and, as is usual in Leonardo's heads of old men, curves down over the sunken-in mouth, almost 
touching the upward thrust of the lower lip. On cheek and neck the skin hangs in folds, but the bony 
structure is prominent and gives hrmness and energy to the face. 

Opposite this powerful profile of an old man, the head of a youth is sketched with a few masterly 
strokes, in foreshortened profile, seen a little from behind on the left. The line of the nape and 
shoulder show that the figure is bending, but the eye is raised and fixed upon its object as if in 
adoration ; and the angles of the face are thus greatly foreshortened. In this position, the obtuse 
angle of the forehead, the acute angle of the nose, and the round projection of the chin are set down 
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in three or four wonderfully sure strokes, and a single stroke 
of the pen has been sufficient to give to the eye an expres- 
sion of ardent devotion A few more light touches, and the 
head is furnished with an abundant growth of hair falling 
in heavy tufts over the brow. We will call particular 
attention to this manner of drawing the hair as an easily 
recognised detail of style constantly to be met with in 
Leonardo's early pen sketches. There is absolutely no 
ground for believing that the two profiles have any direct 
connection ; but as they face each other on the same 
sheet of paper, they form an effective contrast between 
age and youth which Leonardo at other times in his life 
sought and consciously emphasised. -°^ 

The other half of the paper, as also the back, is 
covered with studies for machinery. The problem that 
has here occupied the artist is evidently the cog-wheel 
and its application to a turbine-like engine. The upper- 
most drawing shows an apparatus for stopping a revolving- 
wheel, a curved arm of iron, which, with a double claw, 
engages in curved hooks on a wheel. 

Finally, the sheet has a very extraordinary value to 
students on account of the words written at the top and bottom in Leonardo's peculiar mirror script, 
giving inter aha a date. 

At the top may be read : Ficraiiantj di doincnj cho j fircn::c ccJt apv amantissiino quant luj ej Vcrgin 
dijjainj ; and beneath, in a line by itself, in dci nomine, and below that again the words ainant quanta 
are repeated. 

At the bottom may be read : . . . bre 14787 cliouiiciaj. le. 2. S. Vgine. Marie., and beneath, written 
with many graceful flourishes : c c/wpa j pisstoja. 

The inscription, very difficult to decipher and doubtful in places, has not previously been given in 
its entirety, or correctly copied. °'"'^ I read it as follows : Fieravanti di Doiiienico in Fireiize e clie aparve 
amantissiino quanto mi e una [i or ]= una) vergine cJie io ami, or translated: "Fieravanti, Domenico's 
son, in Florence, who showed himself as extraordinarily affectionate towards me as a maiden, I could 
love" ; and further: " (Settem) brc 1478 10 cominciai le due Vergine Mane . . . e compagna in Pistoja," 
or translated : " In September, 1478, I began the two Madonnas . . . and a similar one in Pistoia." 

What is the meaning of this fragmentary and obscure note, which seems to be the beginning of 
a letter ; and can enquiry produce any result at all from it ? 

The fact that Leonardo, who so rarely mentions contemporaries or people in his writings, here 
mentions by name a young man of his acquaintance, and moreover one who has stood in a certain 
relation to his erotic sense, of which he still more rarely speaks, may be worthy of notice ; but as 
long as we know nothing more about this Fieravanti di Domenico, we can hardly come to any 
definite conclusion from this ambiguous sentence. 

I have tried to follow up the clue, and have found that the name Fieravanti or Fioravanti belongs 
to an old noble family in Pistoia, which can be traced back to 1267, when a Fioravanti d'Accorsa 
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was a member of the Council. =°' Several gonfaloniers, members of the Council of Elders, opcrai di 
S. Jacopo, or canons of the cathedral of Pistoia, belonged to this family, and one or two of them even 
became gonfaloniers under the Florentine republic^"^ At the time of the siege in 1529, mention is 
made of a " Capitan Fioravanti da Pistoia," who was killed in 1530. k statico Bastiano di Lorenzo 
Fioravanti is also mentioned in 1529, and a Jacopo Fioravanti was killed in 1537.''"' The arms of the 
family, moreover, show Pistoian origin, as the coat-of-arms of the town of Pistoia is a chessboard 
pattern with red squares upon a white ground, while the Fioravanti arms are a similar red and white 
check S. Andrew's cross upon a yellow shield. 

More important, however, than the note about Fieravanti are the two lines at the foot, which, in 
spite of their fragmentary nature, contain three important items of information : (i) The date 1478, 
(2) the information that the artist was then beginning two Madonnas, and (3) their connection with 
Pistoia or a man in Pistoia. (It is obvious that the two incomplete lines should be connected by an 
addition which would make them say that the two Madonnas that Leonardo began in September, 
1478, were an order from Pistoia.) 

The Pistoians, as we know, at this period were accustomed to apply to Verrocchio and his studio 
when they had commissions to give for the decoration of their town and its churches. About 1476, 
the altar-piece for the sacrament chapel of the cathedral was ordered from Verrocchio, and in the 
year following he was entrusted with the execution of the great marble monument that the Pistoians 
had determined to raise to the memory of their fellow-townsman, Cardinal Forteguerri. We might 
also mention other smaller commissions, such as the City arms upon the Council House, a bust of 
Christ, etc. We find, therefore, in 1477-78, that Verrocchio's studio had been moved to Pistoia, 
where, under the direction of Lorenzo de Credi, these commissions were being carried out. 

Leonardo, it is true, was no longer one of Verrocchio's apprentices or assistants. Verrocchio was 
a teacher and master whom few of his pupils willingly left ; but after the anonymous accusation in 
1476, Leonardo seems definitely to have left A'errocchio's house and set up a studio of his own. For 
all that, he may very well have kept up his connection with his old fellow-students, and, for instance, 
have visited Lorenzo di Credi in Pistoia ; and when on such a visit, he may have formed the 
acquaintance of the Pistoian family of Fieravanti, and possibly also have received commissions for 
two Madonnas. 

The two Madonnas that the artist himself says he commenced cannot be identified. With our 
knowledge of Leonardo's manner of working, we cannot be sure that because the pictures were begun 
they were ever finished. In any case the original pictures are no longer to be found. To form some 
idea of their composition and contents, we must institute a critical search among Leonardo's 
drawings, and see whether we can find anything that may agree in motive or style with the note of 
1478. An investigation of this kind, to be undertaken later, will not be altogether without result. 

The most important information that Leonardo's autograph note on this particular sheet gives is 
the year 1478. With this date and the sheet in our possession, we shall be able to group and date 
a whole series of Leonardo's most interesting and beautiful studies, which, by their contents or 
stylistic resemblance, are closely connected with one another, and must therefore date from that or 
the succeeding years. In the second place we shall also be able, from the results thus obtained, 
to assign the precise date to the disputed picture of the Adoration of the Magi. Finally, in the 
course of our investigations with regard to this picture, we shall come upon a fresh clue that will lead 
to another and still more important result concerning Leonardo's work. 
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XXI 

Never has any une equalled him in such perfect representation 
of naturalness, goodness, beauty and t^race. A'ASAI'I 

N the Royal collection of drawings at Windsor is the richest mine in the world for the 
study of Leonardo da Vinci's draughtsmanship. Among a multitude of later studies 
and sketches (for the Last Supper, the Sforza monument, the S. Anne, the work on 
anatomy, etc.), the collection includes the leaf of a sketch-book, thickly covered on 
both sides with studies, which, it is immediately apparent, belongs to the period of 
the artist's youth in Florence (pp. 155 and 162). This impression is given in the 
first place by the markedly Florentine or, more definitely characterised, Verroc- 
chiesque nature of the numerous clean lined, severe profiles scattered over the sheet, and also by an 
incontestable likeness to the Florentine sheet of 1478, on which " the two Madonnas " are indicated. 
Like those on the Florentine sheet (p. 150), these drawings are pen studies — youths, young girls, 
and old men. The paper is of the same white, rather thin, ribbed kind. Measuring" the Windsor 
sheet, we find that it is exactly twice the height of the Florentine drawing, and very nearly the same 
width (40 X 28), so that if the Windsor sheet were folded in two, it would be of about the same shape 
as the sheet in the Uffizi. If we look carefully, we shall find that it has been so folded, for the paper 
is worn and inclined to give way in the middle, as if it had lain in a book or portfolio for a long time. 
The Windsor sheet contains so much that is interesting, that one turns it over and over in doubt 
as to which side is to be given the distinction of being called the " front " ; but the richest, at any 
rate, is the side with eleven profiles. Eleven heads all turn the same way, towards the right ; and 
although they represent now quite a young boy, now a youth of riper years, now a budding maiden, 
and now a fine old man of seventy, the impression they convey is that of a master's variations upon 
one and the same theme. 

It is reminiscent of a Beethoven sonata. Sweet, tenderly outlined boys and girls begin the 
movement. From andante and adagio-tempi the drawing rises to a vigorous presto in hard 
masculine profiles, and culminates with a hissing furioso of snarling beasts of prey ; but the leading 
motive is always the same, the profile, which follows a consistent course of development. The youth 
in the middle is charming, with gently waving locks and softly curving lips. No one in the world 
has ever understood as Leonardo the art of endowing a face with the fresh perfume of youth. 
The expression of this young face is open and tender, confidingly pure, and melting into unconscious 
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sensuousness. The bo}' and the maiden approach one another in 
this glowing representation of youth, and the boundary between the 
sexes is ahnost obliterated. Immediately below the head of the boy, 
are drawn, feature for feature, the same soft profile with the clear 
dreamer's eye, the full, fresh lips, and the beautifully rounded chin. 
But the face is that of a girl. The sister — involuntarily we call her 
so — is as fascmating a handmaiden as her brother the page. Her 
throat is bare, her hair falls in ringlets about her temples and is 
gathered under a little cap behind, as in Verrocchio's bust. Her 
body is slightly protruding, as was the fashion with young ladies of 
that time (see Ghirlandaio's frescoes). The features are the same, 
but how feminine and girlish. The womanly quality is revealed more 
clearly in the little sketch beside her, in which the same young girl is 
drawn with inclined head, like a young mother bending over the babe 
at her breast. In another profile the type has developed into the 
profile of a self-reliant, handsome Roman emperor, touched with 
sensual cruelty. In this way the type changes and grows over the 

sheet from the child to the old man and back again to the child, and then spreads to the other side 

of the paper (see p. 162) with heads of dragons and lions. Does it not seem as if in these outlines 

the artist had pondered and sought for a connection and a truth that he wished to impress upon 

himself and others ? " Man, man, how like yourself you always are ! The years pass, the body is 

changed, son follows father, sister follows brother, the 

youth becomes a man, the maiden becomes a mother. 

You can even become like an animal. And yet your lot 

is everlasting and unalterable. For your nature, O man, 

is determined by mheritance ! " The Windsor sheet with 

its numerous profiles is the study of a painter-philosopher; 

it contains the philosophy of a reflecting eye. Who are 

these people, this old father or grandfather with his off- 
spring? Involuntarily we imagine that some tie of blood 

binds these kindred t)'pes together, and that the profiles 

have been sketched from models. Can it be the artist's 

grandfather, the old wine-grower Antonio da Vinci, or 

perhaps Ser Piero himself with his flock of children ? Ser 

Antonio had died ten years before the drawing was made 

(about 1478) ; Leonardo's own father was then not more 

than fifty-one, and the artist's eldest half-brother had 

scarcely completed his second year. The suggestion 

must be negatived, and it is hopeless to off'er further 

guesses. Let the matter rest with the fact that both the 

old and the young profiles are types that often haunted 

Leonardo's fancy, and return again and again to his mind 

when his hand holds the pen. This powerful old man with 
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I.I'XlNARDO: From a Mudy. About 1478. 



the high forehead, the flamboyant hair, the projecting 

cheek-bones and the sunken upper lip, we have met 

once before on the Florentine sheet of 1478 (p. 150). 

We shall meet him again. It may be said that the 

likeness is not great, but that it is a type. Yes, it is 

a type, one that Leonardo delighted in and cultivated 

at the time when these drawings were made (about 

1478), perhaps with a particular model as its origin 

and foundation. This stern type of old man may be 

■-... termed Leonardo's Colleoni type, because it always 

/\ seems to echo the expression, the awe-inspiring face 

]^^. . I ' of Verrocchio's condottiere (p. 49), particularly because 

'<. '•fi?v in one of Leonardo's drawings the type is fixed and 

^^"SX--*^ condensed into an ideal condottiere that recalls Colleoni. 

The reference, of course, is to that example of the 

perseverance of genius, the splendid drawing that left 

the Malcolm Collection for the British Museum, which 

presents a Renaissance ideal of the firmest modelling 

and minutest chasing (p. 133). But to return to the 

Windsor sheet with its eleven profiles. Among the 

variants of the old man type, that are crowded together 

in the corner, is one small head of special interest, because it connects the drawing with a particular 

work, and that work with a given \'ear. The drawing 

represents an old, bald, stooping head with a long aquiline 

nose above a toothless mouth and very prominent chin 

(p. 158). In type, position and expression, the head is 

the same as the one that is found, furnished with a beard, 

upon the stooping figure of Joseph holding the goblet lid 

in his hand, behind the Wrgin in the Adoration of thu 

Magi. In reversed position, the type is seen for the 

second time in the corresponding old man on the right of 

the picture, who is bending forward and shading his eyes 

with his hand in order to see the mar\'el more easily. 

This fact established, it will soon be noticed that othcr 

similarities also connect this sketch-book leaf (and the 

Uffizi sheet of 1478) with the Adoration. The erect 

head of the old man in the drawing recalls that of the 

cloaked figure standing in meditation on the extreme left 

of the picture. Note, for instance, the fold of the cloak 

at the back of the neck. The boy profiles occur several 

times in the throng surrounding the Virgin. The Virgin 

of the picture is herself an elder, more mature sister of 

the young girls in the Windsor drawing. Finally, with 
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A PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF? 

illuminating certainty, we realise that the youth with ks*^,;,^ -^^«.. 
raised face and hair hanging over the forehead in the *- "^ *" '"""'' 
drawing of 1478, must be an actual study for one of 
the young men in the picture, namely, the figure in 
the middle of the group on the right, who raises hand 
and face in ecstatic description of the wonder he has 
witnessed. ''° Having become aware of this resem- 
blance, we also notice that this type of youth with 
deep-set eyes, sharply pointed nose, delicate mouth 
and short, determined chin, is repeated even more 
noticeably in the young man who stands in the fore- 
ground on the extreme right, and wraps his mantle 
around him with a sombre, thoughtful look that passes 
beyond the confines of the picture. Who is this 
strangely attractive young man, who appears, more 
than the others, to stand outside the action, and 
who is turning to some one we cannot see ? Indeed, 
as we examine the picture, we are almost tempted to 
imagine that he returns our gaze. He is clad in shin- 
ing black armour beneath the cloak, but his head is 
uncovered and his position in the composition is that 
which painters have often designed for themselves in 
large representations. For instance, the attractive 
youth who occupies a corresponding place in Sandro 
Botticelli's Adoration (p. 146), is supposed to be 
Sandro himself. Could the knight with the mysterious face in Leonardo's picture also be a pamter in 
disguise, in other words, Leonardo himself? Bernhard Berenson has ventured to throw out the 
tempting idea that this is really a portrait of himself by the great master, who at that time must 
have been between twenty-six and twenty-eight years of age. 

Botticelli's Adoration in the Uffizi, of which the generally recognised author-purtrait is supposed 
to give to this hypothesis the proof of analogy, is, as a composition, an immediate predecessor of 
Leonardo's picture. Directly after the Pazzi conspiracy, Lorenzo de' Medici commissioned his 
favourite painter to paint this altar-piece as a memorial gift to the church of S. Maria Novella. It 
must therefore be assumed that Botticelli's picture was already begun in 1478 ; and thus any 
influence from Leonardo's Adoration is out of the question. Botticelli, indeed, has not escaped 
from the general mania among art historians to find in Leonardo the source of e\'er\-thing new, at the 
expense of his contemporaries and predecessors. With this aim, they have tried to make Botticelli's 
Adoration altogether dependent on Leonardo's composition, being unable to imagine that Botticelli 
could have thought of the central arrangement of the scene for himself; necessarily, they supposed, 
he must have borrowed it from Leonardo. Curiously enough, the art historians who, like Bode and 
Muntz, consider Leonardo's Adoration to be identical \\ith the S. Donato picture of 1480-81, are the 
very men to maintain this Leonardesque influence upon Botticelli. Unfortunately, these same 
connoisseurs seem to have made up their minds to date the Bt)tticelli picture m 1478, or even earlier 
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A Pilgrim. Detail of the Adoration. 



according to Bode's statement in the eighth edition of the Cicerone. The assertion will show what 
weight should be attached in this case to the statement regarding the Leonardesque influence. 

In reality there is not the most distant resemblance in spirit and intention between the two 
pictures. Botticelli's Adoration is a ceremonial picture of the old fashioned style, in which the 
performers are well known persons of rank. Leonardo's Adoration is an intensely and fervently 
emotional dramatic scene, and all the actors are taken from an ideal world and not from 
Florentine society. 

With regard to Leonardo's attitude towards portraiture in sacred pictures, it may be said in 
a general way that like Giotto, Fra Angelico, Masaccio and Michelangelo, he rejected the employ- 
ment of portraits in the representation of Bible scenes. Painters such as Fra Filippo, Benozzo, 
Rosselli, Ghirlandaio, Botticelli, Filippino, Pinturicchio and Perugino (in the Sistine frescoes) 
followed a different rule, and were all ready to put one or two portraits of donors into their pictures. 
The actors in their large compositions based upon Bible subjects were well known civil personages. 
In Leonardo's art it was not merely a habit, but an outcome of his mind and nature that the ordinary 
and commonplace were kept at a distance ; but this does not preclude the possibility of the artist's 
own personality being reflected in some guise or other in his work. 

I believe I have proofs that during his preliminary work for the Adoration, Leonardo really did 
think of introducing Lorenzo de' Medici mto the composition, and in a position and with a gesture 
similar to those of the corner figure in the picture ; but he evidently gave up the idea, for the 
clear cut features of " the knight " do not resemble Lorenzo's bull-dog physiognomy. Whether they 
bear any likeness to Leonardo himself, it is not easy for us to judge. The only authentic portrait of 
Leonardo (in Vasari, see p. 23) is from a much later period, when the years had drawn deep furrows 
m his brow, and a long beard hid the lower face. All that can be said is that in the Vasari portrait 
the eyes are keen and the nose thin and aquiline. Still fewer points for comparison are, of course, 
afforded by the famous red chalk drawing in Turin of a bald-headed, long-bearded old man, generally 
supposed to be Leonardo's portrait of himself during the last years of his life.'" 

It seems to me that the fine drawing at Windsor (p. 160) of an old man sitting contemplatively 
at the foot of a tree, wrapped in his cloak, has the same right as the Turin portrait to be mentioned 
as a conscious portrait of Leonardo by himself during his later years. The features, which are the 
same as in the Turin drawing, are eloquent of wisdom and sorrowful tranquillity. Concerning an 
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artist's unconscious reflection of himself in his work, or the involuntary resemblance between a 
painter's figures and his own person, Leonardo writes in his Trattato della Pittiira the following 
noteworthy words, which also serve to throw some light upon the question. " Every painter," he 
says, " who has clumsj' hands will make the hands m his pictures clumsy, and will do the same with 
the other limbs, unless long study keep him therefrom. Consider well, then, O painter, the part 
of thee that of all thy person is the ugliest, and seek by study to make improvements in it. If thou 
thyself be bestial, thy figures will also be the same and without reason, and likewise the good and bad 
that is in thee will in some measure reveal itself in thy figures." According to this almost ethical 
theory of art, it would not be strange if Leonardo's studies involuntarily acquired a resemblance to 
him, even in outward appearance. 
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N the day when Leonardo drew the studies on the Windsor sheet if he may 
have been short of paper, but he was anything but short of ideas. The whole 
of the sheet is covered with sketches, no doubt the outcome of an hour when, 
thoroughly in the mood, his brain was teeming with fancy as fast as the 
strokes fell from his pen. On the back of the sheet (p. 162) there are sixteen 
different profiles, among them two or three of animals, and also a rough, but 
fairly large sketch of a Virgin and Child and the little S. John. Finally, in one 
corner, the artist has repeated the figure of S. John in adoration on a smaller scale, and beside him is 
drawn another figure in a running attitude, presumably the young Baptist in the desert. 

The group of the Virgin and Child is supposed to be in the open air, indicated by a few slight 
strokes giving the impression of a landscape with mountains. The Virgin is seated, one knee, 
supporting the naked Child, who turns eagerly to His mother's breast. The Virgin's head is drawn 
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in two different positions, one looking 
down at the Child, and therefore in pro- 
file, the other turned towards S. John so 
that it is full-face, in both cases with a 
delicate little bend of the neck. The 
little S. John, approaching from the right 
in profile, is almost wholU' Verrocchi- 
esque, as m the little picture in Dre-den 
that goes under Credi's name (p. 125)."" 
No less Verrocchiestjue is the Infant 
Christ with His restless body. Some- 
thing like the same position is found in 

one of Alunno di Andrea's drawings of 
the Madonna in the Uffizi (p. 126), and 

exactly the same can be seen in the well- 
known sheet of studies of little bo_\-s by 

Verrocchio in the Louvre (one side shown 

on p. 161), drawings full of spirit and 

keen observation. We also find here the 

diagrammatic way of sketching the face 

as an oval in which the central axis and 

the line of the eyes cross one another, a 

manner found in drawings b\' \'errocchio 

or his school (e.g. No. 131 in the Uffizi). 

There is therefore good reason for 

dating the drawing carh- in the period 

of Leonardo's career. The back of the 

sheet confirms the impression given b}' 

the front that the sheet is synchronous 

with the oft-mentioned drawing of 1478, 

on which the artist speaks of " having 

begun the two Madonnas." This leads to the obvious conclusion that this sketch of a Madonna 

is for one of the pictures. In that case it must have been done previoush' to the Florentine sheet of 

147S, and there is nothing to prevent such an assumption. 

Was this composition of a Madonna in the Open (for that is what it is) ever executed ? With 

Leonardo there was never the certainty of anything being finished. Circumstances indicate that the 

Madonna composition roughly sketched upon this sheet really existed in a finished state, perhaps 

even as a painting ; for the composition appears again in two very famous Madonnas by another 

great Renaissance painter — Raphael. 

Raphael, indeed, was not born when Leonardo, in 1478 (?), made this sketch ; but it is quite 

evident that either drawings or a picture by Leonardo, with composition akin to the above sketch, 

underlie compositions such as Raphael's famous La Belle Jardiniere in the Louvre, (painted 

1507-08), or the Esterhazy Madonna of about the same time, in the Buda-Pest gallery. If we take 
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RAPHAEL: Study for the Esterhazy Madonna. 
Pen -drawing. Lon\Te. 



Leonardo's variant with the inclined head in half profile, and 

compare it with La Belle Jardinierewe are struck by the 

resemblance of the movements of both the Virgin and the 

Children in the two compositions ; while a glance at our repro- 
duction of the drawing in the Uffizi for the Esterhazy Madonna 

will convince the beholder of the connection between Leonardo's 

sketch of the kneeling Virgin and this composition by Raphael."' 

Finally, Raphael's Madonna of the Meadow (painted 1505) 

in the gallery in Vienna should also be reckoned among the 

youthful productions of that artist influenced by Leonardo. But 

there are other early Madonna studies from Leonardo's hand, 

and not a few in number. We will endeavour to group them, 

omitting, however, all preliminary drawings for the Virgin with 

S. Anne, which can be proved to belong to a later period of the 

artist's production. We have to consider only the Madonna 

studies of the Florentine period, before the journey to Milan. 

The flrst to be mentioned is the large, splendid drawing for a 

halfdength of the Virgin and Child, found in the His de La Salle 

Collection in the Louvre (p. 164). This drawing is still exhibited 

under Raphael's name, but its origin is so evident that it is unnecessary to waste words upon 

the misnomer. The spirit of Leonardo gleams and quivers in every stroke."'' The drawing shows 

a half life size half-figure of a young mother, sitting with her naked baby on her lap. She holds 

towards him a plate of fruit into which his hand is plunged, while he turns his face up to his 

mother's and tries to pat her cheek. She bends towards him, lovingly, and their eyes meet. The 

drawing is done with soft, broad strokes of the pen (with a little brush-work) in the same thin, 

browmish Indian ink used tor the previously mentioned studies, and on the same thin, white paper. 

In its present state, the sheet measures 35 by 25 centimetres; but 
it has evidently been trimmed, chiefly at the bottom. A crease in 
the middle shows that before it was cut, it must have been of the 
same size as the Windsor sheet (40 by 28 cm.) As it has not been 
cut straight, the attitude of the figures has become distorted ; and 
it is only by reconstructing the original shape (as in our repro- 
duction) that a true impression of the composition is obtained with 
the Virgin less stiff, and bending more forward. 

With round throat, curving shoulders and large, clear features, 
this young mother is closely akin, both as a type and in her posi. 
l tion, to the Virgm m the Adoration of the Magi. We recognise 
the child as a variant of the boy on Verrocchio's Paris sheet and on 
the Windsor sheet. The drawing thus bears the stamp of good 
school tradition, of transmission from teacher to pupil. And yet 
how refreshingly new ! The subject could not be simpler, the 
outline could not possibly have been done with fewer lines; the 
, , , only traces of hesitation are in the child's legs, otherwise the lines 

RA1'HAP;L : "La Ik-lle Jardiniere. Loin re. ^ J '-^ 
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are as clear and firm as those of an etching needle. And what lines ! There seems no possibility of 
compressing into so simple a subject, expressed in so easy a manner a greater amount of genius 
than lies latent in this drawing. 

Genius glows and sparkles as we gaze. Everything is true and in its right place, both anatomically 
and in perspective. Yet it has all been put together by the skimming strokes of a flexible quill pen 
now light and scarcely touching the paper, now pressing broadly and lavishly like a brush. This is a 
handwriting that no Japanese has surpassed, full of temperament and energy, a bubbling spring of 
delight to the eye. 
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LEONARDO : Sketch for the IMadonna al ( latto. I'.ritlsh Museum. 

XXIII 

You must represent vvcimen with chaste gestures, with 
feet close together and arms drawn in to the waist, tiie liead 
bent and turned to one side. You must represent little 
children w'ith quick, twisting mt)n"ients when the\' are sitting, 
but careful and fearful when standing. 

LEONARDO UA YINCI. 

EXT to this Madonna with the Plate of Fruit, we will class a small, spirited 
drawing in the Uffizi (p. i68), which forms a link in a whole series of studies for 
a Madonna with the Cat, which will now be discussed. On another side must be 
set a sketch-book leaf in the British Museum, containing three pen-sketches that 
have never before been published, which, from their subject, may be entitled the 
Madonna with the Flower or the Madonna with the Lilies. On the front of the leaf 
(p. i66j there are two sketches for a Virgin and Child, one a half-figure from the 
front, the other a full length sitting figure, from the side. The Virgin in both is holding a flower to the 
Child's nose ; the Child at first starts back in alarm, then eagerly smells the flower, holding tightly to the 
Mother's arm. Both sketches are variants of a well-known Verrocchiesque subject, which we have seen, 
inter alia, in several renderings of a Madonna with Cherries. The figures too are very Verrocchiesque, 
with the oval of the face broad, and the hair either loosely waving or put up with a veil in Verrocchio's 
manner. In one of the Virgins, the principal axes of the face are drawn according to the method 
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taught in Verrocchio's school. The Child, with the 
characteristic contraction of one leg, is well known 
to us from an earlier chapter on the Madonna in 
Her Bed-Chamber (pp. 123-127), where we followed 
the motive through a number of pictures and draw- 
ings, which all allowed of being traced back to a 
Verrocchiescjue root. Leonardo's sketch of the 
y /^ td!^ -V ^ r'^^ ^"^ vT^ seated Virgin on the right of the drawing agrees 

i ^ Mk^ jA \H\\^y^r~^\^ v\ entirely in motive with a little picture under Leon- 

ardo's name in the Benois Collection ni St. Peters- 
burg (p. 167), which for various reasons I will 
ascribe to Giovanni Sogliani, a late eclectic |offshoot 
from the school of Verrocchio, The insignificant, 
bland type of Madonna, with the half-open mouth 
and the ear in the wrong place, points to this artist. 
From the same picture, or rather the common 
prototype, which must certainly be referred back to 
an original by Verrocchio, the previously-mentioned 
Flemish copy in the Palazzo Colonna in Rome has 

been made (p. 126), which, when I saw it, was called, without rhyme or reason, a Fra Filippo. With 

these carlv studies by Leonardo in the British Aluseum, it may be interesting to compare a Madonna 

in the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum in Milan, painted at least twent}' years later and far from Florence, by 

Beltraflio one of Leonardo's Milan pupils. Notwithstanding the distance in time and space, it is 

remarkable how the semi-Verrocchiesque type of woman, with broadly oval face and unconfined, 

waving hair (see the full-face sketch) is found in the pictures of the Milanese painter, while the position 

of the child and the motive of the flowers connect the drawing to 

the picture by almost imperceptible hnks of distant kinship. The 

influence of Verrocchio's scho(3l was far reaching. The back of 

this sheet of studies (p. 167) contains a sketch on a somewhat 

larger scale (in silver-point worked o\'er with pen), of another but 

similar Aladonna, who sits facing the opposite wa\', with her 

knees wide apart and the Child upon her lap. Here she is ni:)t 

placing her hand to the Child's mouth, but on the contrar\- 

away from Him, as she playfully holds out a rod of lilies or some 

similar flower, which He is trying to reach. The Virgin's face is 

drawn in two different positions. In addition to this pen sketch, 

there are several other outlines and sketches in silver-point on 

the paper, a profile of Joseph which we shall meet again on other 

sheets, and profiles of a youth and of a maid, which almost exactly 

correspond to the profiles on the large Windsor sheet (p. 155), 

and finally a couple of constructive drawings for arches, and for 

a kind of measuring apparatus. Upon the margm of the paper 

is written in the usual mirror script ; /;; ^rnicipio era and icsiis c 
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V(cyginc). From these rough and not very 
original sketches, which may however have given 
birth to some httle Madonna, we will pass on to 
a number of exceedingly animated and interest- 
mg drawings by Leonardo, in which the artist 
has over and over agam handled a subject new 
to Florentine art, that evidently interested him 
deeply. The composition is extremely simple 
and ordinary, namely, a mother with her child, 
who is playing with a cat. The conception is 
wholly in genre style; the child sitting on its 
mother's lap is occupied in an attempt to 
embrace the cat, which resists and tries to 
escape; the mother divides her attention between 
the two. The task the artist has set himself is 
to bind the three figures as closely together as 
possible, and at the same time infuse the greatest 
possible vitality into the scene. The novelty of 
the subject is that the object distracting the 
child's thoughts and attention from its mother is 
a living, struggling being, not as in the earlier 
pictures of Madonnas, a flower, a berry, or 
some inanimate object which the mother holds 
towards the child. The lively motions of the cat 
introduce a dramatic element into the scene. The 
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SO(JLI.\NI (?): Mailunna willi the Flu« 
Benois Collection, St. Petfr.-iljiir.L;. 



child's struggles to hold the animal, and the mother's watchfulness over 
the child, produce the complicated lines and contraposed movements of 
the .group. The painter no longer has a sacred picture in his mind and 
thoughts; his whole interest is centred in the play of lines and the 
plasticity of the living being. No painting of the Madonna al Gatto by 
Leonardo has come down to us ; but everything indicates that such 
pictures have existed. In the first place there is a series of authentic 
sketches and studies for the subject. 1 know of eight such, distributed 
over five sheets, one in the Uffizi, three in the British Museum, and one 
at Bayonne. In addition, there are five sheets with copies of other, lost 
Leonardo drawings of the same subject ; lastly, there is a capital paint- 
ing by Sodoma, one of Leonardo's cleverest successors, of the same 
subject and evidently based upon a Leonardo's study, now in the Brera, 
Milan (p. 173). One of the authentic studies, that in the Uffizi must be 
the first of the series (i). It is (]uite a small pen sketch (i^:; by 11 cm.), 
drawn on white paper with a peculiar bluish green ink that Leonardo 
does not use elsewhere (p. 16S). The scene seems to be sketched from 
life, the model for the Virgin being apparently the same young mother 
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we have seen in the Madonna with the 
Plate of Fruit, although in the position and 
cariiaqe of her head she has a still greater 
resemblance to the Virgin in the Adoration 
of the Magi, where, moreover, the line- 
motix'e is identical. Like her, she smilingly 
bends her head towards the boy, whom she 
holds bj' a firm grasp of her right hand upon 
his left leg, The boy in the drawing is not, 
h(j\vever, sitting upon his mother's lap, as 
in the picture, but upon a high modelling- 
stand such as sculptors use. Here he plays 
with his cat under his mother's watchful eye. 
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I- tries to hug it and rolls over backwards. In 
'V'^'"' so doing he beseechingly glances for help 
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with the refractory animal, a look which 
calls forth a smile from the mother. The 
child's movements are almost grotesquely 
contraposed, and his face is greatly fore- 
shortened from below. Morelli, probably 
misled by Sodoma's picture in the Brera, 
refuses to recognise Leonardo's hand in this 
* ,A drawing, and attributes it to the master's 
talented Milanese imitator ;"■= but the study 
has no resemblance to Sodoma's genuine 
drawings, and is decidedh* from Leonardo's own hand. There is, moreover, a sketch on the back of 
the sheet (2) which was not known until Berenson and I discovered it in 1901. I then made a rough 
sketch of the movements, which, in the absence of a photograph, must serve as an illustration. In it 
the child with the cat in his arms is tumbling in the oppcjsite direction, supported beneath by his 
mother's arm. 

The three sheets in the British Museum arc closely connected with this drawing. They are 
covered on both sides svith pen drawings, sketches and studies which, 
with one exception, have the Madonna with the Cat as their sub- 
ject. Two of the sheets have previously been published as wood- 
engravings,'"^ the third is now reproduced for the first time. Oneof 
the sheets is filled on both sides with studies of the Child and the 
cat without the Mother (3 and 4). We see the plump, lively little 
fellow tumbling about with the animal m his arms, and assuming 
the prettiest and funniest attitudes, as he now feels himself the 
victor in the loving contest and hugs the animal affectionately to 
his breast, and again is overcome by its scratching and lithe contor- 
tions (pp. i6g and 170). One sketch shows the boy alone without 
the cat, sitting with upturned face in a position similar to that of 
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a Verrocchio baby on the fre- 
quently mentioned Paris sheet. 
On another sheet (5) the child 
is sketched five times, twice 
together with his mother, but 
otherwise alone with the cat 
(p. 171). In one of the former 
the mother stoops to the boy 
and gives him her breast, to 
which he willingly turns, though 
without forgetting his beloved 
cat, which he holds tightly under 
his arm. In the other of the ,_♦' 
groups, the boy and the cat are '\£/ 
exhausted and rest upon the ■\?- 
mother's breast ; she has taken -'' '• 
them both into her embrace, 
and bends over them with the •, ' 
sweetest of smiles (p. 172). 
Never has Raphael, never has 
Correggio, created a more per- 
fect idyl, a more captivating 
picture of tenderness and 
happiness. All the gentle- 
ness and winning charm of 
Leonardo's nature breathes 
from this group, which it is 
evident Raphael must have had 
in his mind when (about 1508) 
he composed his well-known 
Madonna di Casa Colonna in 




COPY after LEONARDO : Sketch for I\fadunna with 

the Cat, upon the drawing o{ the dragon and the hon, 

in the Uffizi. 



LKONARDO : Studies for the Madonna with the Cat. Brilish Jluseum. 

Berlin (p. 173). On the back of this sheet is sketched an allegorical 
scene which has no connection with the Madonna composition, a virgin 
or saint sitting with a unicorn at her feet. The unicorn, it may be 
remembered, is the symbol of chastity. The third sheet in the British 
Museum is of smaller size and also has drawings on both sides (6 and 7). 
They show the composition matured and brought to a stage of 
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complete pictorial effect in two 
different renderings. Both pic- 
tures (pp. 165 and 172) are 
rounded at the top in the form of 
an arch, and represent the Virgin, 
full-length, sitting or kneeling. 
As in the Adoration, she is 
dressed in a mantle, but is bare- 
headed ; and in the background 
of one of the drawings an arched 
window is sketched, as is usual 
with the Madonnas in a room from 
the studios of Verrocchio and 
Credi. The Child, who is naked, 
is sitting, in one drawing on the 
left knee, in the other on the 
right knee of the Virgin, with 
His arms round the cat, which 
is turning away from him. While 
one of these Madonnas (p. 172) 
is comparatively traditional in 
its composition, with its peace- 
fully seated figure of the Virgin, 
and her gracefully inclined head 
and curling locks, vividly re- 
calling the Virgin in the Adora- 
tion, the other composition with 
the kncelmg Virgin, is of another 
and wholly fresh style (p. 165). 
In the first place the drawing is 
remarkable for its unusually 
dashing, picturesque execution. 
With its deep, flowing brush- 
shadows, and its intensely bright 
lights, the effect is almost Rem- 
brandtesque. The composition, 
moreover is freer and more 
emotional than we are accustomed to find at this period, a harbinger oi the cinquecento summer. As 
the \'irgin, with tlie Child and the cat in her arms, bends on her left knee, while on her right rests the 
whole weight of the Child and the cat, and she, to balance it, bends her body and head towards the 
opjKisite side, the composition presents a strongly accentuated disposal of contraposed weights and 
masses. The mo\-ement of the body is further emphasized by the edge of the mantle and by the straight, 
ol)liquel\- tallin.L^ fold into which the dress is drawn between the widely parted knees ; the parallelism of 
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these lines is designedly broken 
by the transverse line of the arm 
and by the movements of the 
Child's limbs. The composition 
is most ingeniously balanced, and 
suggests Michelangelo. We are 
involuntarily reminded of the 
warning words of the Treatise 



on Painting : " Beware of the 
wooden ! That is to say let 
limbs in movement balance one 
another." 

There is yet another 
authentic sheet of studies from 
Leonardo's hand for the same 
subject. It is in the Bonnat 
Collection in the museum at 
Bayonne (8). Here, too they are 
pen-drawings, both of the Virgin 
with the Child and the cat, and 
of the Child alone (p. 173). The 
full-length of the Virgin, who 




is sitting with one knee raised 
higher than the other, greatly 
resembles in position and effect 
the lines of the Virgin in the 
Adoration ; indeed, the Adora- 
tion Madonna motive is fully 
formed here, with regard to the 
Virgin and the Child, the only 
difference being the addition of 
the cat. At the top of the sheet 
the Child is twice repeated in de- 
tail, with a movement akin to ■• ■ ~- ' ' . -•: ^- '""l '' X- 
that of the Child in the Madonna _ -- "-K | 
drawing in the British Museum ., , , „..,,, 

'^ Ll-XlNAKDO : Suidii-s for Ihc Madonna Willi t>ie Cat. British Muii-tim. 

/p. 172). Thus sketch is linked 

to sketch, forming the chain that binds the small genre Madonnas to the great dramatic story of the 
Adoration. There are a few more sketches that either actually belong to the composition of the Madonna 
with the cat, or only come within the same circle of ideas ; but their originals have not been preserved 
and they are only known from copies. The most important is at Windsor (p. 174), where it is 
frankly called a Leonardo (g). The drawing has been cited as an original by Mtiller-Walde, 
while Morelli and Berenson'"' unanimously refer to it as a copy, notwithstanding that the shading 
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is done in the usual left-handed Leonardesque 
manner, upwards from right to left. The \'irgin 
is represented as a very j'oung girl in a half- 
recumbent position on the ground, while the 
restless, far too big Child gambols in her lap. 
Close beside them, the Child is drawn again, 
struggling with the cat. If we did not already 
know that the drawing follows the abovemen- 
tioned series, and if the Virgin were not so young 
and slender, we should sooner imagine it to be a 
Charity with healthy twin boys than a Madonna 
and Child. The head is delicate and pleasing, 
rather Verrocchiesque with the hair hanging 
loosely over the temples, and the small mouth. 
Details, such as the head of the Child and the 
X'irgin's right hand, however, forbid any thought 
of authenticity ; the drawing is an old but good 
pupil's copy. Below, on the same sheet, are 
special studies of the child with the cat, one of 
them a variant of the Florentine study (p. i68), 
while the other, a back view, shows an entirely 
new motive ; and at the bottom of the sheet is 
a cop\' of a well known, but later Leonardesque 
motive — two nude boys (Jesus and S. John) 
sitting and embracing. This motive, so fre- 
quentl)' employed by Lombard imitators 
(notably in a Adadonna in the Louvre, probably 
by Gianpetrino) shows distinctly tliat the copy, and probably also 
the original, was executed during Leonardo's Milanese period. 
Three or fourtiny outlines (10-13) of the same scene, thatare found 
in the corners of a well-known shecit in the Uffizi, containing a large 

drawing (No. 435) of a mortal com- 

l.)at between a dragon and a lion, are 

also copies. One of them, of which 

little notice has hitherto been taken, 

is nothing but a copy of the above- 
mentioned Uffizi drawing (p. 16S), 

the others show variants of the 

positions in the last mentioned 

sheet of copies at Windsor. One 

of the outlines has almost entirely 

disappeared with the torn - off 

corner of the sheet ; two others 
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are given here (pp. 169 and 172). To 
these copies I can further add three other 
drawings (14-16) from the hand of a 
Florentine eclectic, to which attention has 
not previously been called, and which are 
reproduced here (p. 174) from my own 
rough sketches of what they represent. 
The drawings are in the Uffizi collection 
of drawings, in a bound volume (vol. 155) 
kept in the Director's room, which con- 
tains a great number of sketches and 
studies, some authentic, some copies of 
other masters, by a late, much-mannered 
Florentine painter of extremeh' \-arying 
style. This artist, whose style now recalls 
Credi, now Granacci, again resembles 
Albertinelli or Era Bartolommeo, and not 
infrequently even Andrea del Sarto, can 
be positively identified as Giovanni An- 
tonio Sogliani (1492-1544), of whom Vasan 
has written a biograpy.""-' Leonardo da 
Vinci was one of the many artists whom 
this chameleon eclectic tried to imitate, 
and it is sufficiently evident that the three souoma: ihuivnna«iii, ih. i.ami,. Rrerauaiiery, Miia,,. 

motives here shown have been composed from studies by that master. Two of them represent the A'irgm 

sitting on the ground with legs 

outstretched, as in the recently 

mentioned Windsor copy, and with 

the Child crawling up to reach her 

breast. There is thus reason to 

believe that Leonardo frequently 

returned to this motive, which 

continued to live in the art of the 

Florentine eclectics, and, under 

different forms, in Michelangelo. "'« 

The third drawing represents the 

half-figure of the Virgin standing, 

with the Child on her arm, a mo- 
tive that is found again in another 

copy of Leonardo (17) at Windsor 

(Braun, No. 205), and which finally 

developed into Raphael's Madonna 

del Gran Duca(in the Pitti Gallery) 
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RAPHAEL: Madonna Colonna. 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, nerlin. 



LKOXAKDO : Studies for the Madonn.i with the Cat. 
Bumiat Collection, Hayonne. 
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SOGLIANI : Copies of Leonardo drawings in the "SoglianI book" in tlie Uffiz! (from sketches by tlie aiiihor). 

and Madonna di Casa Tempi (in Munich), both belonging to the Umbrian artist's Florentine period, 
and indubitably based upon Leonardesque impressions. The last in this series of Madonna 
studies is a small, blue-tinted silver-point drawing at Windsor (i8), which represents, on a 
diminutive scale, a Madonna of the Meadow, or perhaps more correctly a Prjesepium or an /Vdoration 
(p. 178). Here we evidently have the earliest germ of the prjesepium composition, whose 
development into a powerful adoration scene we shall watch in the following pages. The drawing 
is only mentioned here as one of the numerous Madonna studies that aid our imagination in all its 
conjectures as to !c due Vergtnc Mane, which the artist himself dates in September, 1478. 




COPY after I.EONAKIlO : Studies for the Madonna with tlie Cat. 
Windsor. 
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LEONARDO : Fortune and Rumour. Allegorical drawing with pen and brush in sepia. Malcolm Collection, British Museun 
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LEOXAKLX.) DA \'INCI. 

T is a great leap from the intimate and unostentatious genre scenes of these early 
Madonnas, where every action is ordinary', human, and purely idyllic, to the great 
dramatic scene called the Adoration of the Magi. The young mother i:if the Child 
God sits like a happy queen the luminous centre of a humble admiring circle. 
Homage flows in from every side. She is still the same unassuming, simple- 
hearted woman ; but the worship of the great and wise of the earth seems to have 
poured a warm stream of happy self-esteem into her heart, and she unconsciously 
assumes a more dignified and gracious bearing. Her beautiful head still droops like a heavy blossom 
upon its stalk, and her smiling gaze still dwells upon the Child. This Child, whom we have seen 
gambolling in unruly restlessnes with his cat, has undergone a remarkable change. The body has 
become more slender, the head seems smaller, the limbs are more at rest, the movements more 
sedate, almost graceful. Like a prince granting an audience and graciousl)' accepting the homage 
and gifts of his vassals, He sits upon His mother's knee. His right hand is upraised in blessing, 
while with His left He touches the golden vessel ^nxsented lor His acceptance. 
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Leonardo would never, even in thought, have called this picture tina Vcrginc Maria, this mighty, 
impassioned work, in which his youthful genius strains every nerve to paint life. There is not 
another production in the world in which the art is so concentrated. Certainly I know of no single 
picture that contains so much. Even Michelangelo's Last Judgment cannot compare with it in 
richness and variety and at the same time firm and clear composition. Contrast is set against 
contrast, and shade meets shade in an infinity of comibinations. The picture is like a chain or an 
intricate web of human feelings and their reflection in figures, faces, hands — a wonderful fabric of 
motion, in which every movement has its own meaning. Yet the fundamental idea of the composition 
is so simple that its principal line can be drawn with compasses. With one point of the compass set 
below the Virgin's left foot, the other will describe a semi-circle, which will outline the composition ; 
and if, within the semi-circle an isosceles triangle be inscribed, whose base coincides with the diameter 
of the semi-circle, the sides of the triangle will be tangent to the sloping backs of the kneeling figures 
in the foreground, and will meet in a point above the Virgin's head. Finally, from the angles at 
the base of this triangle rise two verticals in the form of the two quiet figures standing at the 
extreme right and left, the one in armour, the other in a toga. Like two strong pillars they stand, 
ready to support the vault of the composition ; and at the same time to dam back and keep within 
bounds the thronging life of the scene. 

If the picture had been cut off here, above the semi-circle of spectators, the composition would 
without doubt have seemed overcrowded and confined. Space is needed above this throng ; the 
overcrowded foreground requires a background and perspective. Behind the Virgin, therefore, rises 
a tall tree that throws its overshadowing branches into the clear air. To the right of its trunk we 
see a landscape with precipitous cliffs. On the left are the decaying ruins of the work of man's 
hand, the remains of a splendid Roman edifice, with arches and broad flights of steps. In the back- 
ground was room for more action, and the traditional train of knights and warriors and attendant 
serving-men found a place. Here they could practice horsemanship, here they could shout and make 
a noise, here the various companies could quarrel and settle their differences by sudden and heated 
combats. This was the arena for the ancient life, the background for the mystery of the new God. 
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When you slcetch a cnmpusitinn, go alunit it quickly, and do not 
enter into niucli detail in the drawing of the separate linihs. It 
is enough to give their place. Afterwards you can do them at 
\'our leisure. 

LEONARDO DA VIi\'CI. 

LEONARDO'S Adoration of the Magi in the Uflizi is not the outcome of 
a momentary inspiration, begun spontaneously and quicl<ly. Tliis, indeed, might 
be imagined, by casually looking at the picture ; but no one, without some know- 
ledge of the story of its genesis, would suspect all the study and observation, the 
comparisons and deliberations, the doubt and criticism, that are hidden behind 
the half-finished picture. We can still, however, examine the details of the 
history of its birth. Fortune has favoured us, and preserved until our own day 
a large number of sketches, studies, experiments, and preliminary work of every 
description. By such aid we can follow the picture's development ; and there is 
not, to my knowledge, a richer, or more beautiful history of the conception and 
genesis of a work of art, than that which I will now endeavour to relate. To 
turn over these preliminary drawings and meditate upon them, to imagine their 
connection and consecutive order, to join them logically to one another, and 
finally to see what this wise and organically wonderful creative genius retains 
and utilises for the ultimate work, and what in his prodigality he throws on one 
side as superfluous or useless — all this gi\'es the exceptional pleasure of being 
present as an actual witness at the composition of a great masterpiece. We 
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gaze into the workshop of a mighty, toiHng brain : 
we see the rising and falling fires in the forge of 
genius. 

The composition of the Adoration of the Magi, 
in its earHest form, was built upon another, 
simpler idea. It did not represent an Adoration 
of the Magi, but an Adoration of the Shepherds, 
or a so-called Prjesepium. A pen drawing in the 
museum at BaN'onne proves this clearh'. The 
sheet, which measures 2i] by 15 centimetres, came 
in 1 886 from an English collection to the painter 
Leon Bonnat, in Paris, probably the only private 
individual of the present day who could boast that 
he possessed a series of genuine Leonardo drawings. 
Together with other art-treasures, they have re- 
cently been presented by Bonnat to the museum 
in his native toun. The drawing with which we 
are now concerned is sketched with silver-point 
and finished with pen, and probably belonged to 
the same sketch-book of about 1470 and the 
following years, as the sheets of studies in the 
Uffizi, Windsor, the British Museum, and the Louvre, which we have already discussed. The 
manner of drawing is free and spirited, l)ut unostentatious, and has the simplicity and charm of a 
youthful effort, every effect being obtained bv simple outlines. Various external evidences, such as 
the flamboyant lock of hair abinc the forehead, make it clear that m style and period the drawing 
must be classed with the fre([uentlv mentioned sheet (_>f studies of 1478 (p. 150). 

The nucleus of the composition is a moti\'e that was common property in Verrocchio's school, 
and is well known from Pra^'sepia and sketches for such pictures by Credi (pictures in the Academy, 
Florence), by the so-called Tommaso (tondos in the Ulfizi and the Borghese), and other successors. 
Traditionally the composition C(jnsists of three figures, the Child lying on the ground with a sack 
under His head, the Virgin Ivueeling in adoration at His side, and Joseph, cither sleeping, or 
meditating in a crouching attitude, leaning on his long staff. Sometimes the little S. John 
(Giovanni) is added to this three figure group, kneeling and worshipping, and now and then accom- 
panied by angels. 

A refiection of such a Pra'sepium from Verrocchio's studio is to be found in an almost circular 
pen drawing of the Virgin and Angels Adoring, in the Albertina collection m Vienna. This sketch, 
doubtless on acc(_)unt of its e\adent connection with A'errocchio's school, formerly went under the 
name of Lorenzo di Credi, l)ut has now, in accordance with Morelli, been given the name of Piero 
di Cosimo, to whose earl_\' period it belongs."-'" 

To this Pra'sepium-nucleus, Leonardo, in his sketch, like Credi in his beautiful picture in the 
Acadeni), had added the shei)herds in a semi-circle round the Child; they apj)roach m adoration and 
wonder, three on each side. All the figures are nude as Leonardo used to sketch them, the Virtrin 
alone bearing an\- indication <>l clothing. lielow on the same sheet, one of the shepherds is drawn 
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again on a rather larger scale, a youth who advances with folded hands and a most sincere expression 
of countenance (p. i8i). We have no certain l^nowledge as to whether this Nativity of Leonardo's 
was ever executed as a painting. According to Yasari, Leonardo painted a Nativity for the emperor 
Maximilian, and it is not improbable that he then""' brought out this sketch of his youth for the 
working-up of a new picture; but this is mere conjecture. In addition to the Bonnat drawing at 
Bayonne there still exist two or three more Prjcsepium sketches by Leonardo. 

The first is the small silver-point sketch on blue paper at Windsor (p. 178), already mentioned. 
In a landscape with hills and slender trees, the Virgin kneels beside her Child, who is lying on the 
ground in the foreground. Her right arm is curved and extended in an attitude of adoration, while 
she bends in devotion over the Child — a movement motive that the artist takes up again, and develops 
with wonderful effect, in the S. Jerome in the Vatican. This Madonna sketch, which, judging from 
its style, must be of a very early period, is rounded at the top. We evidently have here the earliest 
germ of the Prfesepium composition. 

The second sketch is a pen drawing in the Academy at Venice. The composition is more 
complicated. The Virgin is kneeling by the Child in an attitude similar to that in the Bonnat 
drawing. Joseph is present, leaning on his staff, but turned towards an adoring shepherd ; they both 
appear to be listening to the joyful song of the angels who gaily disport themselves in the air above. 

The third sketch, also a pen drawing, is on a leaf of a sketch-book m the Kunsthalle in Hamburg. 
It does not give the Pra?.sepium scene itself, but a group of two young shepherds, one leaning 
familiarly upon the other's shoulder, and both listening to Joseph's explanations. 

All three sketches closely approach the Bonnat drawing in period and style, and take their place 
naturally in the series of preliminary studies for the Adoration. 
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Olil men (iiiglit to lie rcprescnled wilh slow and heavy miive- 
ments, their legs lient al the 'knees, ^uhen lliey sland sliU, ami their 
feet parallel anil a|iart : hending low with the head leaning forward, 
and llieir arms hut little extended. 

LEONAKDO^DA VINCI. 

FTER these drawings comes a sketch-book leaf (i6^ by 26 ,| cm.) in the British 
Museum, containing various figure drawings. On one side of the leaf are six 
figures and the head of an old man. The old man resting his arms and chin upon 
his long staff, recalls the shepherd motive, while the meditative old philosopher in 
antique drapery foreshadows both in attitude and type the fine musing figure in a 
toga in the extreme left corner of the Adoration. The others have no such decided 
connection, unless the man with raised head and arms outspread in wonder, as 



uch under the influence of a heaven.ly vision, is to be interpreted as one of the shepherds listening 




tho 



to the song o 



f the angels or discovering the dazzling star. The motive of the hand shading the eyes 
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LEONARDO : Studies for an Adoration. Pen-drawing. British IVhisenm. 



also occurs on this sheet. In one corner a woman, who, to judge from the lyre (?) beside her, must 
be a muse or a singer, sits gazing, with her hand shading her eyes. We do not meet with this figure 
again among the preliminary studies, but it is found in the picture itself. She is standing, as one 
of the women in antique dress who group beneath the ruined steps in the background, and looking 
forth in a similar manner. The profile of the old man with the protruding chin and toothless mouth, 
is a caricatured form of the well known type often occurring in Leonardo's drawings. 

As regards their execution, the studies on the front of this sheet are rougher and not so clean- 
lined as the other studies for the Adoration, although the drawing is perfectly genuine. Its 
authenticity is vouched by the fiery sketch on the back for an allegory embracing Fortune, In- 
gratitude, Envy, and Ignorance, a sketch which in turn links itself to another splendid allegorical 
drawing of Fortune and Fame in the same collection. 

It is still doubtful whether the figures on the sheet of studies in the British Museum are intended 
for an Adoration of the Shepherds, or are to be considered as the first sketches for the Adoration of 
the Magi, which already seems to be dawning in Leonardo's mind. With the sheet that we are 
now about to consider before us, doubt begins to disappear. This sheet is preserved in the Walraff- 
Richartz Museum in Cologne, and belongs to the same series as those just described, as well as 
most of the drawings to follow. In its present curtailed form, the paper measures 25 by i6;l centi- 
metres, and is of a thin, ribbed quality. The studies are drawn in pale sepia with a pen. The more 
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import;int side of the sheet shows sketches of no less than eleven figures, some single studies, others 
groups, nil nude or witli lightly sla'tched drajieries. The figures may with perfect certainty be 
attributed to an Adoration comp(isitinn. They are A'oung and beardless men like the shepherds, but 
their connection with ^•ari(.)us figures on the subsequent sheets of studies for an Adoration of the 
Afagi is ob\'ious. Two of the figures are represented mo\'ing forward in a stooping posture, with 
gestures of wonder and adoration. Three are standing in statuesque poses with projecting hip, the 
weight of the bod_\' sup])orted on one leg, as in so many antiques. One, in an almost Praxitelean 
attitude, clearh' shows antique influence. Anotlier is supposed to be wrapt in a long mantle or toga. 
A third, one hand on his hii) and shading his eyes with the other, is not standing cjuite firmly, 
and has therefore been crossed out with t\\o or three determined strokes of the pen. 

Among the single figures there is a noticeable one in the left upper ct)rner of the sheet, of a 
co(]uettish, foppishly dressed page of feminine build. With his girlish grace, the pretty boy is a 
forerunner of an androgynous type often met with in the productions of Leonardo and his successors, 
wliich has found its most pronounced expression m the feminine and equivocal John the Baptist in 
the Louvre. In the lower left corner of the sheet is seen a whole group of agitated, kneeling and 
standing figures, engrossed in some da/./ding spectacle. We especially admire the animated 
expressi\'eness in the drawing of this cluster of deeply moved A'oung men, who, animated by a 
single feelmg, are gazing, talk'ing, and wondering. On the back of the sheet there is nothing but 
two outlines of a crab drawn with a pen. 
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LEONARDO: Figure Studies for an Adoratioii. WalralT-Ricliartz Museum, Cologne. 
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IiXT to these drawin.qs I place as number seven in the series, a sheet of fine studies 
of nude figures now to be found in the Louvre (formerh' in the collection of Paul 
X'alton). The sheet is of about the same size as the precedmg ones (i8 by 26 cm.), 
and like them has been somewhat reduced. The drawing is of excellent cjuality, 
bold, fresh and spirited, and more masterly than any of the others we have con- 
sidered. In the two uppermost groups especially, the pen has been wielded with 
ardent feeling. Of known types we find the old Silenus with the paunch, from 
the Bonnat drawing, but nobler, and more intellectually conceived. With the folded arms and 
chin supported on his hand, he advances in deep thought like the "muser" in the Adoration. The 
Silenus t>-pc has developed into a philosopher. Farther to the left, the same type is repeated in a 
younger form, standing with his long pilgrim's staff resting in his arm. He is accompanied by a 
youth, who turns to some one behind them. 

Opposite the " muser" stands another nude figure, younger and of a feminine build. The hip is 
pushed far out, the abdomen is large, the breasts distinct. One hand rests upon the hip and the eyes 
are looking down, while the right arm points into the picture. It is a motive of much grace, which 
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LEONARDO AND MICHELANGELO 

was probably originally intended for the group of women in the background of the picture. Its ultimate 
application has been found in the armour-clad knight at the extreme right of the picture, the figure 
that Berenson believes to be Leonardo himself. 

The same motive, with hand on hip, and downward gaze, is added as a balancing third figure 
to the group above of deeply moved spectators. The centre one of the three, a most sensitively 
and beautifully drawn figure, also gazes down at the wonder. The motive of the hand shading the 
eyes is here repeated, while the other hand is involuntarily raised in admiration. The third figure of 
the cluster climbs behind the shoulders of the central figure, leaning over him in order to see, and 
beckoning to more distant spectators. With this figure, with a leaning form, an intent eye, and a 
beckoning arm, a further development of a similar motive among the shepherds, the group is built up 
dramatically and powerfully. 

To the right of this compact group of spectators is seen another group of two, here also a third 
figure being added. The three are imagined upon the steps in the background of the picture. One is 
standing with his foot supported on a step, his arm raised to shade his eyes, his movements on the 
whole being counterpoised; his other hand is placed upon the shoulder of a man seated beside him, 
who is turning to him with a question, while he points in the other direction. A third, in a profile 
position, is listening with his foot upon a step. The three figures are certainly to be understood as 
studies for the Adoration, to be placed as spectators upon the large flight of steps in the background, 
and must originally have played a more important part in the economy of composition than they 
ultimately did in the picture. None of them has actually been utilised. We find two of the men 
again among the studies for the " argument," to which we shall come later. 

The third figure, however, the one with his arm above his head, is the most remarkable upon the 
sheet of studies. This pathetically agitated, passionately expressive figure does not occur again in 
Leonardo's production. With his tragic air and forcible movement he seems rather to belong to 
another, later period of art; he brings tidings of a new feeling, the new art that is to be identified with 
the name of Michelangelo. Together with the beautiful central figure in the group of three, he leads our 
thoughts in the direction of Michelangelo's Slaves, and that splendid youth on the Sistine ceiling 
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between the two Creation pictures (above the Libyan Sibyl). The counterpoising of the limbs, the 
intense ahnost suffering attitude and expression of the head, e\-en the narrow bands about the chest 
of which Michelangeh) is so fond— all the pathos of the golden age of the Renaissance is heralded by 
these rough sketches from Leonardo's pen. Like wraiths they appear before the coming of the 

material body. 

As a matter of art history it should be realised that Michelangelo builds, as much as Raphael, 
upon the foundation Leonardo created for the representation of figures. Leonardo was the first to 
break down in earnest the hierarchic barrier to art, the pioneer to display in freedom a human 
being. Attem^jts had been made before b)' Donatello, Mantegna, and Pollaiuolo, but Leonardo was 
the first to draw the luiman form unfettered by medije\'al or anticjue restraint and convention of style_ 
Leonardo allowed the soul to flow without restraint into the movements of the limbs. 

How to make the bod\- the liberator of the soul's emotions, and the interpreter of the mental 
moods, letting the mo\ements of the limbs, hands and fingers express feeling in harmony with the play 
of feature, was the great discovery and unlimited possibility that Leonardo brought into painting. 
Out of this infinitude of possibilities Michelangelo, with his colossal temperament and plastic imagina- 
tion, drew inspiration that transtornied art. As a result he produced those huge, expressive torsos that 
writhe in agony, those muscular arms and legs, heavy and dangerous, with enormous strength and 
melancholv, those gigantic nudes, in which the artist let loose the tumult of his soul, his sorrow, his 
titanic wrath, and his gloom\', in\'olved sensuality. 

Michelangelo was the mightier and more terrible of the two, but the difference in temperament, 
and the external contrast l)etween him and Leonardo, must not blind us to their common qualities, 
and what the younger owed to the elder. 

To suggest that one was a cold, clever arithmetician who, with subtle heart, manufactured life, 
motion and passion, and the other antithetically a great creative genius, is utterly wrong. There is 
more clever calculation in the unfolding of the body of the newly-created Adam on the ceiling of the 
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Sistine Chapel, than in any of Leonardo's figures. On the other hand a greater lyric intensity exists 
in Leonardo's pen sketches, than in all Michelangelo's drawings. Even in the few finished or almost 
overwrought works from Leonardo's hand, such as the S. Anne cartoon in London, and the Alonna 
Lisa, this intensity of feeling pulsates in every detail. . - 
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When representing a human iigure, iir some graceful animal, 
he careful Lo a\'oi(l a \\ ooden stilTness. 
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LL the drawings we have considered to the present, 

figures or groups for an Adoration (whether of shepherds or magi), show the idea 
still in an initiatory stage. The artist is feeling his way, wavering and rejecting. 
The drawing that we now study gives an impression of the Adoration composition 
which agrees in the main with the picture itself. The Galichon drawing, one of 
'^he most remarkable and valuable drawings in the world, was purchased during the 
seventies of the last century for 12, goo francs by a French art lover, Louis Galichon, 
who bequeathed it to the Louvre Museum. A pen drawing, measuring 28 by 21 centimetres, it is 
reproduced here in slightly reduced form. No other study for the Adoration is comparable with the 
Galichon drawing in aesthetic value or in its importance to art history. In a wonderfully fresh and 
simple form, we have the whole of the splendid composition, with its dramatic life and variety, its deep 
feeling, and its blending of charm and seriousness. 

The composition of the drawing has not nearly such an abundance of figures as that of the picture, 
but the arrangement is in the main the same, and all the principal motives are included. The Virgin 
with her Child is placed in the centre, and round her throng the kneeling and wondering worshippers, 
while others watch the scene as interested spectators. In the background is seen the large train of the 
Magi, horses and warriors, among the ruins of an ancient palace. 
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The composition nevertheless differs in many respects from the 
picture, and Eugene Muntz is altogether mistaken in saying of the 
Galichon drawing that it represents la supreme Stape d'wte composition 
si laboricusc, avant I'cxt'ciition du carton. Miiller-Walde comes nearer 
to the truth when he sees in the drawing a " first sketch " of the 
composition ; but neither of these assertions is in accordance with 
the actual facts of the case. The Galichon drawing, as the Bonnat 
Shepherds and the other studies teach us, is no first thought. The 
composition is too finished and clear, and above all, too rich. There 
must have been a good many sketches before this drawing, perhaps 
chicriy small, simple ideas, in which only the balance of the masses 
has been weighed, in which light and shade, foreground and back- 
ground, have been broadly indicated. Compare the diminutive but 
incredibly animated sketches for the Battle of Anghiari, of which 
there are several in the Academy in Venice. Still less is the 
Galichon drawing la supnincctapc, the last and highest step in the series of preparations, before the 
painter leaves the paper to proceed with the prepared panel. With more probability it formed the 
foundation for a new series of detail drawings, in which the separate motives were taken up for further 
elaboration or for renewed consideration and experiment. 

There is not one figure in the Galichon drawing that has been transferred to the picture without 
alteration. They have all changed their attitude or their place ; some have altogether disappeared, 
The Virgin and the Child are different. In the drawing the genre quahty is predominant. Both 
Mother and Child are intent upon the royal gift. The Child tries eagerly to grasp it with both hands, 
and has neither eyes nor thought for anything but the glittering goblet. The Mother looks on, not 
without interest in the magnificent present, but rather with a little curiosity, very pretty and naive. In 
the picture the action is quite otherwise. The Child's eagerness to get hold of the shining goblet has 
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been relinquished as too insi,!j;nificant a motive, and too much in the nature of genre. His attention is 
only partially given to the offering, which He touches lightly with one hand, while He raises the other 
in blessing. He half turns to the donor of the gift. 

As there is an air more ceremonious and royally gracious about the Child, so is there a more self- 
contained dignity about the Mother. The girlish curiosity is gone. The bending, homely, interested 
attitude has changed into the erect bearing of a queen. She turns her head with a gentle smile in the 
direction of the old king, who, crouching humbly like a dog, approaches the Child. Her bod}^ is turned 
the other wav, her feet have changed their position, the box in front that served as a cradle for 
the Babe is gone, as also a covering that lay in a broad strip over the Virgin's feet and hid them ; the 
whole group has in fact acquired more dignity. In the drawing, the bodies of the Mother and Child 
are parallel in position ; in the picture their frontal planes intersect one another at a right angle; and 
as at the same time their distance from the kneeling king is increased, so that the Child has to reach 
farther in order to touch the gift, the forms of both Mother and Child are more open to view. Instead 
of the somewhat broken contour that the group has in the drawing, that of the picture is free, flowing, 
and well-balanced; it has altogether acquired greater repose, greater beauty and greater solemnity. 

If we turn our attention from the principal figures to the scenery surrounding them, we find the 
same increasing repose and beauty. In the drawmg the scene is laid, according to the traditional 
manner, in a ruin, under a temporary roof. The remains of arches and pilasters are supplemented by 
trunks and logs, upon which rest the laths of the roof. This arrangement in the foreground, fills up 
the picture and makes a row of stiff vertical lines across it, which are intersected by the horizontal lines 
of the roof. The close intermingling of architecture presses on the figures and dwarfs them ; the 
effect is unrestful, and the view of the background, where much is also going on, is obstructed. 
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In the picture this arrangement has been set aside. The Virgin is sitting in the open air, under the 
shade of a spreading tree, whose leafage is outhned against the sky. The traditional dumb animals, 
the ox and the ass, that are present in every earlier Adoration composition, and have not been 
forgotten in the Galichon drawing either, have vanished from the picture. In their place, on the 
outskirts of the crowd, are a couple of horses with their riders. Improvements of a similar nature 
have been made in the architectural background. The steep, bird's-eye-view perspective has been 
reconstructed correctly with a lower, more suitable vanishing-point. The massive flights of steps 
have resolved themselves into something less compact, with arched spaces beneath ; and at the same 
time the whole of the palace has been removed from the right to the left of the picture. 

All this is of course the fruit of much reflection and continued serious work upon the composition. 
The Galichon drawing was a long way from la supreme etapc dc la coiiiposilion. These changes and 
improvements speak of an earnest endeavour which may be briefly characterised as a striving to escape 
from the cjuattrocento and its cramping influences towards the freedom and lightness of the cincjuecento 
ideal. The actual drawing contradicts the view that it is a final resume of a series of preliminary 
studies. Far from giving any such impression, the study possesses something of the unevenness and 
want of reflection of an improvisation, but with all spontaneity, freshness and warmth. The idea has 
not so much been to give rhythm and balance, to develop and beautify the lines of the groups, as to 
endow the picture with truth and life. 

The drawing does indeed possess a full measure of life and truth. It is impossible to imagine 
anything truer and more expressive than the wonder and awe, the devotion and piety, to be read in 
the gestures and countenances of the seven or eight figures that compose the troop of pilgrims. Not- 
withstanding the far greater abundance of figures and the richness of shading in the picture, there is 
not nearly such spontaneous and sincere feeling in it as in the drawing. 

If, however, we look at the separate figures in the Galichon drawing, we find on the other hand 
that with all their life and expressiveness they are, taken as a whole, less perfect as regards form than 
in the picture. A few of them are better thought out and executed on other, later sheets of studies. 
The old King, who, kneeling, offers his gift, is the best example. In the drawing the whole scene is 
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the monarch is represented creeping, which makes the 
outline of the figure somewhat diffuse and anguhar. In 
the picture the steps are done away with, and the king 
kneels upon the ground, in which position the arms and 
legs have a more united effect; the entire hgure can be 
enclosed in an isosceles triangle, a geometrical form for 
a composition that Leonardo specially favoured. Among 
some studies on a sheet in the Louvre (p. 197), is an intermediate stage between the limp king in the 
Galichor drawing and the same king in the picture. Here too the steps are cut away and the King 
IS represented almost stretched upon the ground, crawling upon hands and knees, so servilely 
deferential that he scarcely dares to lift his head or the hand holding the gift. This oriental servility 
was not to the artist's liking, and in the picture we Hnd the attitude considerably modified. Both 
alternatives are found in the Galichon drawing. The king has first been drawn as if he were present- 
ing the gift with both hands, as he crawls up the steps : then the artist has felt the need of support in 
the movement, and a new arm has been added leaning on the step, while the other arm holds out the 
gift. The latter motive has triumphed. The development of the figure is sufiiciently clear: first the 
kneeling posture with the gift e.xtencled in both hands (the Galichon drawing), then the contrast, the 
creeping, almost animal attitude with timidly lifted hand (the Louvre study), and finally both extremes 
are rejected, and we see the mean, between the two, in the picture itself. 
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Do you not see In nv many and what kinds of moLions can 
l)e made l:iy man alone ? 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

EXT to the Galichon drawing must be named, the studies on the already men- 
tioned sheet (28 by 21 cm.), in the Louvre (pp. 197 and 203). On one side are 
six separate figures taken from their context in the composition, and detailed, 
in severe, clearly drawn outlines with very little shading, the strokes as if graven 
on steel. In the middle of the sheet we see the nude study for the old king, 
which has already been described ; while above and below are highly expressive 
studies of worshippers. In deep humility, they approach with hands folded in 
prayer, or with down stretched arms and hands spread out like men willing to acknowledge their 
insignificance, or again bending as they feel their way with careful steps, their hands raised in pro- 
foundest admiration. 

The three figures are acquaintances from the Galichon drawing. In the left corner of the sheet 
is sketched yet another figure intended to be in close proximity to the marvellous Child, probably as 
a corner figure in the foreground, where the knight stands in the picture. He is half seen from 
behind, stretching out his hands in the direction of the Child, and turning his head with an expression 
as if exclaiming : Ecco il grajidc iiiiracolo ! Unlike the others, this figure is clad in a tunic ; and the 
head with its flat, compressed features and bushy hair has the mdividuality of a portrait and 
differs from the ideal types of its neighbours. I cannot help thinking that the artist has intended 
this knight for Lorenzo de' Medici, to whose flat nosed visage that of the figure bears a great resem- 
blance. For purposes of comparison, a little known youthful portrait of Lorenzo amongst the 
drawings in the Louvre is reproduced upon p. ig5. 

The motive of the lifted hand shading the eyes does not appear for the last time. In the Galichon 
drawing it occurred in the cloaked figure of the old man in front on the right, and yet again at the 
extreme back of the circle. In the Louvre drawing it is dealt with afresh, and with full maturity 
endowed with the greatest plastic beauty. It is impossible to imagine a better considered or more 
elastic, graceful figure than this slenderly built young man who stands so easily, his hand on his hip. 
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resting the weight of his bod}' on 
one foot, and raising his arm to 
shade his eyes. Here Pollaiuolo's 
strength is combined with the 
charm of Botticelli, and a know- 
ledge of anatomy such as no 
artist before Leonardo possessed 
in the same degree. And no other 
pen in the world ever set down 
more perfect lines, at once clean, 
firm, and vivid. 

The same cleandined beauty, 
the same expressive language 
' of gesture, the same classic per- 
fection of execution, charac- 
terise the studies on the back of 
. the sheet (p. ^03). Here among 
; other figures is a sketch of a nude 
< ^■ouni' archer — a marvel of bal- 
ance, elasticity, and graceful car- 
riage. Next is a youth seated, first 
alone, then together with an old 
J man, fully occupied in convincing 
I and persuading argument. Under- 
n(_'ath, the conversation or "argu- 
ment " motis'e is enlarged and 
developed into a fairly large group 
of young and old men gathered 
round a table. This exceedingly 
admirable group has also certainly 
in the first instance been intended 
as a background for the Adoration, 
a drinking party of soldiers and 
i'ii,.i,,. I'.n.un. men-servants inside the ruin, dis- 

l.l'.i iXAkI II I : Mil, Ills r,,! lilt A. 1. .1.111, .11. .\hii..-jliii Culli.. li.iii. l;rili!,li . Milium. 

cussing the subject of the Wonder 
of tile world — the \'n-gin's Child who is the Son of (iod. While working out the composition, 
howexcr, the artist has found that the moti\'e was too complicated and in itself too rich f(jr the already 
o\'erloaded l)ack-ground (.>f the Adoration. Subsequently, from this theme of argumentative lans- 
fpicncts, whicli had been set aside' as unnecessary, sjirang the idea lor another picture, a new miracle 
of art. This is indicated by the two single figures sketched in connection with the scene upon the 
same sheet. To unra\'el this de\'elopment in detail, however, is a new, and great task for our investi- 
gation, which must stand oxer until the whoU' matter of the .\doration has been set forth ; and the store 
of studies for the latter work" is not \'et exhausted. 
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Another sheet of studies 
for the background groups 
in the Adoration is to be 
found in the Malcolm Col- 
lection in the British 
Museum. It is closely 
allied to the Louvre draw- 
ing, and measures 25.' by 
19 centimetres. Two 
young men are seen sitting 
engaged in animated con- 
versation. One is trying 
to convince the other, who 
listens, at first unwillingly, 
but gradually — as can be 
imagined from his attitude 
— with more interest. 
Above this group is another 
of a soldier pursuing a 
youth with a long horn, with which he blows into his ear ; the youth runs from him with hands held 
up to ward off the attack. What is the meaning of this scene ? Do we not involuntarily connect 
the two groups with some association of ideas ? Is the drawing an allegorical expression of the 
contrast between that noisy trumpeting which deafens without convincing, and the quiet, intelligent 
explanation, which brings forward reasons inducing even the most unwilling to listen, and ends by 
conviction ? That the drawing means this exactly need not be suggested ; but it tempts us to seek 
an interpretation, and offers free play to the imagination. Both groups are evidently intended for 
the background of the Adoration. The lower group is closely allied with the " argument " on the 
Louvre sheet, and the trumpeter group's connection with the picture is clearly proved in the Galichon 
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drawing, in which several trumpeting 
heralds are traversing the palace ruins, 
blazoning abroad the great historical 
event, or simply calling the people 
together. Inversely, the connection of 
the horn blowing scene and the 
"argument" upon the same sheet 
helps to prove the association of the 
latter scene with the picture. 

Once more we find the group 
of arguers in a small and rather 
damaged, but interesting drawing at 
Windsor. A group of three seated 
figures is seen in the middle of the 
sheet, closely akin to the similar 
groups on the Louvre sheet. One of 
the three young men is talking eagerly, 
the two others are listening, one with 
his chin in his hand, as on the Paris 
sheet. A couple of other sketches on 
the same sheet, also belonging to the 
same series of motives, more than confirm the belief that this group belongs to the Adoration, and 
that the argument motive was originally intended for the background of that picture. To the left of 
the conversation group is a man advancing, evidently a traveller, carrying a bundle by a string. Other 
travelling requisites, water bottles and a large, round, flattened metal bowl with a lid, have been 
thrown in front of him upon the ground. The same figure in the same attitude will be found in the 
background of the Galichon drawing, directly above the head of the ass (he is holding a lonsj; horn m 
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his hand), and the large metal bowl with a lid does duty as a seat for another of the company, who, 
with crossed legs, sits slightly farther to the right in the middle of the open space. One of the soldiers 
is sitting on the steps in the (ralichon drawing, quenching his thirst from a bottle to be found among 
the travelling requisites. 

Another sketch upon the sanae Windsor sheet sh(nvs how semi-relinquished motives continued to 
work on in the artist's brain. To the left of the argument is seen (unfortunately half cut away) 
a group of two )'ouths, one of whom is bending down and talking, and pointing forward over the 
other's shoulder. This group, which has no doubt been supplemented by a third figure, now lost, 
recalls (reversed, as m a mirror) the right hand group of the shepherds in the Bonnat drawing 
(p. i8i), and forms the connecting link between this and the jiathetically beautiful group in the 
Valton drawing (p. 190). Thus does one drawing connect itself with another. 

Among the preliminary studies for the Adoration may be also mcluded the little silver-point 
drawing on pink paper with three roughly sketched figures, in the University collection at Oxford. 
Amongst the figures is that of an old man with the well-known sunken profile, sitting with one leg 
crossed over the other in the same position as the old man on the Paris sheet (p. 203), and shading 
his eyes with his hand. The two other figures are gazing in the same direction, one turning round to 
do so, while he lifts a foot and appears to be fastening his shoe. Sir Sidney Colvin, who reproduces 
the sheet in his scholarly work on the O.vford drawings, considers this to be a study for the Washing 
of the Afiostles' Feet, and places it in connection with the Dast Supper. In the first instance, however, 
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there is no indication whatever that Leonardo has ever treated the above Biblical subject, and 
secondly, no such meaning can be inferred from the gestures of the figures. Why should any man in 
a foot washing scene be shading his eyes with his hand to gaze into the distance ? The types, drawmg 
media, and manner, moreover, indicate the early Florentine rather than the artist's Milanese period. 
On the other hand, the drawing takes its place naturally in the series of studies for the background 
groups in the Adoration. 

At Windsor a splendid sheet of studies for the tilting in the background of the Adoration con- 
tains a prancing stallion, a number of horses' profiles with open, neighing mouths, the profile of a 
roaring lion, and one of a man shouting. The drawings, like the other studies, are executed with the 
pen. The sheet measures 20 by 31 centimetres (cut), and undoubtedly belongs to the series of studies 
originally associated with the picture of the Adoration. The best proof of this is the study of the 
rearing stallion on the right, this having evidently been employed for the scene with the struggling 
horses in the background of the picture ; its attitude and outline are the same as those of the horse 
on the right. 

The other drawings on the sheet give rise to reflections and comparisons that carry us far beyond 
the Adoration, for they should be more properly considered in relation to another great work by 
Leonardo, the Standard in the Battle of Anghiari. There is ample justification, however, for 
including it in the stately series of preliminary studies for the Adoration, in which it may be 
numbered as the fourteenth sheet, and one of the best of Leonardo's drawings. 

The Battle of Anghiari is a composition upon which Leonardo did not begin to work until 
a quarter of a century after he had drawn the studies at Windsor. It thus lies outside the scope of 
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this volume, which treats of the productions of Leonardo's youth. The representation of this most 
famous of Leonardo's compositions of that period, as it is handed down to us in Rubens' spirited 
copy in the Louvre, is sufficient to prove the connection existing between the drawing and the far 
later picture. Even in the drawing we find that terribilitd which makes the art in this tangled mass 
of struggling animals and men so wonderfully intense. Everything here is subjected to the parallelism 
between the feelings and expressions of animals and of men, that animal-human and human-animal 
element which gives to the Fight for the Standard its marvellous horror. In itself the fact is remark- 
able that the psychological elements of the idea for the Battle of Anghiari are found in a study for 
the Adoration ; but from an artistic historical point of view it is curious to find the whole nucleus of 
the composition of the Battle of the Standard hidden away as a background scene in the Adoration. 
We find all the elements of the composition in the knights' combat which occupies the entire right 
side of that picture. 

Another sheet of studies of horses for the background of the Adoration is in the Rothschild collec- 
tion in Paris. The front view of the walking horse, reversed as in a mirror, is in the background of 
the picture between the trunks of the two trees, as also the profile with a rider on his back under the 
arches of the ruin on the left. This slowly stepping horse subsequently develops in a series of studies 
for the Sforza monument. Even the dog in the present drawing is found again in the picture, among 
the fighting horsemen. The drawing as reproduced here is from a wood-engraving. 

In his great work on the Drawmgs, Berenson mentions a genuine Leonardo drawing, of an old man 
pointing towards the right, in the Museum Fedor in Amsterdam, as a study for the Adoration. I am 
not acquainted with the drawing, but having every confidence in Berenson's splendid connoisseurship, 
have put it down as the sixteenth authentic study for the picture. On the other hand, I cannot agree 
with Mtintz in his indication of a study of a horse's head, at Wmdsor ; the drawing is only a copy of 
the large horse's head to the left in the middle distance of the picture. 
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Perspective is the rudder and l)ridle of paintini;. 

LEONARDO DA VIXCI. 

S the last in the series of studies for the Adoration that have been pre- 
served comes the perspective drawing in the Uffizi. This large and careful 
drawing for the architecture of the bacl^-ground of the picture is no longer a rough 
sketch, but an actual working drawing based upon earlier sketches, a construction 
that without any essential alteration has been transferred straight to the picture as 
a thoroughly ^vell considered link in the composition. This remarkable drawing, 
which measures i6i by 29 centimetres, has first been drawn with silver-point and 
then traced over with pen and a fairly dark ink upon white paper, after which the figures have been 
drawn in lighter ink. In more than one respect this perspective study is an historical document of 
much artistic value, for it bears most eloquent testimony to the infinite care and the unwearying 
thought with which Leonardo the painter prepared his works as a painter, whilst it is the earliest 
preserved sketch that we have from the hand of Leonardo the architect. In both respects the 
drawing is worthy of the profoundest attention. 

We will first consider the drawing as it stands in relation to the picture. We see from the 
Galichon drawing (p. 194) that from the beginning the painter intended Joseph's family with the ox 
and the ass to be installed in the ruins of an old palace, the courtyard of which is roofed in with a 
temporary thatched roof, supported by the trunks of trees. Between the broken arches of the palace 
wild shrubs have taken root and spread out their leafy branches, and upon the ancient walls young 
trees wave their foliage. Under one of the arches the Virgin has seated herself with her Child, and 
hither to do homage to the Holy Child flock the royal travellers and wise men, as also the shepherds 
from the fields. The entire scene is raised upon a substructure with three steps. By choosing a 
high point of view the artist has succeeded in giving glimpses of the busy scenes enacted in the court- 
yard behind the group in the foreground, and upon the great stone steps of the ruin, about which the 
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retinues of the tra\'ellers arc settling down. Thus the Gahchon drawing presents a composition 
which in its main features recalls many other, and mostly earlier, representations of the same 
subject by Gentile da Fabriano, Fra Filippo, Ijotticelli, Ghirlandaio, and their followers. The 
Galichon dra\ving, however, is richer and more animated. This traditional arrangement did not 
long continue to satisfy the artist. His critical eye soon realised that the ornamented architecture 
detracted from the figures and weighed upon the action. The centre of vision, being too high, 
produced an unsatislactory pictorial effect, and he found difficult}' in filling the empty space before 
the steps. The artist, therefore, determined to reject the whole of the scheme of composition, 
with the I'jethlehem stable inside the ancient ruin and the ox and the ass, inoved the Virgin and 
her Child into the open air, and placed them beneath a bank in the shade of a beautiful oak 
tree. liere the Magi find them, and the dramatic act of adoration unfolds itself. The painter 
has been unwilling, howexer, altogether to give up the palace rums, and has pushed them far into 
the back-ground of the picture, where there is ample room for the fighting and uproar among the 
soldiers. This acts as a far away accompaniment of discord, in contrast to the harmony and 
devotion around the \"irgin. 

The perspective drawing in the Uffizi is a preparatory work for the new arrangement. The 
architecture is practically the same as in the Galichon drawing, with stairs, arcades, and an enclosed 
uncovered court-yard ; but the whole has been turned from right to left. The three steps in the 
Galichon dr;:wing underlie the entire fabric; in the perspective drawing they have been moved 
back to the open courtyard or coiiilc. The two staircases have indeed about the same number of steps, 
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but they present a less steep ^-^ 
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solid masonry being piierced 
by low, arched passages. 
Finally, the distance be- 
tween the steps is widened 
so as to give room for three 
arches instead of two, thus 
marking it more distinctly 
as the middle in comparison 
with the wall outside the 
steps, which still has only 
two arches each. 

Regarding the architec- 
ture on the side opposite to 
the steps, the Galichon 
drawing gives an almost 
clearer idea than the per- 
spective drawing. It shows 
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a high ground floor with 
arches between pilasters, 



Ground plan of the architecture in the background of the Adoration, reconstructed from the author's sketch. 

and above these a cornice and the remains of either another storey or an attic. The two portions of 
the building have originally been united to form one fabric, as is shown by the remains of a stone 
wall on the right in the Galichon drawing. The Uffizi drawing is of especial interest from the fact 
that far from being a sketch as regards the architecture, it is a drawing in strict perspective, with 
vanishing lines and a fixed centre of vision situated exactly in the median axis of the picture (but not 
of the drawing). Neither Leon Battista Alberti nor Paolo Uccello could have executed it more 
scientifically. The whole area is perspectively divided up by fifty-six horizontal lines at gradually 
decreasing distances from one another. These are crossed by the vanishing lines, and it appears 
that the geometrical distance between the horizontal lines is exactly a quarter of that between the 
vanishing lines. In other words, the unit in the perspective system of lines consists of a geometrical 
square formed by two vanishing lines and every fourth horizontal line. When once this is made 
clear, it is not difficult to construct the ground-plan and thereby obtain a good idea of the building as 
a whole. 






Vertical section, showing the arcade with the two (lights ol steps. 
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Considering the very small number of architectural drawings from Leonardo's hand that have 
been preserved (of which this is probably the earliest), I have considered it worth while to make a 
ground-plan from the perspective drawing, and by its aid to make a symmetric perspective drawing 
as It would appear from the cortilc. It seems, on closer consideration, that the above mentioned 
square unit has been made the base of the architectural composition, as it practically coincides 
with the section of the pilaster bases, and is the same as the height of a step, while four of these 
units give the width of the steps and of the arches. The architecture is thus calculated most 
logically and mathematically, as the harmony of the ground plan also shows. 

Whether this interesting design for a palace, with its two flights of steps, can be traced to 
earlier types, I have no means of discovering ; but it is not probable. Actual ancient types can 
certainly not be pointed out, and I cannot remember to have seen similar Renaissance archi- 
tecture.'^ ■= Leonardo seems as independent in his architecture as m his figure composition. The 
only architecture to which I can refer for comparison are Donatello's designs in the background of 
his reliefs, both in S. Lorenzo and still more m the font in S. Giovanni m Siena, m the relief repre- 
senting the presentation of the head of John the Baptist (p. 211) a work dating from 1425. Here 
a similar arcade is connected with a steep flight of steps, under which is also an arched passage. 

A parallel may also be drawn, in certain respects, with the architecture in the background of 
Verrocchio's famous silver relief of the Beheadmg of John the Baptist in the Opera del Duomo. 
The projectmg wings, the system of pilasters and blind arches, the proportion of the cornice, and 
the flagged floor, present analogies that should not be entirely overlooked, because Leonardo learnt 
much from this original and powerful work. (Compare the types of the soldiers and their armour 
with Leonardo's famous Malcolm drawing on p. 133). 
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VERROCCHIO: lieheading of John the Baptist. Silver relief in the S. John reredos in the Opera del Duomo, Florence. 



Photo. Alinari. 



Among the ruins of this palace with the makeshift thatched roof, the artist gives quarters to the 
Oriental travellers, warriors and servants who are disporting themselves to their hearts' content. 
People run up and down the steps and through the loggie, the horses are stamping and neighing in 
the cortile, the scene is noisy with that fighting and clamour, screaming and gesticulation, such as can 
be seen only among the Italians. It may not be easy to make out all these figures sketched with a 
soft and rapid pen, but on comparing them either with the other studies or with those figures that 
have been transferred to the painted picture, we gradually succeed in revealing the greater number 
of the motives. As the second storey of the ruin is omitted, being far too solid a motive for the 
picture, some of the figures in the sketch have, of course disappeared, namely, all those bending over 
or calling and pointing from the upper floor. On the other hand, horsemen are dashing out towards 
the left through the vestibule, where some unknown attraction seems to be taking place. One 
horseman is shading his eyes with his hand and gazing at an object which the female figure beside 
the pillar is indicating with considerable vehemence. A camel, which in the sketch is lying tranquilly 
at the foot of the steps, is replaced in the picture by the classic group of five women in agitated 
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discussion. In this ,!J;roup arc united the motives from the Bonnat, Valton and other drawings, ot 
figures pointing, shading their eyes with their hands, and talking over their shoulders. What it is that 
so absorbs their attention we are left to conjecture, as it lies beyond the limits of the picture. 

The " Argument " motive is onl)- found scattered and reduced in the picture, namely, in the 
young man leaning over a stone parapet on the extreme left in the background (of. the figure on the 
Paris sheet, p. 203), and in a couple of figures talking and gesticulating beside the farther flight of 
steps. Has the artist already perceived that the motive of the Argument was psychologically too 
subtle for use in the background of a picture with such an abundance of figures. Or has a new, 
greater idea, founded upon that splendid motive, already begun to dawn within his mind ? 

While the same motive has dwindled almost to nothing in the picture, that of the plunging horses 
in the courtyard has grown into a knights' combat (p. 209). A tumult of clashing weapons and 
shouts, cries for help from dismounted riders, neighing of furious horses and the barking of dogs, fill 
the whole of the right side of the back-ground, which is enveloped in a cloud of dust. As the narrow, 
enclosed court\'ard could not have given room enough for so tremendous an uproar, the wall at 
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the right of the picture has been removed, and the scene is enacted in the open air with a bacl<ground 
of steep cHffs. With the removal of this portion of the building in the drawing, the temporary 
thatched roof which it helped to support also disappears. The last remnant of the traditional 
Bethlehem stable is gone ! All that is left in the picture of the old arrangement with the forked 
support for the roof (up which little boys clmibed to the roof ridge) is the stem of the palm tree 
spreadmg out its branches. 

The unmanageable horse that even in the drawing created such disturbance in the cnrtile, and 
the knights' combat filling the background of the Adoration, were to bring other and greater battle 
scenes in their train. From the first grew the artistic idea of the fighting dragons, and then that of 
the great central group in the Battle of Anghiari ; motives for the Sforza monument, with its fallen 
warrior beneath the hoofs of the horse, are dimly outlined within the cloud of dust that obscures the 
distant view in the Adoration. 
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IJ'X.INARDO : Envy yicWin- to the attack of Force. Allegorical drawing. Oxford. 
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LEONARDO DA VIN'CI. 

F we turn from the innumerable studies with their multiplicity of ideas and subjects 
to the Adoration itself, as it hangs in the Uffizi — unfinished it is true, but complete 
as regards composition — we cannot but fje astonished at the very small proportion 
of the studies of which direct use has been made in the picture. Even important, 
magnificent motives (such as the "Argument"), which have occupied the artist's 
pen upon sheet after sheet, have not found favour in the final scrutiny, and have 
been rejected. On the other hand, new incidents, new types and movements have 
crowded from the painter's brush during the painting of the picture. 

Few who have not taken the trouble to count the figures in the picture, will have any idea how 
numerous they are. In the front part alone, with the Virgin, and the people streaming in from the 
middle distance, arc thirty-three persons and {wic horses. A keen eye can distinguish in the Adoration 
sixty persons and seventeen animals. The studies we have gone through furnish abundant evidence 
that Leonardo did not make work easy for himself, even as regards the smallest and most distant 
fio-ures in the background. In the amount of labour expended upon it alone, how gigantic a toil ! 
I For the sake of comparison it may be stated that the figures in such a representation as Masaccio's 
fresco in the church of the Carmine, of the Restoration to Life of the King's Son (completed by 
Filippino) — probably one of the richest, in the matter of figures, of the earlier compositions in Florence 
number only forty persons. Raphael's fresco, the School of Athens, covering an entire wall in the 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI : Adoration of the Magi. Unfinished altar-piece in the Utlizi, painted 1479-1481. 
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THE ADORATION— THE COMPOSITION 

Camera della Segnatura, contains forty-eight persons ; and in his Disputa the terrestrial and celestial 
assemblages combined amount to sixty-six persons.] 

But this profusion of figures is disposed with the masterhand of genius. There is a throng about 
the Virgin, but she herself sits in full and unobstructed view ; and due prominence is given to all the 
principal personages. There is an incessant bowing and curtseying and pressing forward, and yet the 
composition is not unrestful or overcrowded. The eye finds points of repose in the turmoil, and the 
picture is not lacking in open spaces between the groups. Compare any one of the earlier Florentine 
pictures in which figures abound, such as Masaccio's frescoes in the Carmine, or Ghirlandaio's in the 
Trinita and Novella. What a difference in the nature of Leonardo's composition from that of those 
just mentioned with their rows and clusters of erect figures! There has been a mighty awakening to 
a riper and fuller conception of life in painting. It is the leap from epos to drama that has here 
been accomplished. 

As with the lines of the picture, their dramatic interweaving, composition, varied strength, and 
richness — the rising and falling, tangling and disentangling — so with the light, which does not simply; 
fall from above, or from one side, to illuminate the figures evenly and equally. It ripples over the 
composition like sunlight in a wood, and falls in patches and gleams, broken or arrested by raised or 
projecting masses that cast sudden, deep shadows. There are figures that have the light in their faces, 
and figures that have the light behind them ; there are forms silhouetted in a half-light, and others 
wholly bathed in direct light. Here is a gleam from a bald head, there a hand shines out ; here is the 
glitter of armour, there the flash of an eye. But in all this multiplicity the beautiful form of the 
mother, lacking all self consciousness, is the focus towards which the rays converge. A luminous 
figure, she sits in the centre of the picture. 

Involuntarily one recalls Rembrandt in connection with this drama of illuminations. The Night 
Watch is the single aesthetic parallel. Unfinished and colourless though it be, the Adoration of the 
Magi is the only Italian picture worthy of a place beside the great masterpiece of Northern art. 





LEONARDO : Study of proportion. Windsor. 
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N looking at some pictures, we are tempted to analyse them. Leonardo's 
Adoration is one of these. When the first immediate impression of its beauty 
and harmony has filled the mind, and the realisation of its imperishable value has 
sunk into the consciousness, the desire to analyse is aroused, to find out wherewith 
and how so rich an effect has been obtained. We should like to make a careful 
examination of the artistic skill to sec what the art is composed of. If this be done 
eftcctually, it will cause an ever increasing amazement at the sagacity and taste, 
the ingenuity and calculation with which the work is built up. Let us then take the mechanism of the 
composition to pieces, note how the wheels gear with one another, and endeavour to lay bare the 
pivots, the axes of the composition, upon which everything turns. This desire to get behind 
the immediate effect of a work of art and unveil its secrets will perhaps be condemned as repre- 
hensible curiosity ; but would not Leonardo himself be the first to give encouragement to such 
a transgression ? 

The centre of the composition is, conspicuously enough, the Virgin. She is seated upon the 
slope of a bank, from which a large, straight stemmed tree rises a little to the right. The tree is 
placed sufficiently far away not to appear obtrusive, and its shadow does not fall upon the principal 
figure in the picture, but only upon her surroundings. The dark foliage of the tree fills a large part 
of the atmospheric space, and forms a connection between the light upper part of the picture and the 
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THE ADORATION— MATHEMATICAL RHYTHMICS 

dark lower part ; the light portions of the atmosphere and of the background are not allowed to 
compete with the luminous central figure of the scene and its other salient points. So exactly in 
the middle of the picture does the Virgin seat herself that, as she turns her head a trifle to one side, 
the movement gives to the neck a vertical contour that exactly coincides with the actual median 
vertical line of the picture, which I have here drawn. The picture is almost scjuare ; if we also draw 
its diagonals, they intersect where the line of the neck meets that of the cheek and the outline 
of the hair. 

Thus to the right of the median vertical line of the picture lie the Virgin's head, the Child and 
the hand that holds him ; while to the left are the feet, the knees, and the elbow of the Virgin, and 
the long fold of the mantle curving down from the shoulder. If we follow this line from the neck 
downwards, we shall find that it passes between her breasts and over the knot at her waist, touches 
the heel of the Child and runs close to the brightly illuminated prominence in the construction of the 
figure, formed by her left knee, to emerge finally at the indentation between her foot and the corner 
of the mantle lying on the ground. Following the vertical upwards, we see how it cuts through a 
profile head, the central figure in the group of spectators behind the Virgin, crosses the fourth step 
of the staircase, parallel with the stem of the palm tree on the right and the group of women on the 
left in the background, and cuts through the elbow and the head of the man talking on the farther 
side of the second flight of steps, one of the most distant figures in the picture. It can scarcely be a 
chance circumstance that the number of heads in this scene is the same on both sides of this median 
line — sixteen on each side in addition to the one cut by the line. 

If we look at the oblique lines, we are at once struck by the parallel of the back of the kneeling 
king in the foreground and the double zigzag line of the steps in the background with one diagonal 
of the picture. The king's head and the Child's head and outstretched arm are in the line itself, 
while the old man behind the Virgin's back, the horseman in the middle distance, and the horseman 
in the background also lie in one oblique line. Similar oblique lines can be followed through the 
composition from left to right. 

One would have thought that this was more than enough of geometry, and, without the picture 
before us with all its pulsating life and variety, we might easily ithagine that so much calculation and 
construction must result in stiffness and dryness, in dull constraint; yet these are only a few examples 
of the geometrical play of lines that cross and recross the composition. For it is not merely the 
course of the straight lines that control the firmness of the composition. The very first glance gives 
the impression that the movement circles about the Virgin and Child. It is as though the intent 
gaze directed towards the Child from all these eyes emitted rays that have met in a centre ; and it 
soon becomes evident that the concentrated effect is a result of this unity in the action, and 
is connected with the arrangement of the figures in certain curves round the central group. If we 
pick up the compasses it soon appears that these curves form circles dividing the composition into 
different strata of figures about the Virgin and Child as nucleus. On drawing these circles we are 
astonished to find that a number of important details stand in relation to them. 

The centre of the three concentric circles described upon the picture is not in the central vertical 
line of the picture's surface, but in the vertical that is evidently the real axis of the composition. 
This has wisely been laid a trifle to one side of the exact median line ; an absolute coincidence might 
easily have produced a dry, constrained effect. As the momentary action depicted, the presentation 
of the goblet, takes place in the right half of the picture, and the movement of the central group with 
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the Child's outstretched arm inclines in that direction, the axis of the composition is also displaced 
towards the right, so that the centre must be looked for in the part between the Virgin and the Child. 
I consider the real axis of the composition to be the dotted line which runs down the stem of the 
palm tree in the background, and through the middle of the three young heads behind the Virgin, 
crosses the line of her forehead, touches the Child's elbow, and passes through the point where the 
outlines of her hand and the Child's leg meet. Taking this prominent point as my centre, I have 
described three circles. The innermost circumscribes the greater part of the Virgin's figure, the 
whole of the Child, and the golden gift, which engages the general attention. Its periphery 
touches the three lowest heads in the circle of worshippers, namely, the kneeling king, the "pilgrim" 
on the right, and Joseph on the left of the Virgin. The next circle exactly takes in the heads of 
Joseph, the Pilgrim and the kneeling king, touches the deeply bowed head of the oldest of the kings, 
and emphasises the circular arrangement of young heads in the middle distance. The outside circle 
includes these last, the Declaimer with the uplifted hand, the hollow eyed, ascetic face of the Hermit, 
the head of the prostrate king, and the youth behind him, who shades his eyes with his hand. It 
may also be worth remarking how this outside periphery follows the contour of the kneeling king's 
arm from the elbow, touches the head of the gazer with hand raised to brow, the horseman's cheek 
and the finger tip of the youth pointing upwards. Outside the circle, we notice how the young king's 
head in the foreground, and those of the horseman on the left, and of the pale, sensitive youth on the 
right, follow the curve of the circle, as do also, farther removed, the horse's head, and the youth climbing 
up the bank. 

I will not exactly maintain that these three circles have been in Leonardo's mind and drawn by 
his hand ; but I do say that he has been more or less conscious of them while forming the composition. 
It may in general be taken for granted that every firm, good composition contains a mathematical 
rhythm and certain geometrical regularities as a nucleus ; but it is only by a very careful analysis of 
the formal properties of the composition that these will be laid bare. For aesthetic enquiry, the study 
of this mathematical rhythm of works of art is of the greatest importance. In such investigations 
the point is to distinguish clearly between essential and unessential, and to beware of far fetched 
conclusions. A rule and compasses will always be able to find lines in a picture wherever they are 
placed ; but all lines are not of compositional importance. In the case, however, of an artist so 
thoroughly conscious and so scientifically inclined as Leonardo da Vinci, it might seem permissible 
to make a more subtle analysis of the formal properties of the work than with most other artists. 
In his Treatise on Painting he himself speaks incessantly of the " science of painting," and of the 
necessity of mathematics to the pamter for the " harmony of the divine proportions." 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI.! 




NCE more we will gather to take a last look at the Adoration of the Magi, this 
remarkable work, which opens a new epoch in painting, and into which all the 
wealth of the past and the present seems to flow. This time, however, it is not to 
take the work to pieces by analysis, but to try to grasp its great sjmthesis, and if 
possible express it in an idea. The more deeply I study the Adoration, the more 
am I persuaded that the picture represented something different and more than the 
Bible story — that a people, or rather mankind, is its real subject, mankind during 
an event that brings all together. All ages, all temperaments are there ; the greatest contrasts had 
to be given a place within its frame. But all human feelings can unfold freely. The fact that a wave 
of admiration, respect and devotion washes up round the Miracle in the foreground of the picture, 
does not prevent the breaking out of quarrels in the background ; animals and men fight fiercely, 
raising clouds of dust. That which is taking place in the foreground is no ordinary adoration, not an 
all-devouring devotion, paralysing the intelligence. Did devotion hold undivided sway, the picture 
would not be drama, but idyl or legend, like so many church paintings before it. Here it is drama, 
because Leonardo saw life as drama — excitement, discord, harmony. 
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Here are old men throwing themselves upon the ground and soliciting the favour of a child. Here 
are hectic hysterical persons trembling in sympathy, and people who are pushing forward because they 
are possessed with smiple curiosity. Others are standing in serious meditation, or battling with doubt. 
Out of the breakers of self-sacrifice these rocks of reflection raise their heads. The old cloaked 
philosopher on the left is such a rock, the knight on the right another. The old sage wraps himself 
in his toga and supports his chin upon his hand ; his eyes no longer see, but look as it were inwards. 
Questioning glances are cast at him, as if they sought the explanation. He seems to be letting them 
wait for an answer. 

And what is intended by the young knight with the mysteriously passionate expression on his face ? 
His attitude is remarkably quiet in comparison with the movement in the midst of which he is standing. 
With one hand he gathers his cloak about him, the other he extends, rather in command than pointing 
in the direction of the child. His face, however, he turns the other way ; he is talking out of the 
picture to a person we do not see. It must be to some one close by, for the carriage of the head and 
the expression of the face indicate subdued speech, an impressive whisper full of suppressed fire. It 
almost appears as if he is speaking to us, the gazers at the picture, and that he remains the only one, 
with the exception of the philosopher, who is not carried away by the vortex of feeling, an objective 
bystander, who is speaking out of the picture, and prompting explanations. 

Elsewhere in the picture too, this tendency to break through or enlarge the frame of the picture, 
by addressing someone outside whom we do not see, is noticeable. To the left, in the middle distance, 
there is a man on horseback engaged in explaining what he sees to those standing outside. In the 
background on the same side, the attention is also concentrated upon some action outside the 
composition, towards which the horseman is dashing. It is as though the artist wanted to give an 
impression of the way in which the movement is spreading and influencing people far beyond the little 
circle of those whom the painting was capable of representing. 

If we look attentively at the figures surrounding the Virgin, we perceive that in spite of the bowed 
backs and adoring gestures, the multitude is not moved by adoration only. Their wonder and curiosity 
are perhaps even greater than their devotion. The wonderful Child is the object of a cross fire of 
enquiring glances. Young and old crane their necks and shade their eyes in order to see better, to 
look more closely. On every side there is questioning, and enquiring, and listening. The people 
crowd round the Marvel, each with his suppositions, the old men with the accumulated longing of a 
lifetime for the truth, the young with curiosity, wonder, and a burning desire for knowledge. Behind 
the bank like a wall, is a semi-circle of young, soft, unfinished faces, framed m curling locks. Their 
position is as though they must not come too near with their inexperience. But they have their spokesman 
in the crowd; they are in touch with what is taking place through the youth to the right of the Virgin. 
His speaking profile and large white hand raised m description, are marvels of expressiveness. From 
this proclaiming hand flows a current of conviction that is propagated like an electric wave out to the 
horseman on the other extreme edge of the circle. The members of the crowd point upwards, raise 
their hands m wonder and awe, all (juestion and answer and instinctive ardour. 

Once more we turn to the cluster of faces over which the speaking hand gleams. Nearest to the 
Child is the high!)- worked and illuminated head of the old man with his hand shading his eyes, as if 
to guard them against the all too dazzling light. Like the old man behind the Virgin's back (Joseph?), 
the type is Semitic in character. With impertinent curiosity, he bends forward to examine the Child 
at close quarters. His expression is one of sheer eff'ort and intention to see for himself; but the 
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LEONARDO : Detail of the Adoration, 



movement of his hand indicates that the sight has touched him. He is the pilgrim with the hard 
heart and the many doubts, who has had to see the Marvel with his own eyes. 

By his side, but more in the shadow, the almost skull-like head of an old man is pressing forward, 
with extreme emotion expressed in his face and gestures. He represents the ascetic, hectic hermit of 
the S. Jerome type, who, after a life of penitence and self-denial, stands at last at the goal of his 
desires — the certainty of the marvel. The fire in his deep-set eyes is burnt out, his thin lips quiver 
with emotion, and he raises trembling hands in thanks and prayer. 

There is still another head in this group to the right, which is both attractive and touching in its 
expression, perhaps more so than any other in the picture. The head of the youth next the ascetic 
droops sideways like a heavy, white lily. He is overcome with emotion, his lips are parted but not 
because he is speaking; his gaze is rivetted upon the sight, and his heart trembles. His eyes are not 
burning with curiosity, as are the others ; they are filled with tears and the eyelids quiver in emotion. 
The whole of his fine, tender soul is poured forth in a glance, like a fragile, beautiful melody from an 
yEolian harp. 
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But as if to prevent the impression of this sympathetic face from being too sweet, another youthful 
face— O greatly calculating Leonardo !— is pushed forward closely, hard and clear cut, with over- 
shadowed profile and fiercely searching gaze. 

What have all these people come together for, and what do they feel so strongly? What occasions 
the curiosity and the adoration, the doubt and the reflections ? Salvation. The marvel. 

What salvation and what marvel ? This child is not the traditional Child Saviour of the old 
church paintings, the Babe of Bethlehem upon the lap of the Queen of Heaven. Where are all the 
traditional accompaniments, the nimbus, the choir of angels, the star of Bethlehem, the thatched hut, 
the ox and the ass ? We cannot even be sure of Joseph amongst those present. The dogmatic is 
swept away as foreign ; the purely human remains and is intensified. We see a child, wise and almost 
self-conscious, enthroned upon his mother's lap with an expression that is a mixture of naive directness 
and admitted sovereignity. We see a woman sweet and graceful, and above all natural — modest, 
simple, wholly human. She is happy, without forebodings, without mysticism. 

Leonardo was not a Christian. The Christian dogmas were no refuge for his mind. He opposes 
them where experience and logic bid him think otherwise. He does not rocognise the Miracle against 
the natural laws. La ncciessita e tema e invcntnce della natnra, freno e rcgola eterna. Necessity is the 
nucleus and origin of nature, its eternal rule and bridle. In his aphorisms and satirical " problems," 
he speaks jestingly and ironically of various religious representations and of priestly dogma. The 
monks, " the holy brethren," are to him synonymous with " Pharisees." Leonardo's writings prove 
Vasari to have been correct when, in his biography he states with a little sigh that " the painter 
of the Last Supper had in his heart arrived at so heretical a view that he belonged to no religion at 
all, and in short considered it more dignified to be a philosopher than to be a Christian." 

Of Christian subjects, Leonardo, as far as we know, has treated none but Madonna idylls, the 
Adoration of the Magi and the Last Supper. The Passion and its drama of sacrifice, blood and tears 
— the Scourging, the Crucifixion, the Deposition from the Cross, the Women weeping over the Dead 
Christ, the Entombment, the Resurrection and the Ascension, and finally the Last Judgment, are 
motives seemingly outside the sphere of his interest and sympathy. 

But even if Leonardo regarded the dogmas of the Church with the scepticism of the modern empiric, 
he was certainly far from being an atheist. He saw a great world-moving reason and will behind the 
phenomena. " O admirable impartiality of Thine, Thou first Mover ; Thou hast not permitted that 
any force should fail of the order or quality of its necessary results." Practically his religion was a 
reverence for the truth, and a profound delight in justice. Perhaps the depth of his religious feeling 
can best be gauged by a sudden utterance in one of his writings, revealing dearly bought knowledge: 
" Where there is most feeling, there is the greatest martyrdom; — o grandc martfrc." 

In Jesus, Leonardo certainly saw nothing more than the perfect man, animated by love and self- 
sacrifice. He may have had a dim notion of the superhuman being, crystallised out of a super- 
abundance of wisdom, experience and gentleness — a kind of moral genius in contrast to all the hard, 
selfish talent of the age, but quite within the limits of the ideal humanity, without miracle and theology. 
Leonardo's conception of man's ordinary nature cannot be said to be any too idealistic. He is not 
able to find words sufficiently strong when he speaks of man as the cruellest and greediest of all 
animals; but for that very reason the human ideal that he had in his mind, and must have striven after 
throughout his life, shone with a mystic glory. This is the mystery of which the Adoration treats. 

Nothing leaves a brighter radiance in our life than a remembrance of glimpses we have had of 
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LEONARDO ; Wisdom and Justice defendln,^ a persecuted bird from Envy's wolves and birds of prey. Pen-drawing. Oxford. 

goodness combined with intelligence. Separated, they are stupid or barren qualities ; united, they 
shine more brightly than power, courage, or the greatest independence of will. A gifted understanding, 
the supreme human faculty, can alone create without at the same time destroying. It is the basis 
of all art. 

In his book on painting, Leonardo speaks of the superiority of painting to poetry. In order to 
describe beauty, he writes, the poet is obliged to analyse and divide it into various constituent 
parts. " It is like voices which, instead of mingling in chorus, sing one after another." The painter, 
on the contrary, he thinks, is able to show actual beauty. He allows all the parts to sound at once, 
" so that the delicious concert bewitches the senses — the harmony of the divine proportions." 

No work can better illustrate what the artist means by these words than his own picture of the 
Adoration. In it all the separate parts, all the differences and contrasts, sound together in perfect 
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harmony. But does this not suggest the idea that the real object of the adoration is this very 
"harmony of the divine proportions?" Is there not room for the thought that the divine Mother 
with her Child is merely a symbol of perfect humanity, and that this, with its celestial brightness is 
dazzling the multitude, drawing mankind to itself, compelling subjection and adoration? 

Surely we come near to Leonardo's most secret intention when we interpret this drama of inquiry, 
acknowledgment, and adoration, as an adoratio iiigcnii hiiinani in sinu simplicitatis, an act of homage to 
the genius born of intuition and simplicity. 
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EONx\RDO'S Adoration of the Magi wasa product of the strong and still unassailed 
spirit of the Renaissance. The work quivers with vitality. The scene is depicted 
with an impassioned feeling, as far removed from the dullness and worldliness of 
Benozzo Gozzoli as from the hysteria of Savonarola's time as it appears in the 
pictures of the old, converted I3otticelli. No shadow of the thunder clouds of the 
Passion darkens the scene ; no dull presentiment paralyses its action. But all 
who are taking part in it have been lifted out of the self-complacent, homely idyl 
that is the atmosphere of so much of the Florentine art at the period in which the work appeared. 

The picture came into existence during stirring times. It was probably begun in the very year of 
the Pazzi conspiracy ; the chain of evidence, formed by the drawings with a fixed starting-point in 
the sheet of 1478, proves this. The artist had received strong impressions and been through 
agitating personal experiences. The anonymous accusation that brought him before the court had 
not broken his spirit, but rather awakened his full self-esteem and caused his thoughts to dwell on 
his own genius and its peculiar position among men. He certain h' had a suspicion that the day 
would come when the great ones of the earth would bow down before the splendour of his talent. 

He also recently had an opportunity of observing men under conditions and in situations m which 
they gave the rein to their passions. Belonging as he 
did to the higher society of Florence, there is a pro- 
bability that he was present at the festival m the 
Cathedral on that Sunday- in April when Giuliano de' 
Medici fell beneath the assassins' daggers. Perhaps 
he knelt in silence when the little silver bell rang 
from the altar as the cardmal elevated the Host, and 
at the same moment heard the cry of the falling man 
and saw the wave of horror surge through the sea of 
people at the accomplished crime. 

We know, in any case, that he was present at the 
murderer's execution, saw him pushed out of the 
window of the Bargello and hanging at the end of the 
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rope. He must certainl}' then have watched the 
waves of emotion passing over the throng. This 
popular spectacle can hardly have been the - 
only one of its kind of which he had experience. 
Long after, when he wrote his Treatise on 
Painting, he says how useful it is for the painter 
to observe a crowd and the numerous different 
expressions in it at moments when an exciting 
mcident engages the attention, as, for instance, 
when the priest elevates the Host before the 
altar, or when the death-blow falls at an execu- 
tion. Yes, he saw Giuliano, the favourite of ^'y '""»^'f- ii.eyf«ssCoiie«ion,p..„s. 
the people, struck down ; but he also saw Lorenzo escape, live, take his revenge, and rule over 
Florence. He saw him secure in the admiration and devotion of the people, rather than by the body- 
guard of the Signoria. Florentine politics were exciting during the years Leonardo was working 
upon the Adoration. Leagued with Venice, Milan and Ferrara, the ruling Medici and his people 
stood arnied and ready to receive the papal troops when, allied with the enemies of Florence, they 
entered Tuscany. The period was full of anxiety and excitement, but also of hope and expectation- 
Youth, strength and the worship of beauty enriched the hours. 

The immigration of the Greek humanists was still fresh in the minds of the people. Leonardo 
himself may have seen in his childhood one or another of those grey-headed " wise men from the 
east " in the streets of Florence. The academy of the Platonists was at the height of its prosperity. 
In the \alla Carreggi, high above the city of the Arno, men— Christoforo Landini, Marsilius Ficinus, 
Pulci and Politian— still met in the shady arcades for philosophical conversation and discussion, or to 
take their seats in banquet. Their host was Lorenzo, now thirty years old. 

At the Florence academy Landini delivered his lectures on Petrarch, and moreover was occupied 
in preparing his edition of Dante and considering his philosophic reflections based upon a holiday 
spent at Camaldoli. Ficmus, the indefatigable Platonist, spread his propaganda indefatigably, 
even from the cathedral pulpit, where, with his overflowing eloquence for "our great Plato's holy 
philosophy," he held up the Greek as the forerunner of Christ. In Florence Lorenzo himself was 
the hrst to turn again to his mother-tongue for poetry, and his pleasant, popular songs were on 
I . . : e\-er}-bod\-'s lips. Pulci was the romantic poet of 

the city. His fantastic, burlesque epic about " the 
giant Morgante " was the book of the day. His poem 
on the Medicis' famous tournament in honour of the 
fair Simonetta was almost finished. On the same 
occasion the young Politian took up his pen to write in 
the most elegant Italian his famous staiirjc. Science 
flourished side by side with poetry. By the generositv 
of the Strozzis, the Medicis, and the Bencis, archae- 
ologists were enabled to collect valuable Greek 
and Latin manuscripts for the libraries of Florence. 

Tlli^ \\-, Ulilcrfiil f, M,,-,f-. ;,. „f t- -i 1 , ^ , PICO lIKLr.V MIKANa)01.A : 
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ever-increasing abundance. Aristotle was 

not forgotten for Plato, nor tlie natural 

sciences for philosopliy. Mathematics, per- 
spective, and anatomy were all eagerly 

cultivated. The versatile architect and 

man of science, Leon Battista Alberti 

(1404-1472), Leonardo's great forerunner 

as encyclopaedic theoretician, had died 

recently, but Toscanelli was still living. 

Probaby few men in Florence had such 

influence on the youthful Leonardo as 

Paolo Toscanelli (1397- 1482), physician, 

mathematician, astronomer, geographer," the 

friend of all learned men" and the scientific 

guide of Columbus, who sailed by his chart 
when he discovered America. At this time Toscanelli must have been more than seventy years of 
age, a man who " spoke little, and often listened for hours to the conversation of others," says a 
contemporary, " but when he spoke, always said something remarkable." Does not this fully describe 
his individuality ? A man after Leonardo's heart ! Leonardo ma}" also have met Pico della Mirandola 
(1463-1494) in Florence as quite a youth, from fifteen to eighteen years of age. The handsome 
young nobleman must have just begun his philosophic studies under Ficinus, and was made much of 
bv the Platonists, being loved by men as well as bv women. Mirandola, who became the greatest 
and most remarkable of the Florentine Platonists, was destined to end his days as a monk and 
a mystic by conviction. Did Leonardo really know him ^ There is certamly a resemblance to 
Leonardo's train of thought in what Pico della Mirandola makes God say to man in a famous speech 
" On Man's Dignity " : " I have placed thee in the midst of the world so that thou mayest more easily 
see what is in the world. I created thee as a being neither heavenly nor earthly, neither mortal nor 
immortal, in order that thou mightest iorm thyself according to thine own liking. Thou canst 
debase thyself into an animal, thou canst rise to the likeness of God. Happ)' art thou, O man, who 
canst be what thou wilt ! The Creator hath granted to man from his birth the seed and germs of a 
life that may turn out in all manner of ways ; what each builds up in himself, of that will he harvest 

that at the moment there 



the fruit. He may become 
plant, animal, man ; he may 
become an angel and the Son 
of God. As a godlike spirit 
he will have his place in front 
of all in the mysterious king- 
dom of the Father who is 
placed over everything." 

Turning from literature 
and science to the artistic 
production of Florence, it 
must, perhaps, be admitted 




Fili|i|)ino I.ippi. 
rlraits in 1' ilippino's Irescn 



was an ebb after the great 
storm waves of the Early 
I'ienaissance when conquering 
geniuses such as Brunelleschi, 
Donatello and Masaccio had 
passed over the town. The 
wonderful period was not yet 
so distant but that its works 
still inriuenced the younger 
generation. The frescoes in 
S. Carmine continued for a 
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lonj^ time to draw young men in reverence and a desire to learn. The dome -of the cathedral 
was comparatively new and bright. S. Spirito had recently been completed according to the 
deceased architect's designs, and the variegated marble facade of S. Maria Novella, stood in all its 
spick-and-span freshness. The Medici, Pitti and Rucellai palaces had long since been built and 
were gradually acquiring the delicate patina of time. 

In the sculptors' guild Lucca, the eldest of the Robbias, was still the Nestor. His bottcga, under 
the direction of his nephew Andrea, rivalled Verrocchio's in the quantity of commissions received. 
Desiderio, virtuoso in marble, was dead, but the brothers Rosselino, Benedetto da Majano and Mino 
da Fiesole continued the refined traditions of his style. Of the painters there were certainly none 
now living of the important group of realists, who laid the foundation in Florence of the study of 
perspective, severe form, and the painting of light, artists such as Castagno, Uccello, and Domenico 
Vencziano. But their gifted successor, Piero della Francesca, was still working in Tuscany ; and 
Baldovinetti, Verrocchio and the brothers Pollaiuoli, followed the same footsteps. The piety, the 
lyricism and the taste for narrative in the art of Fra Angelico and Fra Filippo were inherited by 
Sandro Botticelli, whose intellect and noble appreciation of line, raised these qualities to a higher 
sphere of art. Among the painters of the younger generation Perugino, still in Florence, was quite 
thirty years of age, and Ghirlandaio nearly thirty. The latter had already painted his first cycle of 
frescoes. Credi and Filippino, as nineteen-year-old journeymen, were working for their masters and 
receiving commissions of their own. The boys Raffaellino and Piero di Cosimo were also probably 
already handling the brush. 

Whichever way we look we see signs of growth. Florence was in the hour of her prosperity, with her 
lucky star at its zenith. Learning and wisdom were gathered in the city, and art prospered as never 
before or since. During this period Leonardo created the masterpiece of his youth, the Adoration of 
the Magi. Botticelli had recently painted his Adoration, and about the same time had sung a hymn to 
Venus and prepared a festival in honour of Spring with his wonderfully melodious handling of lines. 
Pollaiuoli, at the height of his power, had also recently engraved his " Battle of Ten," and given 
expression to the violent, manful feelings ot his emotional nature in the bacchantic dancers of the 
frescoes in the Torre al Gallo. It was now Leonardo's turn to extol life and pay homage to 
humanitv. The Adoration of the MaLii is that homaire. 
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When Raphael saw works hy Leonardo da Vinci, who »as inconi- 
paraVjle in his ability to render the expression of licith male and female 
heads, and who surpassed all .ither painters in the yrace and mo\ements 
which he imparted to his figures, he stood speechless and wondering ; 
and as Leonardo's style pleased him, he set himself to the studv thereof, 
tried as well as he could and succeeded in imitating Leonardo's manner. 

VASARL 

T is difficult to estimate the influence of the Adoration on subsequent Italian art. 
The old conventionalities that Leonardo had unbound, and the seed of revival that 
he scattered abroad in his own and succeeding times, may be more easily 
guessed at than proved. The influence is, of course, most apparent in the repre- 
sentations of the same subject that came into being in Florence during the next 
few succeeding years, in Domenico Ghirlandaio's well composed tondo of the 
Adoration of the Kings (about 1487), and in Filippino Lippi's great square altar- 
piece for the monks of S. Scopeto (about 1496) (p. 147), both at the Uftizi. The central position of 
the Virgin, the grouping of the kings and the people, the stationar\- figures at the extreme limits of 
the picture, and the architecture in the background with the horses and warriors, all recall more or 
less distinctly the great prototype. At the same time the tradition of Filippo Lippi and Botticelli 
was too strong in both of them to be shaken ; the^' remaint-d faithful to the ijuattrocento view, and 
failed to grasp the revolutionary aspect of Leonardo's art. 

More important, however, are the impulses that spread from Leonardo's work to his great equals 
Michelangelo and I^aphael. The resemblance between certain moti\es of movement in Leonardo's 
studies and others in Michelangelo's works has already been mentioned (p. 192) The "Adoration" 
influenced Raphael far stronger and more directly itself when, thirty years later, he proceeded to 
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the task of creating monumental paintings 
in tlie rooms of the Vatican. Raphael's 
artistic temperament was impressionable 
and as soft as wax. His genius consisted 
to a great degree in always and everywhere 
appropriating to himself what he could use, 
and in making it entirely his own. He had 
no compunction in borrowing from pre- 
decessors and contemporaries. What he 
borrowed became, artistically speaking, part 
of himself, so that he was able to recreate 
it as his own. One does not notice, there- 
fore, that there is anythmg borrowed in his raphakl: a pyiha;;o,-ea, 

nf liie School of Athens. A 

works until the immediate impression 
\-ields to strict analysis. Even in the lower half of the " Disputa " fresco, with its highly concentrated 
action about the monstrance on the altar, and the numerous planting hands and earnestly gazing eyes 
which characteiise the composition, we involuntarily rememberLeonardo's work. But more noticeable 
loans occur, such as the cloaked man standing on the right in the foreground, and pointing into the 
picture while he turns to speak in the opposite direction, gathering his cloak about him with his left 
hand. Who does not recognise in this figure the Knight in the Adoration ? 

Raphael's S. Paul, moreover, both here in the "Disputa" and in the " S. Cecilia" at Bologna, 
recall the f-'hilosopher in the Adoration. If we turn from the " Disputa " to the clear, beautiful 
composition on the opposite wall, the " School of Athens," we can no longer speak of a general 
influence as far as the composition is concerned. This composition is independent and truly 
Raphaelescjue with its wonderful, clear tranc}uilit\' and perfect harmon\' of form. But if we turn 
from the picture as a whole to examine the details, and to consider the ^'arious types and actions of 
which the whole is composed, we find to our astonishment a number of points of contact with 
I^eonardo. In the dramatically disturbed foreground group on the right surrounding Archimedes, 
we perceive a reflection of Leonardo's logical art of composition, his mysterious method of linking 
Hgures together b}- glances and movements of the hand. Both here and in the left foreground 

group about Pythagoras, bending and 
stretching movements are abundantly 
employed, and with dramatic effect. 
Compare, for instance, the youth far- 
thest away in the group by Archimedes, 
stretching out his hands in admira- 
tion of what he sees, with the youth 
behind the Virgin's back in the Adoration, 
who is making a similar movement with 
his hands (see the details at the top of the 
next page). The connection is unmistak- 
able, tor not only is there a resemblance 
in the motion of the two figures, but, even 
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in the attitude of tlie head and 
the oval of the face, the remem- 
brance of Leonardo's figure 
comes before us in Rai^hael's 
cartoon. Leonardo's influence is 
to be most clearl}- traced in the 
cartoon of the School of Athens 
(in the Ambrosian Library in 
iNIilan). On working over it the 
second time in the fresco itself, 
the reminiscences have,naturally 
enough, to some extent evapo- 
rated. With positive astonish- 
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ment we discover in the cartoon a type of old man such as the bald, bearded man with the corners of 
the mouth drawn down, wdio is bending forward and cranmg his neck behind Pythagoras to the left. 
The old Pythagorean is almost an exact copy of Leonardo's bald old man who leans forward behind 
the Virgin's back — the so-called Joseph. Having once noticed the peculiarity of types and actions, 
we cannot fail to detect the resemblance between the turbaned Oriental behind the back of Pythagoras, 
and Leonardo's hollow eyed Hermit. In the same way parallels may be drawn between Raphael's type 
of youth and Leonardo's. The profile of the handsome, long-haired youth who is bending with deep 
mterest over Archimedes' circles in the group on the right, is purely Leonardesque, with delicate features, 
deep set eyes and large eyelids. To the extreme left of the cartoon there is a profile of another youth 
projecting behind the Pythagorean, almost more Leonardesque than Leonardo's own youths. With 
straight, classic profile and veiled glance, this type rather recalls Leonardo's INIilanese imitators, such 
as Bernardino Luini. 

\\'e have testmiony to the fact that Raphael admired the rhythm in the outline of the \'irgin and 
Child in Leonardo's work. There was of course no place for her in the A'atican frescoes, but Raphael 
kept the mipression in his heart, and returned to the motive, when in 1512 he composed his 
Madonna di Foligno (m the A'atican Gallery). As the illustration on the next page shows, 

the actual position with one foot 

higher than the other and the 

flexed knee, the transverse line 

of the arm, and the inclination 

of the head, are actually copied 

from Leonardo's \'irgin, but 

with less graceful and tran(|uil 

effect. The Child, on the con- 
trary, is essentially different in 

the two pictures. That Leo- 
nardo had an earlier prototype 

to support him when he sketched 

the outline of his Vn-gin group 

is shown by the illustration on 





KAI'HAEJ^ : LeunardeM-iue type- of youth. 
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RAPHAE]. : Leonardesque type vf >outh. 
From the School of Atheius. 
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pa.ije 177, representingAndrea Alantegna's 
cngra\'ing of the principal group in his own 
Adoration. The Adoration of the Magi, 
which remained in Florence "in the 
house," as \'asari tells us, "of Amerigo 
Benci opposite the Loggia dei Peruzzi," 
was perhaps still more of an education to 
Raphael during the nearly five years he 
spent in Florence, than the cartoon of the 
Battle of Anghiari. Piero di Cosimo and 
Fra Bartolommeo also gained much by the 
study of Leonardo's art, more especially 
of the Adoration, which was in the city. 
Vasari expressly mentions with regard to 
Fra Bartolommeo that it was through 
the study of Leonardo that he developed 
into a finished artist. On the whole 
Vasari has a \'ery clear insight into the 
development when he begins the third part of his great biographical work with 
da \'inci " as he who gave life to that third manicra which we will call niodcni.'' 
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T is impossible to take leave of the studies for the Adoration and the multiplicity 
of ideas that they contain, without dwelling upon the strange connection between 
one of the motives on these sheets of studies and Leonardo's most famous work, 
the Last Supper. The suggestion may sound like a paradox, but is the truth itself, 
that the artistic idea of the Last Supper, the agitated company gathered round 
a table, taken at a dramatic moment, is to be found among the preliminary studies 
for the groups of warriors in the background of the Adoration. This motive, 
of which no use was made, which was rejected but is found upon the sheet of studies in the Louvre 
(p. 203), must certainly be a sketch from memory of an actual scene either in a Florentine inn or a 
gathering of artists, where young and old sat round a long table, discussing some subject in which all 
were deeply interested. I mean the motive to which I have frequently referred under the name 
of the " Argument," and which is repeated in varying form on three different sheets of studies, namely, 
in the British Museum, at Windsor, and in the Louvre. 

The motive consists of a group of two or three seated figures in earnest conversation. One of the 
group is speaking, explaining, endeavouring to convince, with eager gesticulations ; the others are 
listening thoughtfully in some doubt, with intent expressions on their pondering faces. 

In the first two of the studies, at Windsor and the British Museum, the scene has evidently been 
intended as a background motive for the Adoration of the Magi. On the third sheet there are still 
traces left of this first intention (the connection with the archer), but in addition we can actually follow 
the process whereby the motive departs from its original connection, and discover how a new chain of 
ideas originates and acquires a definite form on the same sheet. 

There may possibly be a difference of opinion as to which of the two sketches of the " Argument " 
should be placed first in the series of studies in this subject — the group of three in the red chalk 
drawing at Windsor (p. 204), or the group of two in the pen-drawing in the British Museum (p. 202) ; 
but from purely external signs (the leaning motive, the travelling requisites, the horn-blower) they 
are both indisputable links in the chain of studies for the Adoration, and both find a distinct 
continuation on the sheet in the Louvre (p. 203). The group of the two youths in the drawing in the 
British Museum is varied on the Paris sheet in the group of the youth trying to convince the old man 
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LEONARDO : 'J"hc Argumtnt nioti\-e becomes the F.ast Supper innLl\e. 



(see the comparative illustration on the preceding page). The leg supported upon the bench and the 
eloquent motion of the hand are repeated, but altered from full-face to profile, and with greater 
intensity of expression. The resting motive for the listener is also repeated, free and graceful in the 
youth, more marked and crouching in the old man. In the same way the curving lines of the back 
in the Windsor drawing recur in the group of three at the end of the table on the Louvre sheet, and 
the motive with the folded arms and the head resting on the hand is here brought to wonderful 
perfection in the dreamy youth beside them. Here, too, it is youth that speaks and tries to convince 
old age, speaks fervently and confidently, with impulsive movements. The young man grasps one 
of his auditors by the wrist to compel his attention, while he energetically opposes the other in 
refutation. There is wonderful psychological shading in these three figures in the Argument motive, 
which linearly combine to form a group — the fiery, confident youth, the old man who listens readily 
and sedately and is almost persuaded, and the Mephistophelean sceptic at the end of the table, 
who, with clenched teeth and strained logic, puts himself in a posture of defence. Two other figures 
are added to this group, the young, weak looking, listening dreamer, and the man with the cjuick 
temper and ungovernable tongue, who leaps up from the bench on to the table, taking the part of his 
friend with expressive gestures of the hand. It is easy to see that the disputants are Italians. 

The "Argument" motive has grown into an independent scene, with the addition of the last- 
named two figures. They break up the original confined setting of the group, and make the 
introduction of the table necessary as well as the shifting of the scene from a step, or anywhere 
in the open air, to an inn or a room. 

In so doing the " Argument" motive has grown too large for the Adoration. It can no longer be 
emplo)-ed as an inferior accessory on one of the stairs in the background. That idea has to be set 
aside. All that is left of it in the picture is the young man sitting m the ruin and bending over 
a low stone rampart at the extreme left of the picture (see detail in the series of motives on 
page 196), evidently a reminiscence of the youth in the drawing who leaps on to the table. But 
at the very moment when the artist has become aware of the necessity for this, a new and wonder- 
ful idea seems to have darted into his brain. The psychologically productive motive, which he had 
taken from nature, was capable of still greater things. 
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Ll>;ONARIJO ; Sketuli for the Last Supper. 

In one of Leonardo's manuscripts-^' 
may be read the following description '■ of 
representing a man speaking to a multi- 
tude " : " When you wish to represent a 





Red chalk drawing. Aucadtniia, \'enice. 

man speaking to a number of people 
consider the matter of which he has to 
treat and adapt his action to the sub- 
ject. Thus, if he speaks persuasivel)', 
let his action be appropriate to it. If the matter m hand be to set forth an argument, let 
the speaker, with the fingers of the right hand, hold one finger of the left hand, having the two 
smaller ones closed; and his face alert, and turned towards the people with mouth a little open to 
look as though he spoke; and if he is sitting let him appear as though about to rise, with his head 
forward. If you represent him standing make him leaning slightly forward with body and head 
towards the people. These you must represent as silent and attentive, all looking at the orator's 
face with gestures of admiration ; and make some old men in astonishment at the things they hear 
with the corners of their mouths pulled down and drawn in, their cheeks full of furrows, and their 
eyebrows raised, and wrinkling the forehead where they meet. Again, some sitting with their fingers 
clasped holding their weary knees. Again, some bent old man, with one knee crossed over the 
other ; on which let him hold his hand with his other elbow resting in it and the hand supporting his 
bearded chin." 

It is not difficult to see what this description is based upon, a description which Leonardo wrote 
down in his Treatise on Painting many years after he had drawn the above study, at a time when he 
must have been working at the Last Supper in S. Maria delle Grazie in Milan. He has simply taken 
out one of his old Florentine sketch-books, and made the sheet of studies now in the Louvre the 
foundation of his academic lecture on the manner of treating such a subject. Here, as always, 
experience is his teacher. He does not theorise vaguely, but describes exactly from a drawing what 
he once observed. For I venture to maintain that the Argument scene round the table in the 
Louvre drawing is an actual scene taken from life in Florence, the town that at this period probably 
had the most disputatious and dialectically inclined population in the world. Leonardo was present 
at the scene one evening, either at an inn or in company, and recorded it the next day in his 
wonderfully pregnant language of lines, stripped of clothing and all unessential accessories. 

It should be noticed that in the description there is not a word indicating that the scene has to 
do with the Last Supper. That idea did not present itself until afterwards. With Leonardo, as 
with every great artist,^ the visual impression is the first — the line motive, the distribution of the 
masses, the light, colour. What use can be made of it all, what it means, the so-called idea, are 
secondary. It comes by reflection, and reflection is no fountain-head ; it fosters, but it does not bring 
forth. 
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What use could be made of the argument motive, what idea it ultimately came to serve, we are 
told by this same sheet of studies in the Louvre. A little removed on the sheet, drawn in the same 
style, apparently with the same pen and the same ink, perhaps on the same day, there is a young 
man in half-length, with long waving hair and forked beard, naked like the others and sitting at the 
table, the same table, although drawn lower down. He is stretching out one hand, pointing towards a 
dish in front of him, while the other he lays painfully upon his breast. No one can be in doubt 
as to who this figure is, or what is the scene it represents. 

" And as they did eat He said, "Verily I say unto you, that one of you shall betray Me. 
He that dippeth his hand with me in the dish, the same shall betray me." 

Those were the words he wanted ! Words fraught with deep meaning, heavy with sorrow 
which, when they fell upon the assembly, kindled all hearts and ignited the fires of action. The 
lightning flash of truth, that cleft their dullness and oppression, the prophecy that roused their 
consciences out of letharg)', and made them one and all question : " Is it I ? Is it I ? " 

This was the solution ! An assembly that, like an organism, reacts againsc a foreign poison that 
has found its way into its blood — the treachery, against which all good feeling takes up arms. At 
the moment the accusation was spoken it disintegrated the dead matter and crystallised feeling into 
groups of exclamation — (juestions, contradictions, assurances, suspicions, self-examination and 
sorrow. The thought was too overwhelming. It was impossible at once to fix the impressions that 
rushed through his soul with this glimpse of an idea. Only the betrayed One Himself stood clear 
in his imagination. Him he immediately endeavoured to holdfast, and drew with deep feeling and 
a trembling hand. And one more impression. Below the Saviour he has sketched yet another 
figure, one who, overwhelmed, buries his face in his hands. This figure has been supposed to be the 
first idea for that of Judas. I do not think so. The traitor does not betray himself in that way. It 
IS more likely another of the apostles. Or is it simply a reflection of the artist's own feeling as it 
o\'erwhelmed him at the inspiration ? 

A further analysis of the development of the idea for the Last Supper lies outside the limits of 
this book, and must be left for a future volume. It is sufficient here to point out that this development 
can be followed through a series of sketches and drawings, and that light is thrown on it by 
a written note on the various gesticulations of persons gathered round a table, which still further 
confirms what has already been said concerning the visual element in Leonardo's art and his highly 
realistic manner of working, akin to that of Casta"no. 
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LEONARDO : The Last Supper. Fresco in S. Maria delle Craziu. Milan. 

This note, which is to be found in a MS. in the South Kensington Museum,-^ is fragmentary and 
as follows: "One who was drinking and has left the glass in its position and turned his head towards 
the speaker (il pj-oponitorc). Another, twisting the fingers of his hands together, turns with stern brows 
to his companion. Another, with his hands spread open, shows the palms, and shrugs his shoulders 
to his ears, making a grimace of astonishment. Another speaks into his neighbour's ear, who, as he 
listens, turns towards him to lend an ear, while he holds a knife in one hand, and in the other the loaf 
half cut through by the knife. Another who has turned, holding a knife in his hand, upsets with his 
hand a glass on the table. Another lays his hand on the table and is looking. Another blows his mouth- 
ful. Another leans forward to see the speaker, shading his eyes with his hand. Another draws back 
behind the one who leans forward, and sees the speaker between the wall and the man who is leaning." 
Several of these realistic, carefully observed characteristics are found again in the sketches and in the 
picture itself, others (such as the one who is blowing upon his hot food) have been left out as too 
commonplace, and replaced by more worthy motives. 

There are two sketches of the whole treatment, which are reproduced here because they give further 
proof of the organic growth of the work from the sketches on the Louvre sheet, and because they show 
how much the artist had worked with the material before he reached the calm, clear form for the 
mural painting in Milan. One of the studies is a fairly large red chalk drawing preserved in the 
Academy in Venice. The whole of the scene of the Last Supper is drawn round the long table, with 
Jesus in the middle and the apostles on both sides, while Judas Iscariot sits apiart on the other side of 
the table. On account of the narrowness of the paper, it has been drawn in two pieces, four of the 
apostles being lower down on the sheet. In our reproduction, however, (p. 243), the two pieces are 
placed side by side as the composition was originally intended. The drawing is particularly careful, 
and concerns itself principally with the psychological aspect of the subject. The faces are expressive 
and individualised, and the apostles, names are written on the sheet in the usual mirror-script. This 
would seem to indicate quite a late stage of the development of the idea, when certain details have 
begun to work out of the obscurity. The drawing has nevertheless a strangely primitixe character. 
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and an almost dilettante effect with its sharply cut grouping, and its clumsiness in proportion and 
detail. In these respects it stands alone in Leonardo's production ; he had never drawn so naive and 
imperfect, and at the same time so expressive, a sketch. It seems to have resulted from a peculiarly 
gentle frame of mind, as though after the reading of the evangelist's account of the Saviour's farewell 
supper. The story overwhelmed him, and he thought more about the Saviour's sorrow and 
his broken hearted disciples than about the work of art. He might have wept as he drew. In 
this sketch there is such strong feeling and so weak and powerless a hand, that it resembles a child's 
drawing. Far firmer and more energetic was the hand that guided the pen in the small sketches on a 
leaf at Windsor (p. 244), which must s}-nchronise more or less with the abo^•e mentioned description 
m the manuscript in South Kensington (circ. 1494-95). Notwithstanding the rapid movement of the 
pen, the story here is clear and well defined. 

Leonardo has somewhere said that "the representation of human figures ought to be done in such 
a way that the spectator may easily recognise, by means of their attitudes, the purpose in their minds. 

Thus it IS with a deaf and dumb person who, although deprived of hearing \\'hen he sees two 

men in conversation can nevertheless understand, from the attitudes and gestures ol the speakers, the 
nature of their discussion." 

On the Windsor sheet the action is concentrated upon the moment when the Saviour hands the 
bread to the traitor, who is placed alone upon the "wrong" side of the table, and is just rising with a 
dog-like obedience to take what his Master hands ,him. Here too the sketch is in several parts, 
inasmuch as the whole has first been roughly drawn, but not quite completed at one side. Beneath 
is a more detailed and a very expressive repetition of the principal action, namely, Jesus giving the 
bread to Judas. Finally, below is a single apostle alone. In the middle sketch of the three, we see 
besides Christ and Judas, "the disciple whom Jesus loved" leaning upon his breast (in sinu Domini), 
or rather lying prone over the table in front of Flim, and yet another disciple who, with the familiar 
gesture, shades his eyes with his hand and gazes at the traitor, as if he could not clearlv enough imprint 
upon his memory the features of the man who could betray his Lord and Master. Whether the 
disciple sketched below is Peter, as the robust, bearded type would seem to indicate, or |udas, as 
what he holds in his hand (the bag?) and his \-ehement gestures almost prove, is uncertain. In any 
case it seems that the germ of Judas' movement in the picture itself is to be sought for here, where he 
sits on the other side of the table, admitted into the ranks of the disciples. For this is the last "'reat 
effort in the genesis of the composition, the moving of the medi?evally isolated, " bad " disciple from 
the " wrong" side of the table, to the other side and weaving him into the chain of the disciples. 
The last trace of hampering tradition is thus swept away, the grouping problem is solved, the rhythm 
of the Last Supper is found. The action has become monumental. To show that the origin of this 
great masterpiece is to be found in the background of another composition, and that the latter is a 

youthful production which, in its wealth of ideas, contains the germ of several future great works the 

Battle of Anghiari, the Sforza :\Ionument and the Last Supper — should be one of the results, and the 
most important, of this book. " For if you understand that old age has wisdom for its food, you will 
so conduct yourself in youth that old age will not lack for nourishment." 
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LEONARDO'S FLORENTINE SKETCH-BOOK 

CIRC. 1478 — 1481 

AN ATTEMPT AT RECONSTRUCTION 
BASED UPON MOTIVES, TECHNIQUE, PAPER AND SIZE 

The original size of the sketch-book seems to have been about 29 x 21 cm., but there also 
appear to have been leaves of twice the size, 29 x 42. The medium is throughout pen and ink, 
sometimes sketched in with silver-point ; and occasionally the drawing is executed entirely with 
silver-point or red chalk. The sketches are principally concerned with the early Madonna motives 
and the composition of the Adoration of the Magi. The drawing of the Last Supper, No. 40, which 
is of a similar size, may have been drawn in later upon a blank page in the book. 



Size in centimetre 



1. Uffizi, No. 8P. Landscape studv on white, ribbed paper, pen drawing. Auto- 
graph date, 5th August, 1473, (Berenson 1017). Repro. p. 113 .... 28' ,. x ig^L 

2. Uffizi, No. 446. Study on same kind of paper, pen drawing, profiles of old man 
and youth for the Adoration. Autograph inscription with date " — mbre 1478" 
(Berenson ioi5). Repro. pp. 150 and 156 ........ 25Y4 x 20 

3. Uffizi, No. 449. Kindred pen study of an old man on same paper (Berenson loiS). 

Repro. pp. 149 (Fragment) . . . . . . . . . . . 8x11 

4. Windsor. Sheet with 1 1 profiles, including those of old men similar to the 
preceding one; in corner, sketch of old man's head, as in Adoration. Pen 
drawing, Repro. pp. 155 and 158 . 

5. Windsor. Back with 13 profiles and sketch of a ^ladonna in the Open Air 
(Berenson 1170). Repro. p. 162. Actual size 40 x 28, but the leaf has a fold 

across the middle, and when folded measures . . . . . . . . 28 x 20 

6. Louvre. His de la Salle No. loi, under Raphael's name, study of Virgin and 
Child (Madonna with Dish of Fruit). Pen and sepia. (Berenson 1069). Repro. 
p. 164. The leaf has been cut obliquely, but from an old fold the original size is 

found to be 40 x 26, or folded . . . . . . . . . . . 26 x 20 

7. British Museum. Pen draw-ii^^with two sketches of a Madonna with the Flower, 
whole and half figure. Repro. p. 166 . 

8. British Museum. I^afcK with sketch of a Madonna with the Rod of Flowers in pen 
and ink, profiles of one old man and two youths in silver-point. (Berenson 1027.) 

Repro. p. 167. Half of one head cut away ........ isV-.'^ 20 

9. Uffizi, No. 421. ' Study for Madonna with the cat (Child on modelling table). 
Pen drawing (Berenson 1015). Repro. p. 168 ....... 

10. Uffizi. Back, Outline of Child and Mother's arm. Repro. p. 1 68 . . . 12',', xii 
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Size in Centermetre 



11. British Museum. Four pen sketches for the Child and the cat for a Madonna al 
Gatto (Berenson 1025). Repro. p. 169 ......... 

12. British Museum. Back, with four other studies for same subject. Repro. p. 170 

Cut 15x21 

13. British Museum. Various half-figure pen studies for a Madonna al Gatto, and a 
youth's profile (Berenson 1024). Repro. p. 171 . 

14. British Museum. Young woman seated with head of a unicorn in her lap, 
enclosed in rectangle. Pen drawing. Repro. p. 240. Cut ..... 

15. British Museum. Half-figure pen study for a Madonna al Gatto, arched frame 
(Berenson 1026). Repro. p. 172 .......... 

16. British Museum. Study of kneeling figure, with pen and brush, for a Madonna al 

Gatto, arched frame. Repro. p. 165. Cut from larger sheet .... isY^xgYo 

17. Bayonne. Bonnat Collection. Three pen sketches for a Madonna al Gatto 
(Berenson 1075). Repro. p. 173. Cut ......... 

18. Windsor. Study in silver-point for a Prassepium in a landscape, and a Joseph's 

head (Berenson 1117). Repro. p. 17S. Cutout ....... 7x6 

ig. Bayonne. Bonnat Collection. Pen sketch of an Adoration of the Shepherds; 
below a detailed study for one of the shepherds (Berenson 1073). Repro. p. 181. 
Feet of lowest figure cut oft . . . . . . . . . . . 15 x 21 

20. Bayonne. Bonnat Collection. Pen drawing of the hanged Bernardo Baroncelli 
(hanged December 28, 1479), with autograph inscription (Berenson 1072). Repro. 

p. 132. Cut out 7x 19 

21. British Museum. Malcolm Collection, No. 38. Profile of an old warrior 
(Colleom type), with richly ornamented armour and helmet. Silver-point. Same 

paper as Nos. i, 2, 3, and the rest (Berenson 1035). Repro. 133 .... 287., x 21 

22. British Museum. Sheet with several studies of cloaked old men of the shepherd 
and philosopher type, a profile of an old man, a seated muse, etc. For the 
Adoration. (Berenson 1023). Repro. p. 187. Cut at the top 

23. British Museum. 13ack, Allegorical drawing of Fortune fighting against Ingratitude, 
linvy and Ignorance. Shows evidence of having been much cut at the ri<'ht side 
and above ; original height about 20 cm. Repro. p. 188 . . . . ^6 

24. Cologne. Walraft'-Richartz Museum. Sheet with six separate pen studies and a 
group for the* Adoration. Much cut at the left and below (Berenson 1014). 
Repro. p. i8g . 

25. Cologne. Back, Outline of two crabs 

26. Pans. Valton Collection (formerly Armand). Pen studies of various nude 
figures (philosopher and leaning motives) for the Adoration (Berenson 1081). 
Repro. p. 190. Feet of lowest figures cut off 

27. Louvre. The Galichon Drawing. Pen sketch of the entire composition of the 
Adoration (Berenson 1069). I^epr. p. 194. Has been larger, possibly double the 
size, 40 x 29, but has been cut and now measures 

28. Louvre, No. 2022. Pen studies of six, chiefly nude, figures for the Adoration 
(Berenson 1065). Repro. P- 197 . 



X 157, 



25 X i67o 



26 x 18 



28 X 21 
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Size in Centcrmelre 

29. Louvre, No. 2022. Back. Pen studies for the Adoration and the Last Supper. 

The Argument, an archer, Jesus, and an apostle. Repro. p. 203 . . . .28x21 

30. British Museum. Pen study for the Adoration. Scene with a horn-blower and 

the Argument between two young figures (Berenson 1036). Repro. p. 202 . . 25Y., x ig'/- 

31. Windsor. Studies in red chalk for the background figures in the Adoration, among 
them the Argument and the Leaning motive (Berenson 1187). Repro. p. 204. 

Much cut all round 1272x872 

32. Oxford. University Gallery. Group of soldiers for background of the Adoration 
(Berenson 1056). Repro. p. 205 .......... 18 x 207- 

33. Windsor. Pen studies of fighting horses, profiles of snorting horses, lions and a 
warrior, for the Adoration background ; akin to the Battle of Anghiari (Berenson 
1225). Repro. p. 206. Much cut above and on the right. A worn fold shows that 
it originally had a length of 40 cm. The drawing now measures 31 x 20 cm., or 

folded . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 20 X 20 

34. Paris. Rothschild Collection. Pen studies of horses and lance-casting horseman 

for the Adoration. Repro. 210 ......... . NomeMuremems. 

35. Uffizi, No. 436. Perspective drawing for background of the Adoration (Berenson 

1020). Repro. p. 212 . . . . . . . . . . . . 29 X iG'/o 

36. British Museum. Malcolm Collection, No. 44. Allegorical drawing of Fortune 
and fiying Fame, in sepia with pen and brush (Berenson 1037). Repro. p. 175. 
Much cut on left side, so that the figure of Fame is mutilated, but shows a fold, 
which, if in the middle, gives a length of at least 36 cm. Other side also cut. Size 

has probably been double, 40 x 29, now cut down to . . . . . . 25 x 207^ 

37. Oxford. Christ Church Collection. Allegorical drawing of Wisdom and Justice 
defending a persecuted bird against Envy's wolves and birds of prey (Berenson 

1055). Repro. p. 231 . . . . . . . . . . . . 28x20^/2 

38. Oxford. Back. Pen sketch of Envy yielding to the attack of Force. Repro. p. 21S 28 x 2o'/'2 

39. Windsor. Sheet with various studies, among them one of an old bearded man 

dressed like a prophet (broad-brimmed hat). (Berenson 1161) .... no me.asuremei,ts. 

40. Windsor. Sheet with two studies for the Last Supper, and geometrical studies 

and text (Berenson 1188). Partly reproduced p. 244. Somewhat cut . . .26x21 
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NOTES. 






,I';<INAR||() : Sluily r,ir tlie Nam ity (;.l i..ul 1478). Arcadtmia, \'en 



^ Seethe Bibliography. The study of Leonardo 
da Vinci now receives attention from tlie society 
founded m 1904 in Milan, which, under the name 
of Raccolta Vuiciana, collects as far as possible 
large and small publications, articles, reviews, 
engravings, photographs, drawings, etc., that have 
to do with Leonardo da \'inci, his works, his 
studies, his writings and his contemporaries. The 
archives have been housed in the Sf)rzas' old 
castle in Milan, where the collections are ac- 
cessible to students. The Societ}- sends out 
annual]}' to its members a publication of a biblio- 
graphic nature. All donors to the archives may 
become members. 

■ The art historians who ha\-e rendered greatest 
service in this work of weeding out are Dr. Jean 
Paul Richter, the Anglo-German Leonardo stu- 
dent, editor of the " Literary Works of L. d. \ ." 
Giovanni AL^relli, the Italian senator and talented 
judge of pictures, father ot modern criticism of 



style, and Bernhard Berenson, the American 
writer on art. The last named, with brilliant 
talent and an incredibly extensive experience, has 
carried on !\L)relli's critical work, and principally 
by his research on Florentine drawing (Drawings 
of Florentine Painters), has constructed a path 
through the wilderness of false tradition in this 
comparatively new field of research. The present 
author will always look back with pleasure to his 
studies in Florence in igoi and igo2, when he 
worked side b}' side with Bernhard Berenson in 
the collection ot drawings in the Uflizi. 

■' In a remarkabl)- clear essay on the " Rudi- 
ments of Connoisseurship," Bernhard Berenson 
has explained the methods and scientific basis 
(.)f modern criticism of style (" The Study and 
Criticism of Modern Art, II." London, 1902). 

^^■' After the book had begun to be printed, the 
author relinquished the idea of adding this con- 
siderable appendix to the work', especially as he 
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hopes to puljlish a critical work upon all the earlier musicians that had gathered there " \\asari thus 

Florentine drawings m the Uflizi. The genuine quite wrongl}' dates Leonardo's journey to Milan 

Leonardo drawings m the Uffizi (from his earlier in 1494 (or his fort_y-second year), whereas there is 

period) will be found in the preceding " Recon- actual documentary evidence of his being there 

struction of Leonardo's Florentine Sketch-Book." from 14S7, and indeed from 1482. 

'■' The anonymous author of the Magliabecchian ^" The MS. formerly had "twenty," but the 

MS. in Florence: .... era per iiiadrc di biion author changed it to "thirty." Cf. Prof. Carl 

sanguc. Frey's edition of // Codicc Magliabccchiano, Berlin, 

' Fra Luca Pacioli, a famous mathematician 1S92. 

and the author of the work Dt' (fn'/«rt /)/-r0or/;('/;(', " 1 4S7 Addi S agosto. Mngisfro Leonardo 

was one of Leonardo's actjuamtances in Milan. Fioreiitino, qui liahet onus faciendi nwdeUuni uiiuin 

" Gabriel Seailles ; Leonardo de Vinci, I'artiste tuborii eeclesice majoris, juxta ordiiujtionein faetain iii 

et le sa\'ant. Paris, 1892, p. 7. Consilio fabrica, super ratione faciendi dictum 

'■' The \dnci family can be traced back to 1339 inodcllinn L. 56 (Annali del la Fabrica del Duoiiio 

and is said still to exist m the mountainous district di Milano, t. III., p. 38. Cf. Boito, // Duoino di 

round Vinci. Gustavo Uzielli, the Italian student, Milano, pp. 227-228). 

has cleared up Leonardo's genealogical tree in his ''' Richter, II., p. 3. Lermolieft ; Die Gallerien 

Ricerclie intorno a Lionardo da Vinci, I., Florence, zu Miinchen und Dresden, p. 202. 

1S72 ; II., Rome, 1884. -" Vasari ; Life of Francesco Rustici. 

'" " Fxperience, the common mother of all the -' Sabba Castiglione ; Ricordi overo aniniaestra- 

sciences and arts." (Kichtcr, I,, par. iS). iiienti (Bologna, 1546), in section CIX., which 

" Richter, I., par. 22. treats of the adornment of houses with works of 

'- The probai)ility is, however, that it was an art : " And moreover he occupied himself with 

earlier year, d'.,i,''. 14&6. Mtiller-Walde gives 1466 as the form of a horse in Milan, on which he 

the year of Leonardo's entrance into \"errocchio's uninterruiitedlv spent 16 years." It is Paul 

/)()//(.;§7;, Eugene ?\Iuntz assumes it to ha\-e been one Mliller-W'alde who has cleared up the c]uestion 

)'ear later, and Georg Gronau beliex'es Leonardo as to when Leonardo entered upon his journey to 

to have been Verroccliio's pupil when he was no Milan, in the first and most valuable section of his 

mure than ten, i.e. in 14G2. FJeilrage r.iir Kennlniss des L. d. V. (Jahrb. d. 

'■' S. Luke, the patron saint of [lainters. preus. Kunstsainml. X\'III. k>erlin, 1897. 

" See the chapter on the anonymous accusation, -' A round picture of a Medusa head in the 

p. 135. Uffizi is a late eclectic work attributed to Cara- 

" Original edition, })!>. 368-372 ; the Florentine ^'aggi(J. Compare also the Medusa heads by 

edition ot 1 530, pp. 299-303. Rubens and Snyder in the Gallery in Vienna 

"' X'asari writes: It came about that Leonardo, (\o. 84G). 

after Giovan Galeazzo, tluke ot Milan, was dead, -■' See V. Fabricz)''s edition, Florence, 1893, 

and Ludo\aco Storza liad been elected to the same {). 77. and Milanesi, Document! inediti riguardanti, 

dignit)', in the }-ear 1494 was sent with great Leonardo, Florence, 1872, p. 11. 

esteem to Milan to thu Duke, to play. And --" Cf. Fug. ^luniz\ Collection d'antiques foruit^c 

Leonardo took with him that instrument, that he paries Medici, p. 61. Vasari does not mention the 

had made with his own hand, ui sil\-er, very much picture until his second edition. Lomazzo (III.290) 

in the form of a horse's skull, a wonderful and new mentions it, but is e\idently confused, callin."' it 

thing, whereon he with his pla\ang surpassed all la orribile e spavenlevole faccia di Puna delle furie 
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infcnali. (Is he mistaking it for the round picture tine Drawings " (No. 1050), notes that the Oxford 

in the Uffizi?). For the rest I find, since writing drawing is identical with the drawing of. the gipsy 

about this spurious Leonardo, that there is now chieftain, Scaramuccia. 

documentary evidence of its spuriousness given '" Bernh. Berenson states, I 1^-now not on what 

by Corrado Ricci, the new director of the Ufhzi grounds, that jacopo Saltarelli (see p. 121) was 

(in the proceedings of the P'lorentine Art-historical the model for this drawing. 

Institute, for 1905, p. 12). Signor Ricci here de- •'"' See the list of the Aledicis' works of art, 

nionstrates that the picture, which is painted on published by Mtintz. 

(northern-Flemish?) oak, in an inventory about ■"' Borghini ; "II Riposo." Florence, IS30, 

1600, is expressly entered as the work of a p 299. 

Fleming, and Leonardo's name has not crept into •'' Concerning Leonardo's earlv awakened feel- 

the inventory until 1784. After this, I take it for ing for Nature and independent manner of ren- 

granted that Leonardo's name is now really re- dering a landscape, we have already had a proof 

moved from the picture in the Ufiizi. in the early landscape drawing from the Valley of 

''" The caricatures — the genuine ones and those the Arno, dated with his own hand 1473. We 

preserved in copies — all belong to a later period shall have more to say about this in a subsequent 

of Leonardo's production, and will be spoken of chapter, 

more fully in a subsequent part of this work. ■''' Dr. Wilhelm Bode on \'errocchio : " Bild- 

"" MS. Ashburnham, I., 6b (about the year werke des A. del V." in the Jahrb. d. preus. 

1492). Richter, i, page 292. Kunstsamml., 18S2. Archivio Storico dell'Arte, 

'"' Jerome of Aachen, called Jerome Bosch, 1893, pp. 77-84. In this are mentioned as works 

Dutch painter, 1460 — 1516. (The galleries in b)' Verrocchio, (i) the Deposition from the Cross, 

Brussels, Antwerp, Vienna, etc.) with Federigo of Urbino's portrait, in the Car- 

'^ While these lines were being written news mine in V^enice (possibl)' a work by Bellano), (2) 

came of another wax bust by Leonardo, which the plaster relief " Discordia" in the South Ken- 

Dr. Bode, the director of the Berlin Museum, had sington Museum (subsequently asserted by Bode 

ac(|uired in London. Competent English and to be a genuine youthful production of Leonardo), 

German authorities have declared the bust to be and (3) the Judgment of Paris, a bronze plaque in 

a modern work, dating about 1S50, modelled by the Dreyfuss Collection, Paris (also subsequently 

an English sculptor of the name of Lucas, after re-christened "Leonardo"). Among Verrocchio's 

an old picture of Leonardo's school. Flaving pictoral works Dr. Bode reckons, m addition to 

seen the bust, I am of the same opinion. the disputed Tobias picture in the Academy in 

"" See Dr. Bode's paper on " Leonardo als Florence (under Botticelli's name, but in reality 

Bildhauer " in the Jahrb. d. preuss Kunstm. B. a work by Botticini), a number of Madonnas, of 

XXV., 1904. which the far from lovely No. 104 A, in the Berlin 

■" The so-called " Bayersdorffer Madonna," Gallery, is the most typical (an inferior school 

which is treated at some length farther on work), 

(pp. 128 et seq.). ■'' Miintz on Verrocchio: Plist. de I'art pendant 

'^ A similar, but somewhat smaller red-chalk la Renaissance, IP, p. 497. — Gazette d. Beaux- 
drawing is to be found at Oxford. Arts, 189 1, pp. 227 et set[. — " Leonardo da Vinci, 

'*' Jul. Lange, Udvalgte Skrifter. A copy of P, pp. 22 et seq. 

the drawing in Venice. '" Published by Milanesi. 

■'" Berenson, in his great work on the " Floren- " The bronze boy with the dolphin was executed 
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ns a fountain fur Lorenzn dr Medici's villa at thin,L;- about an Adoration of the Kings. All 

(Airre-,L;i, and it was not until the middle of the these works, unfortunately, have completely dis- 

i6th centur}- that it was moved by the Grand appeared. 

Duke Cosimo to the courtyard of the Palazzo '"' Concerning the Pistoian altar-piece, see 

X'ecchio, where it took the place of Donatello's pp. 1.20-122. 

David. ^" The group was ordered in 1465, and the 

"'- The niche itself in which the Thomas group greater number of payments was made in J476- 

stands is Donatello's work, and formerly contained So. In 14S2 the finished model (now lost) was 

that artist's statue of S. Louis (now in S. Croce). bought to be put up in Mercanzia's hall. In 

This niche was the object of an argument that April, 14S3, a total sum of Soo golden gulden? 

refiected the political strife in Florence. The was granted to the artist in consideration of the 

niche had originally belonged to the Parte Giiclfa, excellence of the work, and not until June 21, 

who had allowed Donatello to adorn it with his 14S3, was the bronze group set up in its place, 

patron saint. In 1459 the Guelph part)' was com- It ma)' thus be concluded that the making of the 

pelled b)' the democratic part)- to gi\-e up the model itself took place during the years 1476-80, 

niche to another guild (the council of the com- the casting 14S0-82, and the chiselling brought to 

mercial court), which, in 14O5, commissioned a termination in the summer of 1483. 
\'errocchio to execute a new piece ol sculpture '' Nicolo Forteguerri died in 1473. In 1476 

for the niche. \'errocchio's model was agreed upon out of fi\'e 

■'■'■ In 14G1 Verrocchio made the clasps men- competing designs. After certain difficulties and 
tioned (Mackowsky refers to a placjue in the intrigue, the ultimate order was given, in accord- 
Berlin Museum). In 14G7 he was one of the ancc with Lorenzo de Medici's arbitration, to 
judges of the work on the lantern crowning the Verrocchio. After 1478 we find Verrocchio's 
cathedral dome, il bottonc. On the loth Sep- both\<^a, with Credi at its head, in Pistoia, working 
tember, 1468, he was entrusted with the con- at the monument. In July, 1483, Verrocchio 
struction of the pal/a to be fastened to the top, declared everything to be ready, and claimed 
made of sheets of copper hammered out o^-er pavment. The work was never finished, however, 
round stones, soldered together and richl)- gilt. In 1488 \'errocchio died, and in 151 1 its com- 
In 1 47 1 the pal/a \\'as fixed, and abinx- it the pletion was entrusted to Raphael's assistant, 
cross with the precious relics in the arms. In Lorenzetti. The monument as it was executed, 
January, j6oo, the lantern was struck by lightning, however, was a pupil's work, most probably by 
after which the Grand Duke Ferdinand had the Credi and Francesco di Simone jointly. The 
whole restored. terra-cotta sketch in the South Kensington 

" Vasan says: "He drew, for instance, with Museum, which differs considerably from the 

pen the excellent cartoons of a b.ittle between monument, may be by Credi (Berenson ascribes 

naked men, intending to execute them with it definitely to Credi, whilst Mackowsky seems 

colour upon a wall." It recalls Pollaiuolo's to think it is an original by Verrocchio); a 

fighting men and the frescoes m the Torre al drawing m the Malcolm collection of one of the 

Gallo. According to Albertim's " :\Iemoriale," angels holding a mandorla is certainly by Credi. 
\'errocchio had also, as painter, executed large '^ The competition was between Desiderio da 

decorative works, such as three pictures of the Settignano, Giuhano da Majano and a certain 

Herculean labours, painted on canvas in the old Andrea Michaelis, who can be no other than 

council chamber. \yasarialso mentions some- Andrea del X'crrocchio (son of Michele di Cioni). 
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""' See Note 43. ■"'" Compare Leonnrdo's well known flrawin,^ of 

A receipt dated 1469 for the payment is in the castini^' of a canmin (at Windsor), 

the State archives in Florence. '■' AccordinL;- to a document of ( )ctobcr, 1474, 

'' According to the editor of Vasari, these he cast a bell with ligurcs and orn;;ment for the 

apostles were reall)- made, but were stolen about monastery on Monte Scalari. It afterwards went 

the middle of the iSth centur)-. Vasari also to S. Pancrazio in the Valley of the Arno, cracked 

mentions two bronze busts of Alexander and in 1815 and was recast. 

Darius, ordered by Lorenzo dc Medici, to give to ''" This hgure is mentioned in earlier records. 

King Matthias Corvinus, and speciallv draws There are snnilar hgures upon the Ccnincil Idouse 

attention to their finely chased armour and helmet in Siena (by Dello Delli), in the Sala del Oriluogo, 

ornamentation. This recalls Leonardo's famous m the Council 1 buise in b'lorence (b)- Lorenzo 

profile ch'awing of a warrior in armour and helmet della Volpaia), and on the Torre del Drc^logio on 

m the Malcohm Collection (shown on p. 133), and the piazza of S. Mark in Venice. In reading 

the soldiers in A'errocchio's own siU'cr relief of about this mechanical figure by X'errocchio, we 

the execution of John the Baptist. The well- cannot but recall Leonardo's mechanical figures, 

known Scipio relief in the Louvre, which is the angels with the movable wings (in Milan), 

generally considered to be by Leonardo, is in my and the lion that opened its breast filled with 

opinion a suspicious work, something like the French lilies at the French king's festival, 

so-called Donatello's S. Cecilia, and probably ''' He restored for Lorenzo an antique Mars)-as 

modern. torso in red marble, utilising its white veins to 

■'■- Copied in the archives of the Uffizi by to emphasise the sinews of the body (according to 

|. Semper, and printed in Zahn's Jahrb. f. Kw., Vasari). Johann Fichard, the travelling lawyer 

1868, p. 360. from Frankfurt, saw it in the Medici's collection 

''■' Before 1469 (the year of Piero de' Medici's of antiques in 1536, after which date it entirely 

death). Piero's mark, a diamond ring, is woven disappeared. Mackowsky declares a mistake was 

into the decoration, therefore probably an order made when Donatello's and Verrocchio's restored 

from him. Marsyas figures are identified with the two in the 

■'^ The Aledici sarcophagus was completed in corridor of the Uffizi, Nos. 155 and 156. The 

1472. Marsyas that Fichard saw was seated. In the 

■" See Note 47. Collection of Drawings in the Ulfizi there is a 

"' On the plan of an ancient sarcophagus with study ot a sitting, nude male figure with his hands 

representations of the Alcestis myth (now in the tied behind him, perhaps a iNIarsyas, b\- David 

Villa Faustina at Cannes, formerly in a Roman Ghirlandaio (under Filippino's name). \ asari 

palace), the composition is arranged in two tells us that he owned a terra-cotta relief by 

different scenes, and here and there figure motives Verrocchio of a horse's head, which was copied 

have been borrowed (see illustration in an article from the antique. Cf. also L. Jaeschke's Die 

by Frida Schottmiiller in Report, f. Kw., 1902, Antike in der Florentiner Malerei. Heitz, igoo. 

p. 403). '''' The S. John reredos itir the P)aptister\' from 

'' The sketch in the South Kensington Museum the nfiddle of the 14th century. In 1402 it was 

is not the one on which the monument is based, finished in Gothic style, except the two side 

Berensen, however, sees principally Credi's hand portions and the statue of S. John iiimselt. This 

in the monument as executed, this having been was executed by Michelozzo in 1432. In 1477 a 

done from an altered sketch. competition was determined upon tor the lour 
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reliefs with the subjects (i)tlie Meeting" of Mary saints, in the Tribuna in the Uffizi. (Compare 

and Ehzabeth, (2) the Uu-thof I<>hn, (3) Salome's drawings by \'errocchio and his school, and especi- 

Dance, (4) the Belieadm^ of [ohn. Pollaiuolo all>' the Pistoian ^Madonna, or the Verrocchiesque 

sent in four wax models and \'errocchio three, picture by Credi in the Louvre with a similar sub- 

and they each had to do one relief, the other two ject). It is not easy to say when Perugino may 

being left to some insignificant guild siK-ersmiths. ha\'e entered V'errocchio's studio. He had prob- 

IMackowsky considers the two cla\' models at ably been there for the first time when in 1475 he 

Rothschild's, Paris, to be A'errocchio's originals, was mentioned as decorator of the Council House 

while he ascribes the silver work to the bottcgn. I in Perugia. It is certain, howe\'er, that in 1482 

belie\'e the silver relief to be a genuine and highly he was once more in Florence, and at that time 

important work by A'errocchio, executed between the Thomas group was almost finished. Subse- 

1477 and 1480, that is to say simultaneously with quently he let himself be influenced by Leonardo, 

the completion of the Thomas group and the as in a picture at Cannes, about 1515, \vhich is 

preliminar\' wr)rk fr)r the Colleoni monument. In founded upon the idea of the Virgin of the Rocks. 

reality the whole idea for the Colleoni type lies '" Francesco di Simone (1438-1493) is (as Georg 

//; ;»/a' in the silver relief (see illustration, p. 215), Gronau has clearly provetl, (ahrb. d. preuss 

Leonardo's Malcolm drawing being also executed Ksm, i8g6 ) iiifci- aha the real draughtsman of 

in close sympathy with the work- of this genius. the so called Verrocchio's Sketch-book, leaves of 

"''' In the Dre\-fuss Collection in f^aris there is a which are to be found in the Louvre and other 

beautiful terra-cotta bust of Giuliano de' Medici, museums under \'errocchio's name. As a sculptor 

which mi.uFt well be Verrocchio's own work-. He he has assisted Verrocchio in the execution of a 

is represented wearing a richly chased coat of mail, number of works, such as the Tornabuoni relief, 

but without a helmet. a Madonna relief in the E^argello with a plasticalK' 

'■' This, too, recalls Leonardo, who was a hi,i;hly worked out cloudv sky as back-ground, the four 

valued arranger of festi\-ities. "\-irtues" at ^Ime. x-Vndre's in Paris (compare the 

Miintz also makes use of this fact to taunt authentic work bv him, the Tartaeni monument 

Verrocchio on the subject of artisan orders, as if in the I-k)logna Cathedral) and probably Lorenzo 

Donatello or any of the .threat artists of the Renais- de' Medici's bust m the Shaw Collection in 

sance were ashamed oi accepting;' orders for art Boston. 

handicraft ! "' The Botticini cjuestion, which has long stood 
It is \'asari who quotes \'errocchio as Peru- m the wa\- of a true recognition of Verrocchio's 
gino's master. Crowe and Ca\-alcaselle, III, p. 145, and to some extent Botticelli's artistic person- 
record their full adhesion to the statement, and alities, has now, m all essentials, been made clear 
\'errocchio's influence is acknowledged m all by Crow and Cavalcaselle m VII B of their 
quarters, IScrenson among them (" slightly influ- histor)- of painting. Further lifdit has been 
enced by Verrocchio "). Besides the resemblance thrown upon it by I3erenson and by Ktihnel, to 
in postures — the one so much fa\-oured by Peru- whose monograph (Francesco Botticini, Stras- 
gino, the standin,y- motix'e with the weight of the burg, 1905), I refer the reader. 

body thrown on to one le-, found m David, in '" Tond<.>s, some of them in the Borghcse and 

Thomas and m the Baptist in the Baptism of the Uflizi— an eclectic between Credi and Piero 

Christ.— I would point to the direct employment di Cosimo, with starting-point m Verrocchio's 

ot A'errocchio' draper}- studies for PeruL;ino studio, 

pictures, such as the Madonna enthroned among Alunno d' Andrea (del Verrocchio). To this 
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anonymous personality, whose works will be com- to see Perugino himsulf in the person represented 

pared in the following pages, I have given this but have given it up ; it is impossible t<"> disregard 

temporary name, as Berenson has done, for the hlceness to the \'cri-<-)Cchio portrait that V'asari 

instance, with an anonymous Alunno di Domenico gives, and which must be drawn from the picture 

(Ghndandaio). See the chapter on the Baptism m the Ufhzi. 

of Christ, p. 63. " Miintz, Leonardo, 22 et seq. 

'' Giovanni della Robbia (1469-1529?) often ''' Eugene Miintz's worlv gives an abundance of 

makes direct use of Verrocchio's compositions for false Leonardo drawings as genuine, among them 

his glazed pottery. In the Collegio della Cjuiete the vignette upon the title-page itself, 

at Carreggi we find Verrocchio's Thomas grou[i ''' In addition to Miintz, Bode and Miiller- 

actually reproduced in Robbia ware. Verrocchio's Walde. 

Madonnas are also repeated m the later Robbia '' Jacob Ijurckhardt has made valuable contri- 

works, of which the best are Giovanni's own. butions in his classical writing on the Renaissance 

'- Fiorenzo di Lorenzo from Umbria (1440- culture, more particularly in the chapiters on 

1521), in his first work to which a date can be "modern fame" and "modern mockery and wit." 

assigned — an altar-piece in the gallery in Perugia '"^ Antonio Billi was the lirst (about 15 16-1520) 

— shows that he is ot the Florentine school, to assert that Verrocchio was L^onatello's pupil 

Crowe and Ca\'alcaselle, as also Bode, Schmarzow (see II Libro di Antonio Billi, edited by Fre}', 

and Ulman, infer this to have been \'errocchio's. Berlin, 1892, p. 47). From this writer it has 

Berenson, on the contrary, puts him down as passed to the Magliabecchian Anonimo (II Codice 

possibly a pupil of Benozzo Gozzoli, and trained. Magi., Ed. Fre}', p. 89). Subsecjuently Baldi- 

intcr aha, under the influence of Antonio del nucci (Notizie dei Professori del disegno da 

Pollaiuolo. Although I admit the correctness of Cimabue in qua; Florence, 1845, I., \). 536) also 

these observations of Berenson, I also consider maintains, in accordance with a very old MS. to 

there is reason to include Verrocchio among the which he refers, that Verrocchio was Donatello's 

artists who have influenced Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. pupil and e\-en uiio dc' siioi pi-iiiii c noii il ininiino. 

'■■' From Vasari (Milanesi, III., p. 574) we know As opposed to these authors, Pomponius Ciuuricus 
that Perugmo once, at any rate, painted Verroc- (De sculptura, 1502, Ed. H. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 
chio's portrait, namely, in his frescoes in the 1886, p. 253 et scq.) speaks of onl\- an imitation 
Jesuit monastery in Florence. Berenson gives of Donatello's art : Andreas Aliicrochius DoiiatcUi 
the picture in the Uflizi (No. 1 163) as a work by scd iaui sciiis uinuliis. And Vasari, who has worked 
Domenico Ghirlandaio and representing Peru- with Antonio IJilli's MS. before him (see Frey's 
gino's portrait. I cannot agree with him in this preface to the Anonimo), does not mention an_\- 
attribution. I see here, especiall)- in the landscape, such relation of pupil antl master, and must there- 
in the drawing of the mouth and eyes, and in the fore ha^■e changetl his mmtl. See also Curt 
whole character of the expression, Perugino's art Sachs, Das Taljernak-el ftir X'errocchios Thomas- 
as we know it from his other portraits of the gruppe am ( )rsanmichele ; Ileitz, Slrasburg, 1904, 
Florentine period, from the fine portrait of a p. 30. 

woman in the Tribuna of the Uflizi (under ''' According as the \'ear 14^^ is reckoned as 

Raphael's name), from Francesco dell (J[)ere's that of his birth (the general assumption), or 

portrait, and above all from his own portrait in 1436, as it is recortled in the Florentine registers. 

the Sistine fresco and the frescoes in Cambio. Hans l\Iackowsk\' cIkjoscs the latter \'ear in his 

On the other hand I have been strongly tempted in manv res[ieets excellent \'errocchio biographx', 
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X'clhagen ;ind Klasing, Leipzig and Bielefelt, IdlU in this lie is certainly mistaken ; tlie picture 

igoi. is actually the work of two painters. 

"' Donatello's residence in Padua and \^cnice "' The altar-piece for the Cathedral in Pistoia, 

lasted from 1443 to 1453. see p. 122. 

" See, for instance, Ghiberti's competition '" An illustration of it is given in Mackowsky's 

relief for the Lkiptisterv, Abraham's sacrifice, " Verrocchio," p. 36. 

especially the shepherds m the foreground. ''■ Ferri, " Raccolta di disegni," p. 159. W. 

Verrocchio has also evidently studied Ghiberti's Bode, " Ital. Bildhauer," p. 116. 

naturalistic ornament. ■'■' Berenson, " Drawings," I., p. 38. 

"-' Mackowsky, too (p. 27) has noticed V'er- '" I will take this opportunity of cU'awing atten- 

rocchio's close connection with certain of tion to a closely allied drawing of an angel's head 

Desiderio's works, such as the iMarzuppini tomb, to be lound in the same place (Ufiizi, Cat. II., 

without venturing to assert the relation of pupil lyy), w^hich is rather Credi's work, but very much 

and master. In another passage (p. 14) he seems resembles the young Granacci's drawings, 

rather to think ot I'Sernardo Kosselino as Ver- ■'' In his book on " Melozzo da Forli," Pro- 

rocchio's teacher. fessor Schmarsow ascribes the drawing to Piero 

^■' Bode's Ciceronen, 8 Aufl., III., p. 649. Mac- di Cosimo. 

kowsk)''s Verrocchio. p. 79. '"' Berenson, " Drawings," I., p. 40. 

■■^* Morelli (Lermolieff) Die Gallerie zu Berlin, '■" Berenson, "Drawings," PI. XXVI., Vol. I., 

2 Ausg.,p. 36. p. ^y. 

"' The outline of the drawing is pricked with a "" In the Malcolm Collection in the British 

needle, and has thus been transferred by pouncing. Museum (No. 2^) there is a drawing of drapery 

■"' M\' attributmn ot these pictures to Baldo- for a sitting figure by Credi, which is a direct copy 

vinetti, made se\'eral years ago, received further of the l)eautiful Leonardo drawing in the Louvre 

confirmation from the fact that kierenson came (p. y^,). The difference m the manner of the two 

to the same conclusion. See his iine chapter on artists can be best studied here, 

lialdovinetti in the Stud>- and Criticism of Italian '■'■' For instance, the drawing of drapery. No. 434 

Art, Second Series, London, 1902, jip. 23-39. '" the Uffizi, under Leonardo's name, is a study 

'' See also the ne.xt chapter on the Two by Granacci for his altar piece in the Berlin 

Annunciations and Ikildoxanctti's picture in S. Museum, 

^liniato. As further comparisons may be men- '"" Concerning Leonardo's customary wa\- of 

tioned lialdovinctti's Madonna among Saints in drawing draperies Vasari relates: "He was very 

tlie Ulhzi and similar pictures from \'errocchio's diligent in drawing frc^n nature, and sometimes 

^t"cli"- in malang models of clay figures. Upon these 

See tlie head ot a >-outh on the Windsor he arranged wet cloths dipped in plaster, and then 

sheet, p. 2j. patientl>- drew them upon very fine canvas made 

^'■' Dr. Bode (Jahrb. d. preus. Ksm., 1882) makes of crape, or used linen, and did them in black and 

much of the dilterence in techniquv shown b_\- the white with the point of his brush m a miraculous 

two "hands" that liave worked at the picture. wa>-, which can be confirmed by some of his that 

Morelli (G. zu Berlin, p. 36), on the other hand, I have in my sketch-book." 

considers the " oil-pamting " to be onlv some '"' Job, Guthmann, who has written a corn- 
restorer's daubm- with thick yellow varnish, prehensive account of " Landschaftsmalerei der 
which has once more been partially removed; toscanischen u. umbrischen Knnst von Cxiotto bis 
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Ivarlael (Leipzi_L;', 1902), also considers tlic land- has characterised the anonymous persi.malit)' 

scape m the Baptism of Christ to be Leonardo's that stands behmd the pictures he has grouped 

work (p. 240). to-ether. 

Concerning the de\-elopment of the feeling '" The picture in particular of the Adoration 

for landscape, see a chapter in Burekhardt's of the Kings in London, with the small figures in 

"Cultur d. Renaissance m Italien." the ver}' wide, romantic, rocky landscape, recalls 

'"'-'■ Compare Guthmann's account m the above directly in its arrangement and interpretation, 

mentioned book, as also Josiah Gilbert's " Land- Flemish pictures by the continuators of the Van 

scape in Art" (London, 18S5), and Wolfgang E\-cks, and even touches Latimer. 

Kallab's"Die toscanische Landskaftsmalerei nn "'' Bernhard Berenson was the first to emphasise 

XIV. Jh." (i Jahrb. d. k. Samml. d. allerh. Kaiser- Verrocchio's important contribution towards the 

hauses Vienna iqoo). development of landscape painting. In his book- 

'"' The picture is unfortunately very much on the " FL.rentine Painters," he speaks of 

painted over. A'errocchio (perhaps a little partially) as the 

'"' Guthmann, p. iS^ landscape painter pdi' excellence in the Florentine 

""' There IS an intelligent little article on Uccello quattrocento: " the first to feel that a faithful 

by Charles Loeser in the " Repertonum t. K. w," reproduction of the cont(jurs is not landscape, 

189S, pp. 8^-94. '^^''''-t the painting of nature is an art distinct from 

1"' The three battle pictures are all m a more the painting of the figure." 

or less bad state of preservation, and seem to "" Crowe & Cavalcaselle ; Ital. ]\Lalerei bei 

have changed colour in places (the horses). ^^'-^^ Jordan, lA'., p. 528. 

They were, moreover, as long as 400 years ago, "' Bernh. Berenson, "Florentine Painters," 

restored by Bugiardini (see \"asari's biography PP- S^'-Go. 

of this artist). '" Lermoliefi"; Die Gallerien zu Berlin, 1893, 

"'" It IS significant that Baldovmetti's Madonna P- -4- See also the Louvre catalogues. Cat. 

in the Louvre was at first called a Piero della Tauzia, No. 158, and Cat. Reiset, No. 219. 

Francesca. Cf. Berenson's chapter on the artist "' Crowe & Ca^-alcaselle ; Ital. Alaleri bei ?\Iax 

in his " Study and Criticism, II.," p. ^2. Jordan, IV., p. 528. 

'"■' \'asari (Milanesi), II., p. 595. '""" Lermolieff ; Die Gallerie zu Berlin, p. 22. 

"" A Madonna with Saints, in the long cor- '" The editor of the above volume, 

ridor in the Uffizi, is a work in every respect "'"' -^dolf Rosenberg; Leonardo da A'inci, 

characteristic of Baldovinetti. Here, too, the Khnstlermonographien. \'elhagen & Klasmg, 

tops of cypresses appear ab(jve a hanging of ^^^S, pp. 23-2G. 

gold brocade that forms the background for '"■' Bernard Berenson ; Florentine Painters " 

the figures. and " Drawings of Florentine Painters," London, 

"' Studio pictures in the Uflizi, Berlin and 1893, I., p. 33. 

Glasgow. '--i Georg Gronau ; Leonardo da \'inci, London, 

^'- Trattato della Pittura, Ludwig's edition pp. 1902. 

68-69. '^'"' W. Schmidt; Zeitschr. f. bild. K., 1893', 

Bernhard Berenson has separated this artistic pp. 139-141. 

personalit}Trom the Botticellian school production, '"' W. I:5ode : P>urck-h,irdts Cicerone, 8 Aufi., 

and in a charmingly written article (to be found III., p. 757. V. MullerA\',ild(' : Leonardo da 

in the first volume of his " Stud}' and Criticism ") \hnci, I., pj). 38-40. Sidnex- Cohan ; Selected 
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drawings from old masters in Oxford. Frowde, cliiesquc iMadonna and tlie angels H}-ing in the 

London, 190^1907. air, as on the Forteguerri monument. 

"' A. von Beckerath ; Ueber einige Zeichn. (5) Tho \'errocchiesque Madonna lunette al 

alter Meister in Oxford. l\e[i. f. K\v., 1907, fyesco over S. Zenobius in the Palazzo Vecchio 

pp. 291-293. (Alinari, 64S4), a studio work that is probablv 

'"' H. de Geynililler ; Gazette des Beaux-Arts, from the hand of David Ghirlandaio. It would 

1S90, p. 97. not be difficult to point out yet other points of 

'■-"' Gabrit'lle Seailles; Leonardo da \'inci, connection with \'errocchio among the numerous 

Paris, 1S92, p. 20. and \'aried drawings of this earh' eclectic. 

'■"' Eugene Mlintz ; Leonardo da Vinci, pp. '■*" Morelli (Lermoliefi), Die Gallerie zu Berlin 

50-51. As a possible studA- for the Virgin he p. 2^. 

gi\-es the splendid drawing of draper}" m the ' '' Crowe and Cavalcaselle (IV., p. 528) write : 

Louvre (p. 73 of this book), and for the angel " Das Bilcl lasst aut den ersten Blick an Granacci 

the drapery study No. 420 ior a kneeling figure denken, doch macht die Uebereinstimmung mit 

in the Uffizzi. den A'orgenannten Ridolto's Urheberschaft wahr- 

'■'' Baron de GeN-midler assumes it to be the scheinlicher." 

seaport Porto Pisano. '■'■' Era Angelico's fresco in S. Marco. 

'■'- We may mention the following works by '■''' The \'irgin was traditionalh' represented in 

I)om. Ghirlandaio which prove this influence : a walled garden. 

(i) Berlin, No. 93. "Meeting between Christ '■'' Aluller-W'alde ; Leonardo, pp. 36-40. 

and John the Baptist," \\h\c\\ I agree with Bode '■'■ Sir Sidney Colvin is of this opinion. He 

in considering an early work of Ghirlandaio says: "The fact that the present drawing" 

under Verrocchio's influence. (shown on p. 100 of this book) " is certainl}' for 

(2) Uffizi, No. 1297. The early Altar-piece the sleeve of the angel in this picture, and as 
with the enthroned X'irgin and archangels certainly b)' the hand of Leonartlo, seems to 
SS. Michael and Raphael, etc. (Alinari, 422). place the attribution of the picture itself to him 

(3) Accademia, No. 66. Altar-piece wath the henceforward beyond doubt." 

enthroned Virgin and four samts (Alinari, 1444). "■' A. von Beckerath criticises the picture quite 

ISoth these altar-pieces are built upon a scheme sharpl)-, and concludes with the words: "If the 

of composition of which we have the prototNqie m Louvre picture is by Leonardo, then the Floren- 

Verrocchio's altar-piece in Pistoia — a s_\-mmctrical tine [Mcture cannot be by him, but must be b_\- 

arrangement wath the \hrgin u}ion a marble throne one of his artist friends, whose name we do not 

in front of a marble wall or open balustrade with at present know, and wdio lias painted the picture 

plants in \ases, and l)ehind it the dark tree tops under his guidance." 

of the garden, oranges and cypresses, inre-ular "" Wickhoft", Erants ; fahrb. d. preuss. Kunst- 

order. In the details there is also a resemblance sammlungen, 1899, P- -H- 

to X'errocchio, which has e^'cn misled a connoisseur '" See above, note 132. 

like Professor \'ickholf into ascribing to Domenico ''- The so-called BaA'ersdorff' Madonna. W. 

Ghirlandaio drawin-s of drapery that, both from Schmidt in :\tunich sees the resemblance, but 

their technique and form, must have come from believes that both pictures are painted by Lorenzt) 

\'errocchio's pupils or followers. di Credi. 

(4) The Innocenti iiicture( 1488), the Adoration ""' Aluller-Valde, Leonardo, p. :;6. 

f the Kings (Almari, 3779), with the \'crroc- '" No. 428. .Morelli has put down the drawing 
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NOTES 

as a "Flemish copy of Vcrrocchio " (Doria- Montelupo district. Si.^nor Fcrri, in his cataloi^ue 

Borghesc, p. 266). of the Uthzi drawings, adds the bewildering in- 

"■"' The drawin,^;- has been used as a model by formation tliat the drawing- is a. prinui idea for tlie 

that pupil of Leonardo who painted the Litta landscape in the Virgin of the Ivoclvs, which of 

Madonna in S. Petersburg, probably Beltraflio. course is nonsense. 

"'■■ Jahrb. d. l^reuss. Kunstsammh, III., iSS:;, "" Trattato della Pittura, Chap. LX. 

p. 260, and later in Ital. liildhauer, 18S7, pp. 156 '"' In additicjn to the Braun i)hotograph there is 

et seq. one by Oppenheim, Dresden, No. 9. 

"■ Waagen ; Kunstdenlcmaler zu Wicn, 1S66, "'"' The Dresden Cabinet's manuscript list from 

p. 276: " IMindestens doch einem der besten 173'*^, P- IIQI- 

Schiller des L., etwa dem Beltraffio beizumessen ""' Morelli (Lermolieff); Die Gal. zu P)erlin, ist 

sein dtirfte." ed., p. 257. 

>"' Miiller-Walde; Leonardo, p. 66. '"' ?\Iorelli (LermolielT); Die Gal. zu Miinchen u. 

"'■' Morelli (Lermolieff) ; Die Gallerie zu Berlin, Dresden, pp. 349 et seq. 

1893, p. V- ^'" I'^eiblatt zur Algem. Zcitung, No. 215, 1S96. 

^'■" Berenson ; Florentine Painters, p. 130. "" W. Schmidt i Zeitschr. f. bild. K., 1893, 

^■''' Mackowsky; \^;rrocchio, \\ 46. pp. 139 et seq. 

'■"'■-' In Zeitschrift f. bild. Kunst, N.F., XIV., ''" lierenson, Drawings, I., p. 42. 

p. 274. ''' " He did it badl}' : the eyes are out of draw- 

i.-.:i 11 i^itrasse la Ginevra cl'Amerigo Benci, cosa ing, the neck is shapeless." 

bellissima." \"asari, IV., p. 39. See also Anon ''- Lermolieff, Die Gallerie zu Berlin, 1893, 

Caddiano, ed. Milanesi, p. 11. p. ],-/ (Frizzoni's note). 

^■'^ Rosenberg ; Leonardo, p. 28. '"•' Bode in Repert. f.Kw., 1899, p. 390. 

^■'■' Miiller-Walde; Leonardo, p. 66. '"' Berenson (Drawings, I., p. 42) bases his attri- 

^'* Berenson, Bernhard : Florentine Painters, bution to Credi upon a study for the Baptist in 

p. log. the His de la Salle Collection m the Louvre. 

'■'' F. Sitwell (TAqies of Ijeaut\- in Renaissance The saint is standing in the same jiosition as in 

and Modern I'ainting. Art Journal, N.S., 1889, the picture, but diflers a little in the drapery, 

p. 5) was the first to recognise Gio\'anna Torna- the character ol the head and the expression 

buoni in Ghirlanclaio's fresco of the Salutation. (Braun's photograph). The stuch- is an un- 

Enrico Ridolfo (Giovanna T. e Gine\'ra dei Ijcnci. doubted Credi. From this Berenson concludes 

Archivio Storico Italiano, 1890, pp. 425 ct seq.) that the picture is also jiainted by Credi. The 

has proved that Ginevra dei Benci could not have reason wh)' the two Baptists actually differ so 

been represented, as she had died m 1473. Cf. much from one another is, m Bereiison's opinion, 

also Ulrich Thieme in Zeitsch f. bild. K., 1S98, that the drawing was done in 1478 when the pic- 

p. 192. ture was ordered, whereas the picture was only 

''■'^ In a private letter to the author. finished in 1485, when the demand was made tor 

"" Mackowsky, p. 46. its delivery. Credi's de\'elopment in the meantime 

"'" We know it from the document called " the was to explain the diilerence between the two 

memorandum of Tommaso the cloth-wea\'er." Ikiptists. lUit this is an .irtificial conclusion. As 

"" Miintz (p. 38) wrongly reads sea for sia and the two fi^nres are real]_\' so different, it is more 

a di 2 daghosto for add] 5 dai^liossto. natural to conclude th.it the>- are h\ different 

'"' It is Uzielli who places the landscape in the artists ; the resemblance m attitude and txqie may 
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NOTES 

come froin their hri\-iny had tlie same model and diflicult p<:)int in tlie history of ( iranacci's dcx'olop- 

fi-orn tlir pui)irs dcsiru to imitate his master, ment is the ,L;roup of evidently arcliaistic drawin.^s, 

Credi, for instance, in his picture in S. Domenico in which quattrocento reminiscences rise to the 

at Fiesole, imitated the I-Saptist in Verrocchio's surface of his mobile art. This conscious reaction 

llaptism of Christ. Credi actually worked from appears to belon,L^- to his later years. In co-opera- 

his master's pictures. tion with Berenson, in 1901, I grouped together in 

''" Francesco (iranacci must have been born the I'flizi alone hft)'-five of Granacci's drawings 

about 14O1J. In 1480 his mother said he was that are scattered about under the most \'aried, 

(deven years of age. Me was undoubtedl}' a and generall)' incorrect, names. Nine are called 

pui)il of (Jredi, and a fellow pupil of the so-called by their right name, one is called Franciabigio, 

Tommaso. When with Credi he must ha\'e five Domenico ( Jhirlandaio, three Manicra del 

studied drawings b}' \'errocchio and Leonardo. Ghirlandaio, se\'en Ilotticelli, one Manicra di 

He does not seem to have entered (_ihirlandaio's ButticcUi, si.\ hdlippino, eight Piero del Pollaiuolo, 

great studio until later. There he was jirincipall}' one Manwri di Picro del I'ollaitiolo, one Leonardo, 

under the guidance of Da\'id Ghirlandaio, as his three I'esellino, six Credi, three Sogliani, one .S"r;/e/(7 

numerous nude studies and drawings of drapery F;erc7;////rt,altogetherfift\'-h\edrawingsljy(jranacci. 
show. It must have been still later that tlie '''' Photo, Philpot 752, l^rogi I'Scjy. 

fJotticelli element began to blend with his art '" Photographed b}' Ilrogi (No. 1GO2) as an 

through his ac(|uaintance wath Raphaelino del Ignnto fKirciitino. 

Garbo, who for a time exercised a great influence ''"' Note the hatched baclvground shadow down 

ujion him. That he \\'as at the same time an the back', so characteristic of (iranacci and 

admirer ot bdliiipiiio, and studied that \'irtu(jso's intended tr) thrown}) the outline ; note als(j the 

tlrawing technique is shown, inter edin, b_\' his points of light on all the folds of the bod}', 
silver-point studies f(_)r his Josephs (in the Ulhzi). '''' ISerenson, ])rawings, I., p. 3S. 

Finally his eclectic ckwelopment is completed b\- '^" Koopman, W. ; Die Madonna mit fler 

contact with Fra liartolommeo. In his later schiinen l)lumen\-ase. Ivepert. f. Kw., XIII. 

manner, moreover, the imiiressions of Fra (iHcju), |q). 1 icS- 1 22. Ge)']miller, 1 1, de ; La \'ierge 

I)artolomme(j's art are blended with those of a I'o'illet. (iazette d. lieaux-arts, iScjo, pp. 

other cr)ntemporaries, t'.,g., Soghani (who had 97-104. Liibk-e, \\ . ; Altcs u. Neuc;s. J-Jreslau, 

also begun as a jiupil of Credi), Francialjigio 1S91, [)p. 2S0-2H]. 

and Sarto. It is a ^■e^_\' difficult matter to '"' Kieflell, F . ; Em Jugenbild Leonardos? 

determine wdio are the givers and who the Report., f. Kw., XIV. (iSij i), pp. 2 1 7-220. Alorelli 

receivers in this reciprocation of influences. The (Lermolieff); Die < iallericn zu Alunchen u. Dresden 

productions of this weakF'-built and recepti\-e 1S91 , pp. 348-35G. " Meiner Ueberzeugung nach 

generation of artists are interwoven like a thick'et wurden beide fblder, das in Dresden sowoals 

of pli.ible wahow wands. At this time, about the jenes in ?\Iiinc]Ten, \'on einem sehr unter- 

close of the century, when Leonardo disappeared geordneten Maler aus J^dandenr nach Zeich- 

from the scene and ?\Iichelangelo had not _\-et nungen des Verrocchio angefertigt." 
taken the command, Flori;ntine painting was in '"- At the same time limilc Molinier had 

reality a hesitating transition art, possessing little referred to another, e\idently Flemish variant of 

character. This section ot art histor_\' abounds in the same moti\'e in the Louvre magazines 

puzzles for the stud<_'nt, but has little to ofler to (Buelletin de la Societe nationale des antiquaires 

those who seek personalit}' in art. The most de France, 1890). 
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NOTES 

'■'■■ Zeitschr. f. hikl. Kunst, iSg^, p|i. 139-141. (]uit(' sensual cxpi-ession in IcLtci's and poems, 

'■"' Richter, E, p. :>_j_3, quotes Politian, Conjura- without, ho\ve\-er, ai")parentl_\' i^ixan- sullicient 
tioni^ PactiaiKV Coiuinciitariuin, and (jino Capponi, ground to cliaracterise tlieir relations as A'icious. 
Storia dclla Rcpiiblica Fiorcntina. Concerning the Tlie mode of expression of the pi.riod was fan- 
order gi\en to ISoticelh see Milanesi Arch. Stor. tastical, and the idea of friendslii'ii in the I'latomc 
lY. (1862), p. 5. sjiirit a religious idea. For turtlier particulars 

'"' Taine is an exception. With ps\-chological about i\fichelaugelo se(_' AFartha I )rachmann llerit- 

clcarsightedness and delicate artistic feeling, he zon's interesting hook-, " Michela'jiiiojr,. Stiidar 

characterises the sensual element in certain o\-er hans erotisk-e personlighe'd." Copenhagen, 

Leonardesque youths <is follows: " (Juehpiefois igoS. 

parmi des jeunes athletes hers comme cles dieux '^^ St. liernard was one of tlie special patron 

grecs, on trou\-e un bel adolescent amlngu, au saints of Florence, and therefore fiad his own 

corps de femme, svelte et tordu a\-ec une chapel in the Council House. 

coquetterie \'oluptueuse pared aux androgxaies de '"' Cop}- of " Deliberazioni de' Signori e 

I'epoque imperiale, et (jui send^le, comme eux, Collegi," 1478. \\)\. -S3 : 

annoncer un art plus a\-ance, moms sain, prescjue " 147N, die 10 mensis Januarii (not i Januar}-, 
maladif, tellement a\ade de perfection et in- as Milanesi and after him Fzielli and Miintz gi\e 
satiable de bonheur (pi'd ne se contente pas de it) .... loca\-erunt Leonardo Ser Fieri de 
mettre la force dans I'homme et la delicatesse \'incio, pictori, ad pingendum et de no\(:) fab- 
dans la femme, mais que, confondant et multi- ricanclum tabulam altaris capelli sancti Bcrr;irdi 
pliant par un singuber melaipL'e la beaute des dicte Dornmationis, site m I'alatio populi ffo- 
deux sexes, il se perd dans les re\-eries et les rentini. ..." 

recherches des ages de decadence et d'immoralite. " 1478, 16 marzo, deliberaverunt quod camera- 

On va loin quand on pousse a bout cette rius t_'amere Armorum det et soh.'at Leonardo Ser 

recherche des sensations exquises et pro- Fieri de \dnci, pictori, pro parte taljule altaris 

fondes. . . ." dicte Dommationis . . . hor. XXW largos." 

"" Pico della Mirandola, the }-oung, handsome. The transfer of the waalc to nomemco Ghir- 

highly gifted philosopher, was especially the object landaio is dated 1483, the 20th Maw 

of the warmest, sometimes (juite enthusiastic feel- (Milanesi, Archivio Storico Italiano Serie ^, 

ing of friendship from several elderly men among X\T., p. 227). 

the humanists. His teacher, F^icinc), who wrote a '''-' " Commincib a depingere una ta\-ola nel 

treatise on the subject, Ouam utilis aniar Sacra- detto Falazo, la cjuale clqioi m sul su.. disemio fu 

ficiis (Ficinus ; Opera. Basle, 1561, II., 13G2), hmta per Filippo Ji Fra Filippo' (Milanesi's 

entertained extreme alTection for his pupil, edition, p. 11). 

Lorenzo il Alagnihco was prepared to make any ''" According to Gaye, Cartegg. F, 3S1, un the 

sacrifice for him, and Girolamo ISeniviem waxite 27th Sep't., 1483, and 17th lune, 14S6, the i>icture 

tender sonnets to him and attained the fulfdment was paid for with a balance, of 1,200 ]ivr. 

of his wish to rest in the same grave as his friend '"- Idioto. Alinari 7.S3. A .-.imihir, but far more 

^^c.0. interesting coinposiiion b\' bdlippino is to Ik; found 

The friendly relations between Politian and in a i)en-sketch 111 the Flhzi, No. 143 (Photo. 

liuoninsegni, between Ficino and Ca\'alcaiiti, ISrogi 1,073, Philpot 2,830). 

between Michaelangelo and the )-oung Febo or '"■' loseiili Sir/o e^-WNski's assumption that ihe 

Cavalieri, find the most vehemcait, sonn'times Ador.ition of tlie Al.iei was painted m sections. 
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NOTES 

some (luring LuMnardo's second Florfiitine period, for the picture, and all the labour and care it cost 

in I4y4 and I4C)5, some under a third residence him, are sureh' special indications that it was for 

there during; the first few years of the i6th century, an order for the Council House of his native city, 

is a theor\- that is quite without foundation, and and not for a small monastery church outside the 

can be entireh' refuted by the studies for the town. 

picture itself, which, as we shall see, belongs to -'" Jahrb. d. preuss. Kunstsaml. 1897, }1. 121. 
Leonardo's youth m Florence. On the whole the ''"* From the year 1473 Leonardo wrote the 
conclusions at which Strzyyowski arrives in his roverse way (mirrorscript). Some of his con- 
work on Leonardo's development (in Jahrb. d. tem[)oraries also wrote from ri^y-ht to left, c.^<^'., 
preuss. Kunstsamml. fJ X\'I., iSg^) are incorrect. Sabba Casti,i^iione and the sculptor Raffaele da 
^''* The development of the Adoration motiyes Montelupo, who wrote all' cbraica (Gave, C;ir- 
has been made the subject of an attractive little tc,y4;"io IIL, 5S2). Ra\-aisson and Favaro consider 
book by Neena Hamilton, Die DarstelLupy der Leonardo's reversed waatint^' to have been a 
Ambetun,4 der Krmige in der tosk'anischen ALilerci means ot keepin.g' the contents of his writmys 
A'on (jiotto bis Leonardo, Strasljurg, igo2. secret, some of them b:^ing dangerous enough in 
'''" Edward AlcCurdy attempts to interjiret tlie tliose da\-s. Solmi, on the other hand, tinnks 
youth's head on the sketch-book leaf of 147S in that Leonardo was simph- left-handed, wrote, 
the Ulhzi as a study for an ecstatic S. iiSernard ; drew, and painted with his left hand, and there- 
but this, as we shall see, is quite unnecessarw frire fnr the sake of con\-enience tauglit himself to 
The sk'etches ha\'e a clearer connection. waate from right to left, and consequentlv with the 
'"" Corozzi, Dintorni di Firenzi, 18X1, p. igb. characters reversed. This is confirmi'd by Luca 
'■'' \n the State archi\'(.'s in Florence, (.'orpo- Lacioli and Sabba Castigiujne, both of whom call 
razioni religiose s(-)pprese. Conx'ento di S. Donato iiim " leftdianded." (Ravaisson, Le IManuscnts 
a Scopeto . . . Giornak.' e ricordi dat. 1479 al de L. d. V., L, [i. 2). AF)relli was the lirst to 
1482, published by Milanesi m Archive Storico jioint out definitel\- the fact that Leonardo's 
Italiano Ser. 3, X\T., p. 228. Sec also Mtiller- drawings arc all (with a ^'ery fcAv exceptions) 
Wahle's " lieitrdge," I. (Jahrb. il. preus. Ks. i8(j7, drawn with the left hand and are shaded wath 
P- i-G- slanting lines from right to left. Miintz, IS(3de. 
''" ALiller-Walde, " IJeilrage," p. I 19. Ge)antiller and AUiller-Walde ha\-e indeed tried 
'■'■' Photo, Alinari 7.S3. to weaken this fact witii examples of the reverse ; 
-"" hhlippino's jiicture measures 253 centimetres liut none of the drawings they bring fjrward 
111 hta-ht and 243 in width, whereas Leonardo's stand the test as genuine Leonardo drawings. 
Adoi-ation measures 230 b)' 230 cm. They are all copies, pupils' w(jrk and imitations. 
-"' See note lyo. -"'■ See, for instance, the red-chalk drawing, 
-"- ilerenson (Drawings, L, \). 152) takes it f(a- " Two ages," in the Uffizi. 
granted that we ma\- conclude from the documrnt -"'' Richter, H., p. 422, confuses the upper with 
l)ublished by Milanesi that 1481 IS the date of the the lower line, and translates: "at i'lstoja, 
.Adoration. "But," he sa>-s in a note, " it does not bdora\-ante di Domenico at Florence is m_\' most 
follow tlierefore that Leonardo never thought of beloved friend, as though he were my (brother)." 
painting this subject before this date. . . . There My rendering of the words chc aparvc mi c 
is every J. robabihty that some of the sketches for (or o ?) iimi and chc 10 am] may jiossitily be 
an Adoration were made m 147S, and others may disputed; but the writing is so cursive and so full 
be earlier still." But this great number of studies of strange iiounshes, that it would be difficult to 
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find another such chfficult passa,t^c in Leonardo's Madonnas of Leonardo and lva[)hael in liis ):)oe>k 

MSS. " Aus Kapliaids FloreJitincrLa;L;cn," lierlin, 1902; 

-"' Crolalaza, (t.B. di, Dizionario storico- but, strani^t: lo say, lie speal^s only of influence 

blasonico delle fami_i^"lie nobili e notabili Italiani, trom I^eonaialo's fightm,;;' hi)rsernen and i/tlier 

l^isa, 1886, I,, 41 I. later works. 

-'"' lacopo di Francesco, Memorie storiche clella '''^ M. l'Li)lii"ussi 



citta di Pistoja, Luce, 1758. 

Vittorio Capponi, fiibliografia Pistojese, I'istoia, 
1874, p. 180. 

-"■' Diario Fiorentino di Agostino Lapini al 
1596, publ. da Cj.O. Corazzini, Florence, igoo, 

P- 345- 

Benedetto Varchi, Storia Fiorentina, Florence, 

1838-41. The name Fioravanti is also known in 

art history as tliat of an architect family, of 

whom Xeri Fioravanti is the oldest and best 

known (m 1333-45 '^t; built, together with Benci 

di Cione, the Palazzo del Podesta or BarL;ello). 

Fioravante di Fiora\'anti (circ. 1380- 1447) and a 

Bartolommeo Fioravanti both had business m 

Bologna. 

-'" The head in the drawing has been sla\ashly 

used since by a pupil ot Leonardo during his 

Milanese period, for the figure of S. Leonard in 

the notorious Resurrection picture in the fjerlin 

Gallery, which certain German art historians with 

tragi-comic seriousness still maintain to be a 



has also ]<>ng sinci; ael-aiow- 
ledged Leonardo as the aiaist in a. ]'>:\[)(:r in tlie 
" Gazette des beaux-arts." 

-"' Morelli ( Lermolieff) ; J)ie Gall. Bor,i,diesc 
u. Dona, 1 Sy( ), p. 22G. 

-"' HenrN' Walks; Drawini^s by I^eonai-rlo, Art 
Journal, i.SSj, pp. ^^ et se<p 

"'' Lermolieil ; "Gal. Inirghese u. Doria," 
p. 277 fSerenson ; " ])rawin,t.;s," L, p. 1205. A 
genuine sheet of studies with three pen drawin.^s 
of the Ghild embracin.i; the lamlj, in the ,L;;dler_\' m 
Weimar, IS closelx' connected with the sheets of 
studies for the ]\Lidonna al Gatto in the fJritish 
Museum; but I prefer to take it up later in 
connection \\ith the S. Anne. 

""' GuiN'anni Antonia So.^liani (1492-1^44) is, 
more than an_\' <.)ther Florentine artist, the t\4ie uf 
an eclectic. PL-' be,2;an as Credi's pupil and friend, 
and for a time lived well on X'erroccliiesque and 
Leonarclesque moti\-es and technicjue (especialh' 
drapery studies — the head of a man under 
Leonardo's name in the collection of drawin"s 



w(jrk by Leonardo. The copier has only turned in the Uflizi.) SabsetiuentK' lie developed step 



the head in the draw'ing from left to right. 
Mullet- Walde sees of course m this sketch the 
best proof of the genuineness of this weak and 
unlovely picture. 

'■'" Some ha\-e maintained — e.,g., Jul. Lange — 
that the old man represented is too old to be 
Leonardo. 

-'- The figure of S. John is also seen in a 
Florentine tondo of about 1480 in S. Petersbui.L;, 
The Viryin is enthroned between two an,eels 
playing on musical instruments, and S. John 
kneels upon the step of the throne as in tins 
drawing (reproduced, Miiller-W'alde, p. 101). 

"•'■ I had expected that Gronau would bring 
out these numerous ]ioints of contact between tiie 



b}' step into an imitator of Fva l>arti4ommeo 
and Albertmelli, Franciaf)i,!2io and Granacci, and 
hnally of Andrea del Sarto. See Sogliani's sketch- 
book m the L'lfizi. Gf. iJerenson's " Drawings,"" 
L, p. 145. 

Galls to mind the Matlonna tondo in the 
Tnlnma in the Ullizi, 

-'" Abirelli, manuscript note m the Collection 
Itself. 

"' INPiximilian did not become emperor until 
1493- 

-'- Tlie old Medici villa, Poggia a Gajaiio, 
built by Galliano da San,i;ello, lias larye (arelietl) 
fliers; but the \illa was not erected 
1479. 
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--' A small (liMwinj, of thu huad of a sufL'nnL;" The terrible picture of the " Resurrection," in the 

Christ, with a hand ^^raspiiT^ the hair (m the museum at Berlin, is a libel on Leonardo's genius, 

Academy at \'enice), is the only nidication that and clearly not a woi-k of that master. 
Leonardo has toached up.in subjects connected ""' ?\IS. Ashburnham, L, 14b (from Richter, L,) 

with the Passion ; and there is nothing to sliow 2q-/-2gS. 

that he ever seriously to._dc up the subject of the --'' ]\'IS. Sdv.M., II., Fol. 2r (Richter, I., § 665). 

Procession to Cahaarx' for pictorial treatment. 
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